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Ni! Ayer & Son Men, Meet 
Skeeter Bennet! 


“Many advertisers, notwithstanding 
the fact that our average reader age 
is 1534 to 16 years, won't use The 
American Boy because they think it’s 
a magazine for little fellows—9 and 
10 years old. How can we change that 
impression ?” 

That was the problem passed us 
by The Sprague Publishing Co., of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Shortly afterward we handed them 
a trade paper campaign carrying five 
mail pieces as a side kick—a hanger, 
six feet high, introducing Skeetér Ben- 
net, 15-year-old American Boy fan, 
typical of 80 per cent of The American 
Boy’s 500,000 audience. There he was, 
almost in the flesh, 5 feet 4 tall, grin 
and everything. It was a knockout! 

Followed four broadsides, showing 
the gang as men in everything but 
years; addicts of all sports; consumers 
of tons of food; users of everything 
that men use and wear, and with a 
voice in family councils that swings 
buying decisions. 

We are told that Skeeter Bennet, 
single-handed, changed dyed-in-the- 
wool prejudices in many quarters. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Can’t Get “National Distribution’ 
Unless You Reach The Farm Market 


HAT market is so big, so rich, so large a part of the 
nation’s buying power, that it must be considered a 
vital part of any national advertising plan. 


The dealers who distribute your products depend upon the 
farm market. Without it most of them would have to go 
out of business—and without those dealers YOUR business 
would be crippled or killed. 


Your advertising in Standard Farm Paper Unit will give 
your dealers the support they deserve. It will remove sales 





resistance for them and make your line a more profitable one 
to handle—and push. It will convince your dealers that you 
understand their market and are willing to co-operate. You 
will find it a builder of tremendous good-will, with dealers 
and consumers alike. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit will give you two million 
(2,000,000) circulation—a powerful national influence. It will 
give your individual dealer the local prestige obtainable 
only in a publication that is edited locally, for local condi- 
— It will make your advertising productive—at the point 
of sale. 


The American Agriculturist The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


Wallace’s Farmer : . : 
caste Sele is your greatest single medium for 


Sie Gian, Deemer reaching “the other half of your 
The Pacific Rural Press market,” and you can do it through 
Ohio Farmer r : 

Michigan Farmer 2,000,000 Circulation—One 
Pennsylvania Farmer qi 
Missouri Ruralist Order, One Plate, One Bill 


Kansas Farmer 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Sie tenets Ganntte Let us tell you about our mer- 


The Progressive Farmer chandising service, and how we can 
The Prairie Farmer help you to analyze this rich rural 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist market. 


STANDARD TAWLUN IT 


WALLACE 0, RICHARDSON, Gen’l pone 


nas - —e go Western Mer. wimers ew York 
ourtney eeman, Western ard R. Down! Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 0 Park ‘Ave. , 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
Your Sales Problem is National — That of — Dealer 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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The New-Day ‘Price Maintenance 


It Is the Small Manufacturer Who Has a Particular Interest in the 
Control of Resale Prices 


By Wm. H. Ingersoll 


LTHOUGH price maintenance, 

which might better be called 
price standardization, seems like a 
perennial business controversy, it 
is now for the first time in nine 
years assuming the prominence 
that it had before the world war. 
The great problems of interna- 
tional relations, the World Court, 
the foreign debts, disarmament, 
taxation and others left by the 
war, have so engrossed Congres- 
sional attention that it was in- 
opportune to press seriously for 
action on the question of resale 
price control. 

Now, however, with these big 
questions acted upon, the business 
community is justified in expect- 
ing consideration of its uppermost 
problems and with the introduction 
of the Capper-Kelly bill to legal- 
ize resale-price agreements on 
branded goods in a competitive 
field, the issue resumes its place 
as an acute public question. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has just com- 
pleted a national referendum of its 
membership bodies, showing a 
majority in favor of legislation of 
this type. Hearings at Washing- 
ton are expected to begin shortly 
on the Capper-Kelly bill and wide 
agitation of the subject is certain 
to follow, until Congress has 
given its final decision. 

National advertisers who dis- 
tribute their goods through deal- 
ers and jobbers are almost a unit 
in favoring price maintenance. It 
could hardly be otherwise since it 
is the standard brands of nation- 
ally distributed merchandise which 


Table of Contents on page 222 


lend themselves to the purposes of 
the price-cutting store and it is 
because they are widely known 
and in public demand and have an 
established value in the public 
mind that they make effective 
leaders when offered below the 
customary prices. Imagine a de- 
partment store offering a bargain 
in Victrolas or Kodaks or Camp- 
bell’s Soup or Lyon’s toothpaste 
without mentioning the maker’s 
brand and making the most of the 
public confidence it enjoys. 

In other words, it is those very 
attributes which advertising helps 
so much to create for standard 
brands, that the price cutter ap- 
propriates to his own ends, and 
usually to the injury of the brands 
and their owners. Price cutting 
by distributors on branded goods 
is therefore opposed to national 
distribution and to national adver- 
tising. Reason and _ experience 
agree on this. These facts explain 
several curious quirks in the price- 
maintenance line-up as we shall 
see a little later. 

The price cutter did not create 
and does not own the brand or the 
reputation and good-will of the 
goods which he cuts. He has no 
permanent interest in these things. 
He owns some of the goods to 
which these qualities attach and 
the courts are generally under- 
stood to have said that, owning 
the physical goods, he can do with 
them as he pleases, regardless of 
the effect on others. 

Underneath these decisions lie 
Uncle Sam’s national policy of 
encouraging competition in an en- 
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deavor to secure maximum values 
for the public and his opposition 
to agreements among competitors 
not to compete, to “fixed” prices as 
practiced in the ’90’s by the trusts, 
and to a reluctance to oppose ap- 
parent bargains. 

Technically, the court’s decisions 
hinge upon the ownership of the 
merchandise. The manufacturer, 
having sold his goods, no longer 
has title to them, and the courts 
say that having received his full 
compensation for them, he has no 
further interest in them and can 
exercise no control over them. It 
is adjudged against public policy 
even to allow him to make agree- 
ments at the time of sale covering 
the price at which the buyer will 
re-sell them, and such agreements 
are not only held to be unenforce- 
able but illegal as in restraint of 
trade. That is the law as rendered 
by decisions, but it is judge-made 
law instead of legislation passed 
by the legislature as is customary. 

It sounds plausible to say that 
the maker has no interest in goods 
that he has sold and to dismiss 
the question there. But does it 
square with conditions as we know 
them actually to exist? Suppose 
that Heinz sells a dealer 200 cans 
of tomato soup all exactly alike 
but 100 being labeled and identi- 
fied by their name and brand and 
the other 100 being plain un- 
labeled cans without any name or 
identification. Is it the same to 
Heinz whether the dealer chooses 
the blank or nameless soup on 
which to conduct a cut-price sale 
or instead chooses the labeled cans 
which bring Heinz’s name into the 
transaction and involves every 
other dealer in the community who 
handles Heinz soups? Has Heinz 
no interest, technicalities aside, in 
its branded product, no matter who 
owns it, when it makes so much 
difference to the maker how those 
owners handle it? Is the courts’ 
position sound when it throws 
identified, branded goods into the 
same category with unknown bulk 
commodities? The common-law 
principles which the legal decisions 
follow grew up before brands 
had acquired important prominence 
in commerce. Do not the new 
conditions require new treatment? 
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Before we answer these ques- 
tions let us make sure that we all 
understand the same thing by the 
term “price maintenance.”  Pay| 
T. Cherington, in his recent article 
in Printers’ INK*, points out that 
much misunderstanding has arisen 
over careless use of terms. He 
offers a definition of price main- 
tenance as “the exercise of con- 
trol over the resale price of mer- 
chandise sold for distribution,” 
adding that this definition will not 
satisfy those whom he seems to 
regard as extremists and who 
would include in their definition 
some system of enforceable con- 
tracts. 

I am among those who cannot 
accept his definition, though not on 
the ground he mentions. A few 
years ago, Mr: Cherington criti- 
cized a definition given by Prof. 
Taussig, who said he understood 
price maintenance to be “the prac- 
tice among manufacturers of pre- 
scribing once for all the prices at 
which their wares shall be sold by 
dealers.” At that time, Mr. Cher- 
ington stipulated that the definition 
must specify that the wares be 
“identified merchandise” and that 
they be in a compctitive market. 
He then revised Taussig’s defini- 
tion to read: “Price maintenance 
is the arrangement by which 
manufacturers of identified mer- 
chandise, made and sold under 
competitive conditions, agree with 
some or all of the distributors of 
this merchandise concerning the 
price at which it is to be resold.” 

That was a much better defini- 
tion than his recent one, but it 
fails to take into account that we 
have had price maintenance with- 
out contracts, as for instance on 
patented goods, during all the 
years prior to the Sanatogen de- 
cision by merely affixing a license 
notice stipulating the resale price 
without depending upon any agree- 
ment whatever. Indeed, today, the 
statutes of New Jersey provide a 
system by which any trade-marked 
article may be protected by price 
maintenance if the maker affixes a 
notice specifying the price and 
complying with certain reasonable 
conditions imposed by the law, and 


*“What Producers Can Do to Main- 


tain Prices,” January 21, 1926, page 17. 
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A significant fact for all 


adv ertisers—and particularly 
radio manufacturers 


Religious broadcasting is the most 
popular feature of the radio program 
among women in smaller towns and 
on the farms. 


This significant fact is brought out 
clearly by a recent investigation made 
by the Capper Publications in Towa. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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this law was upheld in the case of 
Ingersoll vs. Hahne. Again, price 
maintenance is practiced by the 
agency plan of consigning goods 
instead of selling them to dealers, 
the manufacturer retaining title to 
them and specifying the resale 
price of his own property in the 
dealer’s hands without any price 
agreement being required though 
frequently such an agreement is 
embodied in the agency contract. 
Hence, his definition is too limited 
and should include any means by 
which the maker of identified 
merchandise accomplishes a uni- 
form or substantially uniform re- 
sale price by wholesale distribu- 
tors to retailers or by retailers to 
consumers. 

Coming back to our questions 
concerning whether or not the 
manufacturer has any bonafide in- 
terest in his branded product after 
selling it to a dealer, and whether 
legal decisions which throw 
branded and nondescript goods in- 
to the same category are just and 
sound, let us examine to see if 
the courts understand the business 
conditions involved when they fol- 
low the doctrine of physical own- 
ership as the controlling considera- 
tion in the price maintenance 
question. 

If Colgate was to turn out 
two batches of soap exactly alike, 
made of the same materials and 
molded into cakes of the same 
size and shape but with its name 
pressed into one batch and with the 
other batch left blank, each lot 
would have equal merit as soap— 
the same cleaning properties, the 
same utility value. To anyone 
wanting soap for use it would be 
immaterial from which lot it was 
taken, the price being the same. 

But is this true of the dealer? 
If Colgate were to offer a mer- 
chant the choice of soap from 
either batch at the same price, 
would there be one so stupid as to 
choose the blank soap when he 
could get the branded cakes at the 
same price? And why? Because 
the dealer buys soap not to use 
but to re-sell at a profit. That is 
no disparagement. It is inherent 
in his function as a distributor and 
is right and proper. 

In the case of the plain soap, the 
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dealer would have all the burden 
of finding a market. He mus 
stand sponsor for the quality; his 
clerks must spend time explaining 
what it is made of, what it will 
do, what it is good for. All the 
expense and labor falls on him. 

But in the case of the soap with 
the Colgate name, all these things 
have been done by the manufac- 
turer. Colgate’s knowledge and 
skill have produced an article the 
quality of which, backed by enter- 
prise and energy in marketing, has 
made a reputation that is a guar- 
antee of satisfaction to the Colgate 
user and an assurance of buyers to 
the dealer. 

In the one case, then, the dealer 
would get just plain soap; in the 
other, he gets soap plus a market 
already created. He gets something 
else along with the soap. He gets 
the Colgate good-will. The Col- 
gate mark on the soap is the key 
which opens the door for the 
dealer. The same soap, blank, has 
no clientele. It is the maker's 
label which gives access to his 
market and saves expense in sell- 
ing. It comes down to the ques- 
tion of the trade-mark. 

These are among the strongest 
arguments used by every salesman 
of standard, nationally known 
wares. They are the arguments on 
which dealers buy. They are the 
arguments of the advertising agent 
in persuading a manufacturer to 
become an advertiser and they are 
the arguments of the publisher’s 
representative in selling him space 
after he has taken up advertising 

When a dealer buys a dozen 
bars of soap, does he buy the Col- 
gate name and trade-mark? No. 
Colgate would not sell these for 
ten million times the price of the 
soap. What the dealer buys and 
owns is the physical soap and 
nothing more. The intangible 
property which accompanies the 
merchandise. as a means of identi- 
fication of origin and value for 
the benefit of consumers and as a 
help to resale for the benefit of 
the dealer, remains the property 
of the producer. In principle, Col- 
gate sells the physical soap and 
licenses the dealer to use its name. 
It belongs to the manufacturer, 

(Continued on page 185) 
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4 feet 10 inches tall, Pudge Miller 
is as straight as a ramrod 


And he’s one of the best track men in his weight-class in the 
school. The 74-pounders have to step pretty lively to keep up 
with Pudge in the dash, the hurdles or the quarter. He’s just as 
good in the backfield on the football team. And just try and keep 
your eye on him as he flashes across the ice, the puck headed 
straight for the opponent’s goal. The coach says, “That’s the 
best fourteen-year-old athlete I’ve ever seen.” 

He’s got a rarin’-to-go, fourteen-year-old appetite too. He’s 
got some very decided opinions on clothes, haberdashery and what 
the well-dressed young man should wear. He shaves (or would 
like to), brushes his teeth, uses lots of soap, owns a radio set, goes 
camping, hunting and photographing. You can’t beat Pudge for 
interests, activities and buying habits, which are on a par with 
yours, or any other man’s. His voice in home buying councils is 
heard and listened to. 

Pudge is typical of 15 per cent of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. They’re your equal in everything but years. Whatever you 
make to sell to men, you can sell to 500,000 near-men through the 
advertising columns of youth’s own magazine. Copy received by 
March 10th will appear in May. 


tre American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Wa Over | tax return to 100 people. 


Cc) Less than 1 tax return to 100 people 


THIS MAP, prepared from a study of county income 
tax figures, shows where people live who are best 
able to buy. The people in eleven of the shaded 
counties sent in 82% of the total returns of the state 
as a whole. Similar maps for the other states give 
the same valuable breakdown of incomes according 
to geographical location. 


“How much money can 
my customers spend ?” 


O you know how your sales per 
county compare with the income 
tax returns in the same county, and are 
you basing your sales efforts on popu- 
lation alone or on the buying power of 
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that population? 

For example:—a recent analysis of 
income tax returns in one state shows 
that 82% of the returns came from 
20% of the counties. 


Upon checking this with the sales 
figures of one of our clients it was found 
that within a fraction of one per cent— 
82% of their sales came from these 
same counties. Asa result of this check- 
ing it was possible for the client to 
concentrate his sales effort directly in 
the territory that yielded most of the 
business. 

This is only one of numerous in- 
stances where studies of buying power, 
made by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany are of assistance in planning a 
more efficient distribution of advertis- 
ing and sales efforts. 


e 


J. Water THompson ComMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 











How Would You Write a 


Salesman— 


Who Was Inclined to High-Hat Certain Customers? 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies 


Y DEAR OWENS: 

In the main, your method 
of working is right and it is abso- 
lutely so where you make it a point 
to sell the company rather than 
yourself personally. In this con- 
nection, also, I have no hesitancy 
in saying I believe that as much, 
if not more, than any man in our 
organization, you sell the company 
and its personnel and I think this 
is good stuff. 

Where I think you are wrong— 
if that is not too strong a word to 
use—is that you are naturally in- 
dependent and even when you do 
not intend it you convey to the 
uneducated man a sense of supe- 
riority, and again, quite uninten- 
tionally and quite unconsciously 
many times, you develop on the 
part of the other fellow a sort of 
antagonism. 

I have always been strong for a 
salesman maintaining the dignity 
of his position and of his company. 
I have never had any sympathy 
with the idea that a salesman must 
suffer any indignity that a cus- 
tomer or a_ possible customer 
chooses to heap upon him; but in 
dealing with a man like Brown, for 
instance, who is illiterate and whose 
experience is narrow, one needs to 
be patient and to be careful. I 
do not mean by this that a man 
like Brown should be kow-towed 
to, but rather that one should take 
into consideration his natural 
shortcomings. I presume you know 
that he was formerly a prize- 
fighter and I don’t know that he 
would rank in the “Gentleman 
Jim” class in that line. 

In dealing with him, therefore, 
one must get down to his level of 
understanding and must get his 
slant and viewpoint on things and 

Number one of a series of letters writ- 


ten by Mr. Williams to his salesmen. A 
previous series appeared in Printers’ 





Inx during the latter half of 1924. 


approach him from that angle. 

You have heard me say many 
times that there are some kinds of 
trade that I cannot sell success- 
fully. I never was particularly 
strong on the cheap foreign trade 
because I could not “adjust my 
sights,” as you would put it. And 
the same thing applies in the case 
of the farmer. But, if I were 
in a position where it was neces- 
sary for me personally to sell 
them I would have to train myself 
to their viewpoint—not necessarily 
doing the things they do but un- 
derstanding the angle from which 
they look at things in order that 
my proposition might be presented 
to them so that they would under- 
stand it. 

So far as Brown is concerned, 
he has—like the rest of us—many 
shortcomings, but he has been 
with us a good many years now 
—about twelve. He has bought a 
great deal of merchandise from us 
during that time and has paid us 
a lot of money. He is rot perfect 
from any angle as regards his re- 
lations with us, nor do I believe he 
has been 100 per cent loyal, and 
yet I cannot help but feel that we 
owe him something. At least we 
owe him a good deal of consider- 
ation and before throwing him 
overboard we ought really to try 
to get his slant on things and 
then where he is wrong try to 
show him this, but do it in a 
friendly manner. 

Brown is bull-headed and cannot 
be dictated to. This was the 
trouble between him and Jones, 
your predecessor—Jones being dic- 
tatorial in his manner, and no one 
can get far with Brown on this 
basis. 

Now there comes a time in deal- 
ing with folks when we _ have 
reached the limit, as it were, and 
when an ultimatum must be given, 
but I don’t think we have reached 
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The Maytag Co. 


Largest Makers of Washing Machines in the World 


Says 


“Very Effective” 


“Our experience with advertising in The Des Moines Sunday 
Register has been so satisfactory that we are now going to use 
The Daily Register and Tribune as well. You will receive in a 
few days from our advertising agents, the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, an additional contract for 10,000 lines in 


your daily issue. 


“Our investigation has disclosed a host of important 
dealer points in Iowa without local newspapers where 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune has a heavy circu- 
lation. We are going to pool the advertising allowance 
of these small towns this year and expend the money for 
Maytag advertising in The Daily Register and Tribune, 
as well as continuing in The Sunday Register. In this 
way WE FEEL WE WILL GET AS NEAR COMPLETE 
COVERAGE AS IS POSSIBLE TO ATTAIN IN IOWA. 


“The plan of listing the names and addresses of all of our lowa 
dealers in our Sunday Register advertising has proven very effective, 
and is highly valued by them. 

“The fact that our expenditure for The Sunday Register alone, 
to say nothing of our additional appropriation for your daily edition, 
is approximately two and one-half times as much as we are appro- 
priating for any other lowa publication, shows what we think of it 


as an advertising medium.” 


(Signed) The Maytag Co., Roy A. Bradt, Adv. Mgr. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


170,000 Daily 150,000 Sunday 
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that point in the case of Brown, 
and I think we should take pains 
to try and sell him our ideas and 
convince him that in certain points 
he is wrong, and get him around 
to our point of view. Anyway, I 
think we should be exceedingly 
careful and should give much 
consideration to the matter before 
deliberately throwing away any 
account that consumes as much 
merchandise as Brown. 

Now please understand, Owens, 
[ am not accusing you of delib- 
erately antagonizing the customers. 
In the main, you handle the trade 
well. This is reflected in the re- 
sults you get, but I think that you 
handle the bigger trade better than 
you do the smaller. I think that 
you handle the men who are real 
business men better than you do 
the illiterate or the “cockey” sort, 
but even where you do antagonize 
them you do not do it intention- 
ally; it comes from your natural 
manner, of which you are, of 
course, not conscious. 

I would like to urge that in the 
case of the smaller trade and i 
the case of the illiterate buyer, you 
be a little more patient and put up 
with his ignorance and his idio- 
syncrasies. In other words, try 
and adjust yourself to his ideas 
and his viewpoint, easing into him 
gradually our ideas and our view- 
point. And what is to my mind 
very important in dealing with 
this class of trade is that you be 
able to impress them with the idea 
that you have a liking for them 
personally and a genuine interest 
in them. Now you may come back 
and say to me: “But, Mr. Wil- 
liams, you don’t have any particu- 
lar liking for a man like Brown, 
a prize fighter and a roughneck 
generally.” Well, strange to say, 
I do. Entirely aside from the 
business itself, I would be glad to 
do Brown a good turn at any 
time. You know I think that 
Brown is entitled to considerable 
credit. He started out in business 
under a very great handicap—first 
lack of education, and then his 
early training and general ideas of 
life are of a low order, and for 
him to have accomplished what he 
has is, to my mind, something 
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worthy of credit, and I respect him 
for it. 

You cannot expect a man like 
Brown to look at things as you do 
or as I do. The development of 
a man of this type is a slow proc- 
ess and one requiring much time 
and infinite patience. 

I wish you would read this let- 
ter carefully a number of times 
and then while you are waiting for 
the fish to strike during your va- 
cation, meditate on what I have 
said. If you will do this I believe 
that you will not only be a better 
man but a better salesman. You 
will not only do more business in 
tying up to you such buyers as 
we have been talking about, but 
you will get a lot of satisfaction 
from seeing these men develop and 
the consciousness that you have 
had a part in this development 
will, I am sure, afford you much 
satisfaction. 

Your idea of not making social 
friends of your customers is ex- 
actly in line with my own. I| 
think for every salesman who 
builds up his business or adds to 
his efficiency by making social 
friends of his customers, there are 
at least ten that lose business and 
decrease their efficiency. I make 
a distinction, however, between 
making friends in the sense in 
which we are speaking and taking 
a real genuine interest in a cus- 
tomer, 

I would like you to do as I have 
suggested—read this letter a num- 
ber of times, and then think it over 
as you have opportunity during 
your yacation. Then write me 
frankly your conclusions. 

With every good wish, 

Yours sincerely, 
B. J. WitiiaMs. 


“La Palina” Cigar Sales 
Double 


The sales of the Congress Cigar 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of La Palina cigars, have in 
creased from $8,136,857 in 1922 to 
$17,015,294 in 1925, according to 
Samuel Paley, president. During the 
last few years about $3,000,000 has 
been spent in advertising this ‘brand of 
cigar. In the latter part of 1925 pro- 
duction reached one million cigars a 
day. Factories are operated at Phila- 
delphia, Camden, N. J., Wilmington, 
Del., Baltimore, Md., and Bethlehem, 
Allentown and Kulpmont, Pa. 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 









Write Your Own Ticket! 


— one of the six leading manu- 

facturers of fougtain pens and 
automatic pencils who advertised in 
Milwaukee duringA925 concentrated in 
The —— sam exclusively 


The wail Company 
Auto-Point Company 
Conklin Pen Company, 
LE. Waterman Com 
Parker Pen Mfg. Company 

/ W. A. Sheaffer Pe Company 


# 
Here is additional évidence that in the 
prosperous Milwatikee-Wisconsin market 
you need only one paper to obtain 
maximum r¢sults at the lowest possible 
cost per sale: 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Familses 
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Pity the Poon, 





O city in America 








has a newspaper 
situation like Chicago. ‘ 
Two morning news- P 
papers, complete n 
coverage. Pity your r 
. 


Chicago Herald n 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway BOSTON, 
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tNew Yorker! 





brethren in New 
York. They must 
use at least four! A 
million people who 
may not know you 


read the daily Herald 


and Examiner. 





t nd Examiner 


|, 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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What Automobile Advertisers 
Are Doing in Chicago 


The advertising columns of The Chicago Daily 
News reflect Chicago business at its busiest and best. 
There is more advertising in the Daily News than in 
any other Chicago daily paper, and its variety and 
comprehensiveness make the columns of The Daily 
News Chicago’s greatest market place for readers and 
advertisers alike. 


Accordingly automobile and accessories manufac- 
turers and dealers place more of their advertising in 


The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. In 1925 they increased their Chicago 
newspaper advertising | 1% over 1924, but increased 
their advertising in The Chicago Daily News 30%; 
making a total of 718,455 agate lines in The Daily 
News, or 218,220 more than in the nearest Chicago 
daily paper. 


Chicago buys more than 230 automobiles a day 
and the number is increasing yearly. Over any 
period of years, and in any single year, the means of 
increasing business in Chicago, as constantly proved 
by Chicago advertisers, is through increased advertis- 
ing in The Chicago Daily News—and the evidence 
indicates that automobile advertisers are acting upon 
this principle. 


THE CHICAGO! DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 








Broadening the Markets for 
Quality Products 


Luxite Finds a Way to Tap the Greater “Mass” Market and Retain Its 
“Quality” Dealers 


By Walter L. Houghton 


General Manager, Luxite Silk Products Co. 


A QUALITY product, generally 
speaking, has two markets. 
The first is composed of the so- 
called class strata, accustomed to 
buying quality merchandise; the 
other is that great class of people 
who instinctively buy what is low 
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in price hoping the quality of the 
merchandise will be satisfactory. 
It is rarely possible for a manu- 
facturer profitably to confine him- 
self to selling a restricted quality 


market. Factory costs call for 
larger and larger volume to cut 
down the overhead so that the 
problem is constantly to increase 
the market. 

Our experience in selling quality 
merchandise has shown us that 
both the class and the mass markets 
can be treated as one, if the sales 
policy is made to fit the second and 
larger market. Obviously, this 
calls for educational work to drive 


home the message that what is 
best is cheapest in the end. 

In reaching the quality market 
we believe we attain two ends: 
first we secure the market that 
obviously belongs to us, and 
second this group acts as an edu- 
cational force in spreading the 
gospel of Luxite to the larger 
group. There is no doubt the 
smartly dressed, well-to-do woman 
influences the buying habits of a 
wide circle of acquaintances. 

A study of how to secure an 
ever-increasing market for quality 
merchandise shows there are cer- 


. tain distinct objectives to be at- 
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tained, all of them co-ordinating 
one with the other. 

Let us say first, we must con- 
vince our own selling staff of the 
merits of our merchandise, that it 
can be sold in volume, and prove 
to them that from the consumer’s 
point of view our merchandise is 
the most economical. 

Second, we must convince the 
retailer of the merchandising pos- 
sibilities of Luxite lingerie and 
hosiery — that the stock can be 
turned quickly and at a good mark- 
up. 

Third, we must educate the re- 
tailer’s own sales force, and here 
is a pretty problem. 

Fourth, naturally we must edu- 
cate the consumer and there are 
many ways and means of accom- 
plishing this. 

Fifth, we must secure the active 
co-operation of the dealer in push- 
ing our products by his advertising, 
and window and counter displays 

Of these five problems, possibly 
the most difficult is the educating 
of the girls behind the counter. 
To instill them with confidence 
and enthusiasm for our merchan- 
dise is the crux of our selling 
strategy. 

Luxite underwear and hosiery 
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are sold direct to the retailer by 


our own selling staff. Each sales- 
man has a territory that permits 
him to work it intensively. So 
far as the retailer is concerned, 
each salesman is our firm so our 
first problem is to choose men who 
can present our merchandise in 
exactly the manner we 
believe is best. 

I have found the 
average salesman can- 
not sell high-price 
merchandise. His sales 
talk is too often con- 
fined to prices and 
terms. When _ that 
doesn’t convince the 
buyer, the average 
salesman is nonplused 
and retires defeated. 

When instructing a 
new salesman, I tell 
him not to sell par- 
ticular numbers in our 
line, but to sell the 
line as a whole, pre- 
senting its merchan- 
dising possibilities to 
the buyer, and if that 
presentation is suc- 
cessfully done, the 
buyer can be allowed 
to choose herself what 
numbers she wishes to 
carry. First, then, we 
must have salesmen 
who can think in 
terms of quality and 
can quote prices 
higher than those 
asked by competitors 
without having a ner- 
vous chill. 

Our salesmen must 
be convinced our merchandise has 
the quality we claim for it. We 
find by giving our men intensive 
training and having them spend 
time at our mills, where they can 
see for themselves what care we 
take in making our merchandise, 
that they leave for their territory 
with the utmost confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

Further we show our salesmen 
that the buyers in their territory 
are thoroughly familiar with our 
merchandise through the persistent 
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manner in which we send them 
various sorts of direct advertising 
and personal letters. The sales. 
men appreciate immensely the help 
of the home office, both in lining 
up prospects for them and in help- 
ing to close them. To illustrate 
what this policy means, I might 


5 men 
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LU XI TE—Milwaukee, Wis 


EVERY EFFORT IS MADE IN LUXITE ADVERTISING TO 
IMPART A TONE OF HIGH QUALITY 


say that salesmen are constantly 
applying to us for jobs, saying 
they have noticed our men selling 
on the road and have seen the sell- 
ing helps with which we aid our 
representatives. 

The manner in which we adver- 
tise to the consumer and the re- 
tailer has had a marked effect in 
building up a fine morale in our 
sales staff. Our men know that 
before they call on a customer he 
is at least partly sold on our 
product. 
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We believe in building as much 
of the ground work for the men 
as possible and therefore we send 
the buyer a great deal of direct ad- 
vertising, always of the highest 
quality. The presentation of all 
our printed matter, from the label 
on our packages all the way 
through to our consumer advertis- 
ing, is always turned out with ex- 
treme care. I believe many 
manufacturers selling quality prod- 
ucts make the mistake of sending 
out literature which is not on a 
par with the articles they are 
selling. I always feel we are ad- 
dressing people of refinement; 
therefore we must never drop 
below the standard that will appeal 
to the fastidious. 

We always use color in our peri- 
odical advertising and practically 
always in the printed matter we 
send out, first because we are con- 
vinced that a quality product gains 
by being advertised in color and 
second because we believe the use 
of color is a psychological factor 
in selling to women. 

All our advertising dovetails to- 
gether. The illustrations that we 
use in our color page advertise- 
ments find their way into all our 
consumer folders, dealer display 
signs, bus cards, four-page letter- 
heads, etc. We also use the 
originals as special window dis- 
plays for the retailer. How this 
is done I will explain later in dis- 
cussing the importance of getting 
the dealers to display the mer- 
chandise. 

It is our policy to take advantage 
of every possible opportunity to tell 
the consumer more about our prod- 
uct. We go so far as to attach a 
booklet to each piece of underwear. 
This booklet tells the purchaser 
how to launder the garment and 
then goes on with copy and illus- 
trations to educate the consumer 
as to the various kinds of gar- 
ments we make, the fine quality 
of silk, and the economy of its 
use. We also describe Luxite 
hosiery in this underwear booklet 
so as to get our other line before 
the | consumer. This appeal 
naturally covers both markets, the 
class and the mass. 

People often speak of the 
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enormous sums we must spend on 
our advertising. On the contrary, 
our appropriation is based on a 
fair percentage of our sales, but by 
bunching our hits and using color 
we get credit for spending a great 
deal more money than we actually 
do. Then again, carefully 
thought out printed matter can be 
made to look much more costly 
than it really is. 

Just as there are two consumer 
markets for quality products, so 
there are two classes of retailers. 
There is the group of stores that 
features fine merchandise and there 
is the greater group selling its 
merchandise practically all on price 
appeal. We naturally try to select 
in every town the “class” retailer 
first and then go after the second 
group. 

To the second group we show 
the logic of styling their depart- 
ment upward and convince them 
there is a good percentage of their 
trade who will buy quality mer- 
chandise if it is intelligently pre- 
sented by their sales force. 

Every retailer, no matter what 
class he is selling, wants to sell 
the better trade. He appreciates 
the value of having a high-grade 
patronage as well as the business 
of the masses. We show him that 
our products attract this better 
class trade. We say “Style Up- 
ward with Luxite.” We also point 
out to this group of retailers that 
there is little if any price compe- 
tition on quality merchandise, and 
that with it he can get a profitable 
mark up and good turnover. We 
stress the point that. quality goods 
bring good-will and repeat busi- 
ness. We prove to him that a 
majority of his trade, by intelli- 
gent selling effort can be induced 
to buy higher-price merchandise 
than they had intended to purchase. 

One of the points we stress with 
all our dealers is the importance 
of displaying our merchandise so 
that women who come in to buy 
cheaper garments will be attracted 
to the finer quality and a larger 
sale will be made in terms of dol- 
lars received. 

We have given a great deal of 
thought how to get dealers to dis- 
play our product. Goods well 
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displayed on a retailer’s counter 
or in his window stand a splendid 
chance of being sold. We have 
found that retailers like to dis- 
play fine quality merchandise. We 
make it as easy as possible for 
him to feature Luxite. Getting 
window displays from large de- 
partment stores for a trade-marked 
product ordinarily is not an easy 
thing to do, yet we get hundreds 
of them. 

Our window displays have a 
quality appeal. We take the 
original paintings used for our 
periodical advertising, put them in 
handsome frames and loan these 
to our dealers for certain days 
that have been previously agreed 
upon. The paintings are shipped 
in specially made trunks all over 
the country. Most of the time of 
one person in our office is given 
to routing displays from city to 
city. They are routed on schedule 
time just like a theatrical troupe. 
The window display managers as 
a whole place these paintings in 
the most beautiful artistic settings, 
surrounded by our merchandise, 
and they send us photographs of 
the windows which we keep on file. 

At the last convention of win- 
dow display men, prizes were of- 
fered for the best Luxite displays. 
These were then photographed 
and sent to display men all over 
the country as suggestions of 
what can be done using our paint- 
ings and merchandise together. 

On quality merchandise espe- 
cially, the sales girl is a most 
important factor. If she under- 
stands the selling arguments of 
the product, if she believes and 
enthuses over it, she can sell it. 
The easiest thing a sales girl can 
do is to sell a cheap article. There 
are too few intelligent sales girls 
who are willing to take the time 
to explain in detail the merits of 
a quality product. The temptation 
is to wait on a customer and get 
rid of her as quickly as possible. 
This is especially true in the large 
stores and possibly this is the 
reason why quality goods often 
have a larger pro rata sale in the 
medium-size towns where the sales 
girls are more willing to spend 
time on a customer. 

The only way to meet this situa- 
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tion is to educate the sales girl, 
Merchants and buyers welcome 
anything that will increase the 
selling efficiency of their sales 
people. One of the first problems 
is to overcome the average sales 
girl’s indifference to a_ product 
that is out of her own personal 
price range and for this reason 
we make certain that our economy 
argument reaches the sales girl, | 

One of the many things we have 
done to this end is a folder, very 
small in size with a paragraph to 
each page pointing out in simple 
fashion the advantage to the girl 
of selling a customer better mer- 
chandise than she had intended to 
buy, or additional garments. 

Nothing we have ever done in 
helping the retailers sell our mer 
chandise has brought more compli 
ments from store owners and 
buyers than this booklet. Naturally, 
the retailer himself is continually 
at work trying to raise the stand- 
ard of selling effort in: his store 
and he welcomes any endeavors 
that help him toward that goal. 
Another way of getting our stor) 
across to the sales girl is by using 
the inside covers of our boxes. 
There we present our selling argu- 
ments in brief and _— simple 
language. 

We pass on from one retailer 
to another ideas that we _ have 
found helpful. Progressive buyers 
haye told me they hold classes in 
salesmanship at which they pass 
on to the girls the ideas we prc- 
sent to them. 

Women are becoming more 
luxurious in their taste every day 
Silk hosiery and silk underwear 
is a part of the modern woman’s 
necessities; no more is it regarded 
as a luxury. 

Patient, persistent effort, well 
planned in advance, brings a very 
definite reward and each year we 
add hundreds and hundreds of 
new dealers to our lists. 





Miller Rubber Account for 
Erickson 

The Miller Rubber Company, Akron. 

Ohio, has appointed The Erickson 

Company, ew York advertising 

agency, to direct its advertising ac- 

count. 
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How the Trade Winds are 
blowing in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Foodstuff sales are greater than at any time 
in the history of America’s third largest 
market. 

Automobile and jewelry sales reflect wide- 
spread prosperity. 

Hardware sales are at the top figure for two 
years. 

Department stores, clothing stores, women’s 
wear, all show a large margin on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

Freight car loadings are at the peak of all 
time, while activity of the Port of Philadel- 
phia tells its own tale. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


: “ts Net paid daily average for 1925: 
saan 524,662 <x" 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 








New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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The Average] [ 
Circulation of} t] 


EVENING| J 
for Week Ending} F 


438, 


Copies a day$and 





94% Concentrated inj Neu 





NEW YORK EVINI! 


The largest evening newspaper circulation in A merica—3c achgDOUBI 
daily—Sc on Saturdays 
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e!| Daily Net Paid 
tt} the New York 
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lay$and at 3c. a copy 


it New York and Suburbs 








NING JOURNAL 


ch DOUBLE the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
PLUS 100,000 
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wears a prosperous 
smile in Oklahoma 


FOR two successive years Oklahoma has broken 
her own cotton production record. In 1924 
this big farm market produced 1,511,000 bales of 
cotton ... In 1925 production soared to 1,635,000 
bales. This news is doubly important when you 
consider that Cotton is the Cash King of all Okla- 
homa crops—yet only one of the sources of 
Oklahoma’s farm income. In addition to cotton, 
Oklahoma farmers received big money from wheat, 
corn, oats, chickens and many other farm products. 
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Oklahoma ranks as one of the three greatest cot- 
ton producing states in America. Government 
figures show Oklahoma cotton farmers’ receipts 
from 1925 cotton lint to be $138;975,000— from 
cotton seed, $19,928,000—a total of $158,903,000. 






Advertising effort that is concentrated on Okla- 
homa farmers through Oklahoma’s only farm 
paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, will result 
in volume sales at minimum cost. 


OMA — 
Carl Ralph Miller 
Editor Qdv. Mgr. 


’ Oklahoma City 


E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Stockholder’s Interest in 
Advertising 


The Necessity of Building a Name Worth Money and Insuring Its 
Earning Power 


By a Minority Stockholder 


AM one of the small stock- 
I holders who are so often flat- 
tered by bankers and economists 
as being the backbone of the coun- 
try’s financial structure. After 
reading several articles in Print- 
er’s INK recently concerning fi- 
nancing for national advertisers, I 
want to offer a suggestion to men 
interested in advertising and also 
to other stockholders who are up 
against a distressing and, to me, 
an unfair situation. 

My small holdings, in companies 
which advertise, have been profit- 
able. I have confidence in their 
management, They are building 
up reserves of future earning 
power for me and for other small 
stockholders by having enough 
sense to invest part of each year’s 
earnings in sales insurance. In my 
opinion, this makes each share of 
my stock more valuable. Every 
time I see the advertising of these 
companies in which I am inter- 
ested, I feel that at least a small 
percentage of the cost of that 
space has been borne by me, and 
I am more pleased than if the 
same amount of money had been 
invested as reserves in the form of 
gilt-edge bonds. It is a fact that 
every one of these companies is 
paying me dividends on my small 
holdings. Dividends come from 
sales of the product, and I know 
that advertising helps both present 
and future sales. 

My kick is against the manage- 
ment of two companies in which 
I am a stockholder. They, it seems 
to me, have ignored and overlooked 
my interests. in their refusal to 
adopt sound business policies in 
their methods of distributing the 
products they make. By refraining 
from evolving some product of 
their own and advertising it, they 
are not correctly meeting the seri- 
ous responsibility of management. 
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I saw recently a report issued by 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in which the following idea 
appears: 

From a moral, financial and sound 
business standpoint, stockholders are 
just as much entitled to reasonable re- 
turns in the shape of dividends as bond- 
holders are entitled to their returns in 
the shape of interest. The management 
of every business and industrial organ- 
ization assumes a serious responsibility 
when it accepts stockholders’ money. It 
should expect to meet this responsibility 
at all times. 


The two concerns that do not 
advertise, accepted my money 
many years ago. They built fac- 
tories, bought machinery and 
started manufacturing. But from 
the start both of them have made 
products without trade-marked 
names and sold them to big de- 
partment stores and chain stores 
and to other manufacturers who, 
in turn, brand them and sell them 
as their own. Each year since, 
sales have grown but earnings 
have stood almost still. In the 
few years when earnings were 
comparatively large, almost all 
of them were turned back into 
additions to buildings, machinery 
and repairs, or held as a cash re- 
serve against the next year’s 
slump. This slump followed 
every occasional good year with 
discouraging regularity, as one 
after another of the big customers 
found they could get their manu- 
facturing done cheaper elsewhere 
or installed machinery of their 
own. In only two years out of 
twelve have I received any divi- 
dends at all and those were small 
ones. 

During the same period, I 
have noticed an increasing num- 
ber of the common stocks of 
companies which advertise regu- 
larly listed on the stock exchange 
and have watched them, almost 
without exception, not only pay 
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regular dividends, but increase 
greatly in value. 

The stock of companies which 
have long been advertisers, such 
as General Electric, Eastman Ko- 
dak, Procter & Gamble, American 
Tobacco, Beech-Nut, Coca-Cola, 
National Biscuit, Postum, a num- 
ber of big automobile and truck 
advertisers and United States 
Hoffman Machinery have had 
rather remarkable stock market 
records. I have small stock hold- 
ings in three of them and when I 
compare my experience as a stock- 
holder in such companies with that 
in the others, I feel entitled to 
charge that the management of 
the non-advertisers has not met 
their responsibility. 

Compare the facts in two spe- 
cific cases: 

First, a company which doesn’t 
advertise. 

In 1918 I invested several thou- 
sand dollars in a company man- 
aged by a friend in whom I had 
and still have implicit confidence 
so far as his honesty is concerned. 
He has had good years and bad. 
Twice I have received small divi- 
dends—in other years much op- 
timism and conversation. His 
product is sold to other manufac- 
turers who in turn trade-mark and 
advertise it. He gets the small 
manufacturing profit. They get 
the real profit. One of the com- 
panies which bought from our 
non-advertising company had its 
stock listed a few years ago. It 
has since. more than doubled in 
value and has paid regular divi- 
dends. As the sales in this com- 
pany increased, the owners of it 
purchased their own machinery, 
and we lost a customer because 
they were successful in selling our 
product to consumers. This loss 
of successful customers happens 
regularly and always upsets our 
purchases of raw material and our 
production schedules are mixed up. 

Every time there are profits 
they go into added machinery and 
raw material, and the salesmen 
must scurry around to find a new 
customer who may leave us at any 
time for a less expensive product. 
In the meanwhile, no good-will is 
being built up for our products in 
the minds of final users. We are 
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at the mercy of our big buyers 
who force price concessions, Many 
a time I have urged the majority 
stockholder and president to trade- 
mark and advertise some one of 
the many products he is now 
making, or to develop a new 
product and trade-mark it. It js 
my contention that he could 
gradually change from making 
things entirely for others to the 
position where we would be build- 
ing a name, reputation and prod- 
uct for ourselves. He is afraid or 
doesn’t understand the process and 
won't learn. So there we stand 
and I am going to send him a 
copy of this article to make clear 
to him why I feel I am not get- 
ting a square deal from the man- 
agement in this case. 

Second, there is the case of the 
United States Hoffman Machinery 
Company. 

In 1924 I purchased 100 
shares of common stock in this 
company at a price, I think, of 
20% or approximately that. I 
know no one in the management 
of this company. I examined 
earnings, statements, consulted a 
banker, and while I was decid- 
ing I saw a page of its advertising. 
That is what finally convinced me. 
It seemed to me that a maker of 
machinery who could work out 
so unusual a plan of appealing to 
the great buying public as adver- 
tising a “Valeteria Service,” was 
adopting the logical method of 
building steady earning power for 
the future. Several suits came 
back from the local cleaners with 
the big Valeteria Service label 
attached. I was still further im- 
pressed and soon after purchased 
the stock. 

It paid dividends. I sold it— 
far too soon it later appeared— 
at 41. As I write these words, 
I see that the stock sold yesterday 
at 58. I feel sure that the un- 
usual and far-sighted advertising 
policy which the company adopted 
has had a great deal to do with 
this really remarkable record. I 
am just as confident that a wise 
use of advertising on a good prod- 
uct by the first company mentioned 
would also make my stock far 
more valuable than it is now. It 
sounds all right when earnings are 
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in six important classifications 
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Department Stores—The Indianapolis News carried 59% 
of all the department store linage in Indianapolis. Three 
other newspapers, one evening, one morning and one 
Sunday, divided the remaining 41%. 


Foods and Grocery Products— The Indianapolis News 
carried 69% —the three other newspapers divided the 
remaining 31%, 

Jewelry—The News 65%—all others 35%. 

Women’s Wear—The News 56%—all others 44%. 

Office Appliances—The News 72%—all others 38%. 
Shoes—The News 58%—all others 42%. 


These advertisers have shown with their own dollars 
that they prefer The News over all the rest of the field 
combined. What better evidence of the ower of The 
News could possibly be desired or ask 


The adtenenalle News 


FRANK T, CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 EB. 42nd St. The Tower Building 
New York Chicago 
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invested in more machinery, but 
when it comes to a sale of second- 
hand machinery and a_ business 
with no established earning power, 
I feel sure that a similar invest- 
ment in advertising space would 
be far more profitable to stock- 
holders. I am sure that every dol- 
lar well invested in advertising 
multiplies in value as time goes 
on at an even faster rate than if 
it were placed in a bank at com- 
pound interest. 

It seems logical to me as an in- 
vestor, to have confidence in the 
management of such companies as 
the United States Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Company and the Amer- 
ican Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany. With noth:ng at all to sell 
the public directly, both of these 
companies worked out a method 
by which they could tell the pub- 
lic of the service rendered by the 
machines they sold to laundries 
and pressing establishments, and 
induced the public to use the ser- 
vices of the people who had pur- 
chased their machines. The stock 
record of the American Laundry 
Machinery Company on the Cin- 
cinnati stock exchange, and the 
United States Hoffman Machinery 
Company on the New York stock 
exchange, as compared with the 
record during the same period of 
two other concerns which do not 
advertise (with which record I 
am all too familiar) lends empha- 
sis to my complaint. 

Do not accuse me of picking 
out the worst examples of one 
type of management and the best 
of another. I’m not. The prin- 
ciple holds true in almost every 
line. ‘What real chance to give 
the stockholder an honest run for 
his money has the concern ‘which 
refaises to advertise and keeps its 
name unknown? Is it as good 
a business man’s risk for stock 
investment as a company which is 
building future earning power by 
making its name, its product and 
its service known to customers 
and the public by business paper 
and other forms of advertising? 
I should say not. 

The investment bankers and syn- 
dicate managers for stock houses 
have sensed this fact during the 
last few years and are much more 
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eager to underwrite and distribute 
the stock of companies which have 
a distinctive trade- mark or name 
and advertise it. It is time stock- 
holders and small investors de- 
manded of those companies which 
do not now advertise that they 
change their methods and adopt 
modern principles. It seems to 
me the only way they can meet 
their manifest ‘responsibility to 
us. The next time I have any 
funds for investment I am going 
to ask one more question of the 
banker who offers me common 
stock. After examination of 
earnings, statements and the rest 
I’m going to ask to have a look 
at the company’s marketing plan 
and examine it carefully. 

I have learned by experience 
that it has a very definite hear- 
ing on how much my stock will 
be worth five years” from now. 


J. D. Larkin, Jr., Becomes 
Head of Larkin Company 


John D. Larkin, Jr., unas been elected 
president and. tre: asurer of the Larkin 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, to succeed his 
father, John D. Larkin, whose death is 
reported in this issue. 

Other officerS elected at a_ spec al 


meeting of the board of directors are 
Harry H._ Larkin, first vice-president 
and assistant treasurer; Walter R. Robb, 
second vice-president and assistant trea 
surer; Maxwell S. Wheeler, third vice 
president, and _ J. Crate Larkin, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

John D. Larkin, Jr., the new pres- 
ident, entered the employ of the company 
in 1898. 


New Lacquer Account for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Detroit White Lead Works, De 
troit, has appointed Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of Rogers 
Brushing Lacquer, a new product. Color 
pages in national magazines are to he 
used for this account and emphasis is 
to be placed on dealer window displays. 


Simmons Company Appoints 
C. H. Taylor 


The Simmons Company has appointed 
Charles H. Taylor general sales man 
ager with headquarters at New York. 

e has been with The Simmons Com- 
pany for fifteen years. 


Budd Wheel Sales Gain 
The 1925 sales of the Budd Wheel 
Company, Philadelphia, amounted to 
= oo ,307, compared with $7,014,987 in 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ultimate in fine and lasting 
body construction, in purity of design, in beauty and service of all 
interior trimmings. The simple phrase Body by Fisher car- 
ties a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 


FISHER BODIES 





\ 











ve ry-issue os isers in Vantt "Fa ur 


The development of the fine closed car of today 
has been tremendously accelerated in the past 
four years by effective advertising. In every issue 
of these four years the men and women who 
read Vanity Fair have been influenced by these 
advertisements to prefer cars with body by Fisher. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Boston 
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Business Boston is a wheel—not 
merely a hub. 
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4) cities inone! 


Boston is only one borough of a larger city—Business 
Boston. The census figures give Boston proper a popu- 
lation of 779,620, but Business Boston has a population 
of nearly two million! 

For “Business Boston’’—the Boston of the national 
advertiser—comprises all that great, populous trading 
area within a radius of fifteen miles of the center of 
Boston. That section shown on the map on the oppo- 
site page is Business Boston. It contains 40 separate 
towns and municipalities that do not appear on official 
maps nor in the census as Boston, but which are Boston, 
nonetheless. 

Beyond these, yet still within an hour’s ride of the 
center of town, live a full million more! 


A Divided Market 


But there is one peculiarity of the Boston market 
which every national advertiser should know. Boston 
is a divided market. It is split into two great popula- 
tion groups, different in taste, tradition, sentiment and 
origin. 

And this division is so sharp that no one newspaper 
can successfully appeal to both! 

Of the four major newspapers in Boston, the Herald- 
Traveler alone appeals to the more important and more 
prosperous of these great groups. 

Thus to. cover Boston adequately you must use the 
Herald-Traveler and at least one of the other papers. 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston situa- 
tion. A request on your business stationery will bring 
the booklet, “Business Boston” promptly. 


BOSTON 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Only Roto Coverage 
in Kansas City 


$3.30 per milline—same cost as the average of all 
daily newspapers in the United States for black and 


white. 


A 
combination 
newspaper 
offering the 
advertiser use 


of the morning, 


evening and 
Sunday issues 
in any desired 
combinations at 
money-saving 
rates 


Over 
60% 
Coverage 
in 
Greater 
Kansas City 








The Kansas City Journal-Post, Sun- 
day, offers the advertiser full ad- 
vantage of faithful reproduction by 
rotogravure for less than half the 
cost of magazine space. 


175,000 


Current Circulation 


eee 70c a line 
13 times or 3,000 lines.65c a line 


26 times or 5,000-line 
DE eee x eae 60c a line 


On a basis of 5,000-line contract 
this means that the advertiser can 
buy rotogravure space at $3.30 per 
milline, the same cost as the average 
of all the newspapers in the United 
States for black and white space. 











Cover the big Journal-Post City— 
over 500,000 buyers in eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri. 


Eight Pages Each Sunday—Published in Our 


Own Plant 


Kansas City Journal Jos 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Seattle 
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Couponized Advertising from the 
Receiving End 


A Catcher Who Has Watched Many Hurlers of Advertising Says 
Couponized Copy Will Increase Because It Has Something on the Ball 


By Abig Mittman 


HEN an advertising hurler 

with the high pitching aver- 
age of Claude Hopkins in an il- 
luminating article draws fire from 
a worthy foeman like S. Roland 
Hall whose comeback is equally 
interesting and instructive, it’s the 
most natural thing in the world for 
one on the receiving end to put on 
his catching paraphernalia and go 
behind the bat to see just how the 
different kinds of advertising curve 
over the plate or go wide of it. 

This much mooted thing called 
coupon advertising comes up al- 
most as regularly as the rising and 
the setting of the sun. The ques- 
tions concerning the value of cou- 
pon advertising over prestige 
advertising are as uncertain as 
static, and, like static, quite apt to 
crop out most unexpectedly to 
the embarrassment of the space 
filler of so-called prestige adver- 
tising with its glittering generali- 
ties. Sooner or later the question 
is going to be settled and as time 
goes on we're going to see more 
and more coupon advertising. 

Three or four years ago I was 
permitted to enter a sanctum where 
a number of large advertisers 
were gathered together to discuss 
questions “pertaining to and for 
the good of the profession.” As 
an observer I had every oppor- 
tunity to listen in but was without 
the privilege of voice or vote when 
the question of the value of the 
coupon in magazine advertising 
came up. 

As I sat there I heard one pres- 
tige advertiser after another throw 
the harpoon into coupon advertis- 
ing. It was cheap; it was un- 
dignified; it was not in keeping 
with the policies of their respec- 
tive houses, etc. Much to my 


chagrin and disappointment there 
was at first no rush to come to 
the aid of the party committed 
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to the use of coupons, but back- 
bones stiffened as finally those who 
had kept careful records turned 
their guns on the scene of action. 
It soon developed that the prestige 
advertisers reached their conclu- 
sions of the value of their pub- 
licity by devious and uncertain 
paths, whereas on the coupon side 
I saw one man after another get 
up, state the cost of his advertis- 
ing, the number of inquiries it 
brought forth, the cost per inquiry, 
and the cost per sale closed. 

One director of advertising in 
the employ of one of the best 
known houses in the country deal- 
ing almost entirely with banks and 
big business, told how his house 
had been a consistent user of cou- 
pons for years, how it listened to 
the song of the siren on dignity, 
tone, etc., quit the coupon for a 
while, depended on prestige, and 
saw its inquiries fall off to the 
alarming extent that sent them 
back to the old coupon idea. 


ANOTHER MAN’S EXPERIENCES 


Another man, manufacturing a 
different line but dealing with prac- 
tically the same class of prospect, 
got up on his feet and told of the 
many days and weeks his adver- 
tising department had spent on the 
study of coupon advertising and 
the very location and position of 
the coupon—a study that led them 
to the adoption of a triangular 
coupon in the outside corner of 
every page of copy—triangular be- 
cause it required only one snip 
of the scissors to cut the coupon 
as against two or more where the 
rectangular coupon is used. 

Then there was a _ correspon- 
dence school man who was asked 
for an opinion. He dug down into 
his portfolio and brought out 
records of actual results showing 
how intelligent application of the 
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coupon to national advertising had 
caused inquiries to grow by leaps 
and bounds. And so it went. 

These fellows were speaking my 
language. I talked to them later 
and learned much in spite of the 
fact that my line is couponized 
also and I’ve been on the receiving 
end of it for many years as a 
sales promotion man, taking up 
where the producer of the coupon 
mail leaves off. 

In the light of my position and 
experience it is possible for me 
to see merit in the contentions of 
Messrs. Hopkins and Hall at cer- 
tain points where they agree and 
where they differ. But when I sum 
it all up I wonder why we don’t 
have more couponized advertising ; 
why advertisers of the most use- 
ful things in the world don’t tie 
up closer and satisfy themselves 
that the public will respond to the 
right appeal in a more intimate 
way than that ordinarily known as 
consumer acceptance. I wonder at 
this because after enjoying the 
Hopkins-Hall debate as I re- 
viewed Printers’ INK the other 
night, I turned to my magazine 
rack and picked out a typical man’s 
magazine. There among 60 full 
page advertisements I found 17 
with coupons, 11 with free booklet 
offers otherwise stated, and 2 with 
offers of samples—in other words, 
30 aimed to draw inquiries and 
at the same time create prestige 
or consumer acceptance as against 
30 shots in the air at prestige only. 
In the two column class it was 26 
with coupons or offers of booklets 
or samples as against 10 for pres- 
tige only; and in the one column 
class 19 advertisers with coupons, 
booklet offers or samples bid for 
favor as against 5 without. 

Next I picked up one of the 
best known and most used of the 
women’s magazines. Fifty full 
pagers used the coupon offer of 
booklet or sample against 29 with- 
out. Two column users showed 
28 in the inquiry producing class 
as against 14 otherwise; and in the 
one column class only 2 dared show 
their heads without a coupon or 
an offer as against 27 that saw 
the advantage of a tie-in. 

When the automobile adyertis- 
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ing, with its large space, and one or 
two other lines are taken out of 
these comparisons, the preponder- 
ance in favor of the coupon, book- 
let, sample, etc., is overwhelming. 
The large space user in these pub- 
lications in many instances did not 
seek inquiries, but the fellow with 
two column and single column 
space evidently following out the 
policy of making every advertis- 
ing dollar justify its claim to pro- 
duction in an unmistakable man- 
ner, was tremendously in favor of 
the coupon or the booklet or the 
sample. As I looked them all 
over and considered how I had 
seen hundreds of thousands of 
pieces of mail come over the plate 
as a direct result of couponized 
advertising that was just as valu- 
able as the other from the stand- 
point of prestige, I wondered why 
even the automobile folks didn’t 
fall into line. I’d like to pass that 
thought on to Ned Jordan. 

The coupon was in swaddling 
clothes when I was in the back 
lot league of advertising. It was 
on the receiving end some years 
ago that I broke into the game, 
and on the receiving end it has 
been my privilege to watch a good 
many hurlers and a good many 
styles. I don’t know of a single 
coupon advertiser who could get 
along as well without the coupon. 
And by the same token, by reason 
of the fact that I have seen cou- 
pons pull inquiries among men 
from millionaires and captains of 
industry as well as from the aver- 
age fellow of the street; inasmuch 
as I have seen among women, so 
far as couponized advertising is 
concerned, the direct application of 
Kipling’s words that “The Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under the skin,” I wonder why 
those that spurn the coupon or the 
booklet or the sample cannot see 
that as much prestige can be car- 
ried with coupons, etc., as without 
them. The world is responsive to 
a good couponized appeal, and I’ll 
say here and now without fear of 
successful contradiction that cou- 
ponized advertising will increase 
and multiply as time goes on, be- 
cause the coupon has something 
nn the ball. 
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If you act quickly! 


You can have your advertisement carried 
by the Paris Spring Openings Number of 
Harper’s Bazar (April) into the homes of 
those fashionable women whose example 
(in attire and purchase), will be followed 
this summer by the other women in their 
communities. 


And that same advertising (if a half page 
or a full page) will also be printed in the 
Harper’s Bazar Spring Trade Service Sup- 
plement... 


...which is sent (in advance, and at their 
request) to 8601 merchandise managers and 
buyers of those important stores whose 
example—in buying and advertising mer- 
chandise—must and will be followed by 
their competitors. 


There is no extra charge for this service. 


Those lines of merchandise which are de- 
manded and supplied in April, are the lines 
which will sell in greatest volume through- 
out the entire Spring and Summer season 
for 1926. 


CA telegram sent now will secure 
your space in the cApril number 


Harpers Basar } 














* 
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Lumbermen Act 
on Million-Dollar Pro- 
motion Program 





The Administration of This 
Fund, If It Is Raised, Is to 
Be Entrusted to the National 
Lumber Trade Extension Com- 
mittee Which Was _ Recently 
Created 





T a national lumber trade ex- 

tension conference held at 
Chicago last week, it was voted to 
undertake to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000 a year to be used for 
trade extension, advertising and 
promotion work in the interests of 
lumber and forest products. 

This meeting of representatives 
of all regional manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and wood-using interests 
was called following a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in December at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. when the plan was 
considered and it was decided that 
the Chicago meeting should be 
called to organize and plan the 
financing of such a program. 

This body decided to undertake 
the campaign on the basis of a 
three to five year period with the 
expectation that the activities out- 
lined at the conference will be- 
come permanent under the auspices 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The fund is 
to be raised entirely independent 
of all present regional or national 
association dues. It is to be a 
wholly new fund for certain spe- 
cific purposes relating to the re- 
habilitation of the lumber industry 
with emphasis put on technical and 
commercial research work. 

The administration of this pro- 
motion fund, if it is successfully 
raised, is to be entrusted to the 
national lumber trade extension 
committee which was created at 
the conference. But, if it should 
not prove feasible to go through 
with the proposed new national 
campaign in the interests of lum- 
ber as a whole, as_contrasted with 
the interests of particular species, 
this committee will proceed with 
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the other function entrusted to it, 
namely, that of co-ordinating the 
existing advertising and trade ex- 
tension activities of the lumber 
industry. 

Contributions to the fund are 
to be on the basis of ten cents a 
thousand feet of production from 
manufacturers; five cents a thou- 
sand from loggers, and five cents a 
thousand from log buying mills and 
wholesalers. Timber owners with- 
out mills are to be solicited for 
subscriptions on a uniform basis, 
Retailers are expected to co-operate 
with local advertising and interests 
and industries closely allied with 
the basic lumber industry will be 
invited to contribute. These in- 
terests were represented at the con- 
ference and expressed a willing- 
ness to take part in the campaign. 

In discussing the purpose of the 
conference, H. B. Hewes, chairman 
of the conference and also chair- 
man of the trade extension com- 
mittee, stated that lumbermen are 
only just beginning to realize what 
can legally be accomplished by co- 
operation and combined effort to 
utilize more effectively and market 
their products and conserve their 
resources, 

“Dire necessity and self-preser- 
vation,” said Mr. Hewes, “may be 
the power that is pushing them for- 
ward, but the fact remains they 
are going forward, 

“The question is often asked: 
‘What is the matter with the lum- 
ber business and what is necessary 
to stop the enormous waste of both 
money and material, to bring about 
a closer and more profitable utiliza- 
tion of all the products of the tree ?’ 
_ “Generally speaking, the trouble 
is that supply and demand are out 
of balance. The only way to get 
them in balance is to reduce the 
supply or increase the demand. 

“In the absence of leading con- 
trolling factors, such as are en- 
joyed by other large industries 
dealing in natural resources, and 
through the pressure to produce, 
brought about by the continually 
increasing tax on standing timber, 
there is very little likelihood of the 
supply being reduced. The only 
alternative is to increase the de- 
mand.” 
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“The Plight of 
the Genteel’’ 






; ESIF you haven’t already done so, 
Al ee s we would recommend to your 


sé : x) 
ene 6 attention a feature entitled, 


Tie Plight of the Genteel” written 
by Katharine Fullerton Gerould in the 


current issue of Harper’s magazine. 


Every man who buys or 
sells advertising, or who 
writes advertising copy, 
should read this writer’s 
conclusions with respect 
to the social and eco- 
nomic revolution though 


which we are passing. 


If Mrs. Gerould had had 
the TRUE STORY 


market in mind, she 


could not have come 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 


nearer to defining it as 


we know it. 


Indeed, we call TRUE 
STORY’S circulation 
“The Necessary Two 
Million-+-” because there 
is no other means by 
which you may so surely 
reach the masses with 
your message as through 
the pages of this publi- 


cation. 


















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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204 PAGES 


In the March Issue of 


UNITY 








Feb. 





Articles of national 
importance to 


agriculture by 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


HENRY H. CURRAN 





Immigration Commissioner 
for the Port of New York 


ELWOOD MEAD 


United States Commissioner 
of Reclamation 


R.W. THATCHER 


Director New York State 

Experiment Station, and a 

member of the President's 
Agricultural Commission 


FRANK L. CAREY 


formerly President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade 


And a dozen 
others 


Beginning 
A NEW SERIAL OF 
PIONEER DAYS-- 


Oklahoma 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


° o e e 


Other stories by Dorothy 
Canfield, Jeffery Farnol, 
Ida M. Evans, William 
Dudley Pelley, and 
Marian Storm. 
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1,200,000 CrrcULATION 
and still growing! 








The Country Gentleman, with its 
great size, its great circulation, its 
great editorial contents, is THE pub- 
lication for those whose homes, or 
whose interests, are in the country. 


weOUntTy(jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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“ AMONG the progressive women of the 
metropolis, one morning newspaper is 
much preferred because it has made food a 
matter of news — it is the Herald Tribune. 


“Subscribers to the Herald Tribune not only 
read regularly all that appears in that famous 
section of the paper known as the Institute : 
they also write, frequently and in great 
numbers, to the editorial and scientific staff 
of the Institute, asking for dependable in- 
formation about foods and food products. 


“This keen reader interest in all questions 
pertaining to foods, plus the prestige and 
wide popularity of the Herald Tribune In- 
stitute, offers a rare opportunity to advertisers 


of food products. 


“That's why we advertise in the Herald 
Tribune—where food products are featured 


editorially.” 





New Dork 
erald Gribune 


First to Last—The Truth : News © Editorials <» Advertisements 
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Harvard Issues Fight Advertising 
Awards for 1925 


Earnest Elmo Calkins Honored for Services to Advertising 


DINNER in honor of the One of the advertisements in 
winners of the 1925 Harvard this campaign-is reproduced. It is 
Advertising Awards was held last not truly representative of the 
night at the Advertising Club of campaign, however, as the series 
New York. This is the second dis- included 110 advertisements under 
tribution of these awards which several groupings. In addition to 


were established by 
Edward W. Bok. The 
winners were an- 
nounced earlier in the 
week by Dean Wal- 
lace B. Donham, of 
the Harvard Business 
School, through whom 
the awards are ad- 
ministered. To be eli- 
gible for considera- 
tion, advertisements 
and details of adver- 
tising campaigns, cov- 
ering the period from 
October 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1925, 
had to be submitted to 
the Harvard Business 
School. No material 
from anyone associ- 
ated with a member 
of the jury was eli- 
gible for competition. 
From the entries so 
submitted, which were 
substantially larger 
in number than those 
entered for the pre- 
vious awards, a jury 
of nine mén selected 
the following prize 
winners : 

(1) Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, president of 
Calkins & Holden, 
Inc.: Awarded a gold 
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Men are made for work. Work leaves the 
healthy brase and healthy body re 
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worrying milloas of men wn America, They 
re tagged They are wearing out prematurely 
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THERE WERE 110 ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE POSTUM 
SERIES WHICH WAS AWARDED $2,000 CASH PRIZE 
AND CERTIFICATE 


medal for distinguished personal the general magazine campaign, 


service in advertising. 


which in itself included two series, 


(2) Young & Rubicam, Inc., one to men and one to women, 


Philadelphia; and the 
Cereal Company, Inc.: 


Postum there was a campaign for older 
Awarded children, one for small children, 


$2,000 cash prize and certificate for one for teachers, one for nurses, 
the national campaign deemed and two newspaper campaigns with 
most conspicuous for the excel- a general appeal. 

lence of planning and execution (3) Joseph Richards Company, 
among those coming to the jury’s Jnc.: Awarded $2,000 cash prize 
attention. 





and certificate for the Tydol cam- 
41 
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paign of the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation, deemed to be the 
most excellent local campaign of a 
manufacturer — to the at- 
tention of the j 

(4) Pedlar ry Ryan, Inc., New 
York: Awarded $2,000 cash prize 
and certificate for a campaign for 
Ovington’s, New York, deemed 
the best local retail campaign 
brought to the jury’s 
attention. 

(5) Merle Thorpe, 
editor of “The Na- 
tion’s Business,’ 


Washington: Award- Sez 
Buy GASOLINE from 


sealed Tydol pumps 
and get what you pay for 


ed $1,000 cash prize 
and certificate for an 
advertisement of The 
Nation’s Business 
which was deemed the 
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(8) H. G. Weaver, of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation: Award- 
ed $2,000 cash prize and certifi- 
cate for scientific research in 
advertising. This was awarded for 
a research which developed an 
index of effective buying power 
for consumers by counties in the 
United States, considered by the 
Jury of Award to be the most 
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use of text, coming 
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under the attention of 
the Jury of Award. 
(6) Willard OD. 
Humphrey, of Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Inc., Detroit 
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advertismg agency: 
Awarded $1,000 cash 
prize and certificate 
for a distinguished in- 
dividual advertisement 
most effective in the 
use of pictorial illus- 
tration, coming under 
the jury’s attention. 
This was an adver- 





THE TIDE WATER OIL CAMPAIGN WAS DEEMED TO BE THE 


tisement of the Hay’s MOST EXCELLENT LOCAL CAMPAIGN OF A MANUFACTURER 


Glove Company. The 

artist of this winning advertise- 
ment was Roy F. Heinrich, of 
Detroit. 

(7) Mrs. Erma Perham Proetz, 
of the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis: Awarded $1,000 
cash prize and certificate for a dis- 
tinguished individual advertise- 
ment deemed most effective in the 
combination of both pictorial il- 
lustration and text, coming to the 
attention of the jury. This was 
an advertisement titled “Cooked 
in Milk,” for the Pet Milk Com- 


ry. 

Mrs. Proetz also was the winner 
of a $1,000 award in the 1924 
awards for a Pet Milk advertise- 
ment, deemed most effective in its 
use of pictorial illustration. 


conspicuous research coming under 
its attention. The purpose of the 
research was to bring about 
economy or secure efficiency in 
advertising by producing infor- 
mation of general value in further- 
ing the knowledge and science of 
advertising. No other research 
award was made. 

Mr. Calkins is the first indi- 
vidual to be honored with the gold 
medal award for distinguished 
personal service. Last year, this 
award was given to the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The award was given to 
Mr. Calkins “for his pioneering ef- 
forts in raising the standards, both 
of planning and execution of ad- 
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“OC-G” 


O’Connor & Goldberg own and 
operate ten high-class shoe stores in 
Chicago. “O-G”, initials made famous 
in O’Connor & Goldberg advertis- 
ing, stand for highest quality in 
shoes and hosiery. 


During 1925 O’Connor & Goldberg 
gave the Chicago Evening American 
an increase of 34,077 lines of adver- 
tising over 1924. This was a far 
larger increase than was given any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


The fact that so many of Chicago’s 
high-class retailers are constantly 
using increased space in the Evening 
American is conclusive proof of the 
ability of this newspaper to build 
sales volume and reduce selling costs. 


Daily average net-paid 
Circulation for January, 1926— 


487,433 


43 
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‘Better H: urry ! 


National advertisers know that 
they can thoroughly cover 
Chicago and suburbs by using the 
Chicago Evening American. 


Many of them are now dominating 
the attention of this great reader 
audience through the use of 
COLOR in the American Home 


Journal. 


: + 


American Home Journal 


weenwy Magazine OF THE 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Magazine cAdvertising at Newspaper Rates 
W. M. NEWMAN, Manager RODNEY BOONE, Eastern Rep. 
1007 Hearst Bldg. 9 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


NOTE: Color pages are going fast. Only a few back cover dates left. 
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vertising, for his integrity in the 
profession, and for his unselfish 
devotion to the young men with 
whom he came in contact. 

“As a partner in the firm of 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., since its 
inception in 1902, he has long been 
a leader in establish- 
ing advertising agen- 
cy practice. Calkins 
& Holden early be- 
came recognized as 
the type of new 
agency that was en- 
tirely to displace 
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“LET 
WASHINGTON 
DO IT” 


N IOWA shoe dealer writes —"There ought to be a law 

to limit the styles of shoes.” 
As a people, we have come to expect the Federal Govern 
ment to perform economic miracles. “Pass 2 law” has 
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the precursor of the exhibitions 
now held annually by the Art 
Directors Club. 

“The first book describing the 
working of the new type of ad- 
vertising agency, and the relations 
of client, agent and medium, was 


‘Modern  Advertis- 
ing,’ written by Mr. 
Calkins jointly with 
his partner, the late 
Ralph Holden. Mr. 
Calkins has also 
written for the 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner’s Magazine 








ied. Te tet ee 
complete plan for ‘2ec "seq 
an advertising cam- ‘SiQ-7noncr 
paign, in typewritten Sr ak Watingen wo ov 
outline, illustrated citernsc 
with exhibits, was S.-=tecent 
evolved in the *mrsnems~ 
ofices of this firm, =ssfe 
and was such a =. ec? 


novelty that it was 
worn out through 
being borrowed and 
shown to advertis- 
ers by representa- 
tives of newspapers 
and magazines. The 
first attempt to mer- 
chandise advertising 


weengh 
Baws a can ne more repel ecomome: 
law than « cam repeal the Law of manure, 
WYASHINGTON is jest » grest 
cremercnon of Amercan cum 
ery —hard working homens dong 
so best under 4 detuge of sastrn tne 
from all ot us che burden of wth hot 

"There ought to be slew...” 
Lam year 100,000 new lows were 
where 


chon 
Ove natonad oT) 
srondng ague pert 

of is grit, by far, will deal with bus 
your’ and your 


AN IMPERATIVE need wodey in 0 
etter undermandang of the grow 
Comemenest 


ing relanome 
busmess, 





trendy there are 1,900,000 on the 


fof the dependence of every industry 
wpon every other. Nation's Buss 





barre 
country and 9 founded on the bebet 
that anything which i not for the 
public good is not for the good of 
bonnes: 


That the value of NaTions Bust 


and other magazines. 
He was given the 
honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature 
from Knox College, 
in recognition of his 
work in the field of 
advertising. 
“Although handi- 
capped by an incur- 
able deafness, his 
vivid _ personality 
and _ fine _ intellect 
have been a constant 
inspiration in up- 
holding the highest 
ideals of the adver- 











campaigns to sales- 
men and dealers 
was also made by 
Calkins & Holden. 

“Mr. Calkins early 
recognized that art 
and typography 
must play an im- 
portant part in ad- 





Nsawapedin Annet  tising fraternity, and 
for this service he 
has been chosen by 
a unanimous jury 
as the recipient of 
the gold medal for 
the year 1925.” 

No differentiation 
was made by the 
jury this year be- 


son's growth. 
NATIONS BUSINESS one year ago 
was 160,090. Today « 200,947 





vertising. Trained as 
a printer, he also 
studied art to pre- 
pare himself to util- 
ize the vast resources of art in 
selling messages. He helped to 
organize the first art department 
in any agency. The art depart- 
ment of Calkins & Holden has for 
years been the training school for 
advertising art directors. 

“Mr. Calkins also introduced the 
typographer to the agency’s staff, 
and a special typographical depart- 
ment was created. 

“In 1908 the first exhibition of 
advertising art was held at the 
National Arts Club, suggested and 
planned by Mr. Calkins, and was 


THIS PIECE OF COPY WON A PRIZE 
ON THE MERITS OF THE TEXT 


t ween institutional 


and merchandising 
campaigns in the 
awards for national campaigns. 
The award for an_ institutional 


campaign was optional and the 
jury made no such award this year. 

When the terms governing the 
awards for 1925 were announced 
last year, it was stated that the 
awards would be limited to news- 
papers and periodicals in the 
United States and Canada. Later, 
it was stated that business papers 
also would be eligible. There was 
little material received from the 
business papers and, to encourage 
their participation, the jury has 
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If it P ertains to 


it Belongs in| the 
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Who buys the adding ma- on 
chines, typewriters, station- fo 
ery, filing equipment, fire- pe 

proof safes, desks, chairs, waste baskets, ink, 
pencils and erasers for your office? The purchas- N 
ing agent buys some of them, but the clerks who m 
are to use them exercise a compelling influence , se 
over the specifications. The auditors, the book- di 
keepers and the file clerks can make a success or pl 
a failure of any piece of office equipment if they cc 


CINCINNATI) 1 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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to the Office 
the Times-Star 


are not properly sold on its merits. A single sen- 
tence from a trusted stenographer can often un- 
do all the effect of a salesman’s argument. 


In Cincinnati the Times-Star alone reaches all 
the individuals who are concerned with the pur- 
chase of office equipment. Comparatively few of 
them read the morning newspapers at all. Only 
those directly responsible for the buying read the 
trade papers. But all of them habitually look to 
the Times-Star for guidance in making their per- 
sonal purchases and the purchases of equipment 
for their homes. The habit holds. The influence 
persists. 


No wonder, then, that the manufacturers who 
make office appliances and the merchants who 
sell them should place practically twice as much 
display advertising in the Times-Star as they 
place in both Cincinnati morning newspapers 
combined! 


TIMES-STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Most of the money that keeps indus- 
tries going, comes out of women’s hand- 
bags. 


It’s not a question of who earns the 
money but of who spends it. Women do 
ninety per cent of the family buying. 


Farm women in particular should be 
cultivated. They are business partners 
as well as family buyers. In their hands 
rests the decision whether or not a com- 
modity shall have a farm market. 


Reach more than 800,000 key women 
through the only magazine edited specif- 
ically for them. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N, Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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recommended that an additional 
award be made next year for in- 
dustrial products. 

Another recommendation was 

made by the jury of an award to 
insure recognition of local retail 
campaigns which are conducted in 
the smaller cities, prepared without 
the assistance or resources of an 
advertising agency. 





The Soft and Lovely 
Light of Candles 


ATCH- MAKING hostesses 
M are urged to use the light 
of candles' For there 1s noth- 
ing hike candlelight to make all 
the men be brave and all the 
women beautsful 

Ovington’s have candle- 
sticks and candelabra without 
counting of glass. iron. silver 
pottery and bronze. All good 
to look at and none extrava- 
gantly priced! 
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PRIZE AS THE BEST LOCAL 


RETAIL CAMPAIGN 


AWARDED A 


Award which met 
Business School 
late in January, included the fol- 
lowing members: Henry J Allen, 
publisher of the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon; Bruce Barton, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency; Neil H. 
Borden, assistant professor of ad- 
vertising in the Harvard Business 
School; Dr. M. T. Copeland, pro- 


The Jury of 
at the Harvard 


fessor of marketing in the Har- 
vard Business School; Mac 
Martin, president of the Mac 


Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president and chairman of the 
sales board of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York; Tim Thrift, 
advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, and C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of The Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, New York, and president 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Stanley Resor, 
president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc., New York, 
who also was a member of the 
jury, was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness. 

The official statement for next 
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year’s awards has not been worked 
out. Any information regarding 
the awards may be obtained by 
addressing the secretary of the 
Harvard Business School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Washington to Have New 
Daily Newspaper 
Publication of the United States 
Daily at Washington, D. C., will be 


started March 4 by the United States 
Daily Publishing Corporation. The 
new company has been formed by 


David Lawrence together with a group 
of forty-eight associates. Mr. Law- 
rence, who owns a controlling interest 
in the new enterprise, is president of 
= Consolidated Press Association. 

Jay Jerome Williams, a of the 
Bell Syndicate, will be pu a. e the 
United States Daily; John Rice, 
general manager, and Victor Whithck 
director of advertising. Mr. Rice for- 
merly was general manager of the 
Washington Herald. Mr. Whitlock is 
director of advertising of The Nation’s 
Business. 

The new newspaper, Mr. Lawrence 
said, will concern itself with a com- 
plete presentation of facts covering the 
day-by-day activities of the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of the 
Government. It will not compete with 
other Washington newspapers, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawrence, and will be dis- 
tributed on a national basis. 


W. L. Weeden to Join 
N. & J. Sloane Interests 


Walter L. Weeden, advertising mana- 
ger of the George W. Blabon Company, 
Philadelphia, linoleum manufacturer, 
will leave that company about March 1, 
to fill a similar position with the 
W. & J. Sloane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. The Trenton 
plant was recently completed by the 
Sloane interests for the manufacture 
of linoleum. 


Walter C. Johnson Honored 


The Ch: attanooga Rotary Club he!d its 
annual ladies’ night on Febrnarv 12 
The president of the club is Walter C. 
Johnson, general manager of the « hat‘ 
nooga News and president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
To his surprise he found that his at- 
tendance at the dinner was made the 
occasion of honoring him with a hirth 
day party to celebrate his forty-eighth 
anniversary. 


Wabash, Ind., Newspapers to 


Combine 

The Wabash, Ind., Plain Dealer and 
Times-Star are to he merged as the 
Plain Dealer, effective March 1. Car- 
penter & Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, will act as national advertis- 
ing representatives for the merged 
paper. 











Protecting the Advertising 
Character 


Even Though the Pose of the Character Is Changed Frequently It Can 
} Be Protected Against Infringement 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


i the advertising of many lines 
of goods, the use of advertis- 
ing characters seems particularly 
appropriate. The principal objec- 
tion usually comes from the man 
who pays the bills. The adver- 
tiser, convinced of the inadvisa- 
bility of changing his trade-mark 
in the slightest degree, hesitates 
to use anything which may assume 
valuable trade-mark elements, and 
for this reason he may refuse to 
adopt an advertising character 
whose main attraction is in variety 
of pose. 

There is no reason, however, 
why the advertising character can- 
not be adequately protected. 
Characters fall into two definite 
classes—those which are used as 
trade-marks, and those which are 
used solely to illustrate the points 
of advertising and demonstrate the 
utility of the merchandise. 

In the first class, the Gold Dust 
Twins probably offer the best 
example. These little people ap- 
pear as the trade-mark of Id 
Dust. As such, they perform a 
definite function. 

If an advertising character is 
used in this way, it can be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark in the 
Patent Office, provided it con- 
forms with the requirements of 
the trade-mark law. If the char- 
acter is designed solely for ad- 
vertising purposes, and does not 
appear on the package or the 
goods, it cannot be registered as 
a trade-mark but must be pro- 
tected by other means. 

Frequently, patent attorneys 
have advised their clients never to 
change their trade-marks in the 
slightest degree; or, if a slight 
change is deemed absolutely neces- 
sary, to re-register the mark in 
its improved or changed form. 
This is excellent advice when it 
concerns a trade-mark design that 
has been used for some time to 
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identify a certain piece of mer- 
chandise. But when the trade. 
mark consists of an illustration of 
a human character which lends 
itself to a variety of activities, the 
rule may not apply, especially if 
the character is introduced as an 
actor. 

In a case of this kind, the mark 
consisting of a typical pose of 
the character should be registered, 
It is not necessary to re-register 
the changes, since the courts will 
recognize the generic factor of 
the mark. And if the mark were 
re-registered with every change in 
the pose of the character, it might 
be considered as an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the owner of 
the mark that no generic value 
exists. 


TRADE-MARKS MAY BE CHANGED 


The owner’s right to vary the 
poses of a human character, the 
illustration of which constitutes a 
trade-mark, is well established by 
court decrees. In 1905, a United 
States Circuit Court held that a 
figure similar to that used by the 
Walter Baker Company was an in- 
fringement. A _ similar decision 
was rendered in the Aunt Jemima 
case by a United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Hence, there 
is no doubt that a registered trade- 
mark which is a character that is 
obviously intended to be applied in 
many different ways, can be pro- 
tected against any infringement 
that consists of a similar mark, 
whether the infringement is a 
fixed design or not. 

From numerous other cases, 
the sole factor of protection ap- 
pears to be the intention of the 
owner of the mark in the appli- 
cation of his property. If a mark 
consists, for instance, of a single 
word framed by an ornate design, 
there is no logical reason for 
frequently changing the style of 
lettering and the surrounding de- 
sign. In fact, such changes would 
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Detroit News Advertise- 
ment Brings Thousands 


DOUBLE truck advertisement published exclusively 

in The Detroit News brought the crowd of people 

pictured above to the Brushaber Furniture Com- 
pany’s doors on a zero morning. So great was the re- 
sponse that people had to be kept in line for hours nor 
were the articles advertised of such a nature as to bring 
out only the professional bargain hunters. The people 
were well dressed middle class shoppers of the type that 
has learned to read advertising in The News with confi- 
dence. This reader faith plus the great circulation of 
The News that thoroughly covers the whole Detroit 
market is the combination that many of the world’s most 
famous advertisers have put to use to win for them rich 
returns from America’s Fourth City. And that combina- 
tion is responsible for the publication by The Detroit 
News during 1925 of 33,366,494 lines of advertising—the 
greatest volume among all metropolitan newspapers. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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be inadvisable and dangerous. 
But if the trade-mark is a fanci- 
ful human character which obvi- 
ously requires change of posture 
and expression to make its mean- 
ing clear and to attract attention, 
both the Patent Office and the 
Courts will recognize all the vari- 
ations as the same character and 
consider its ownership from a 
generic standpoint. 

Hence it is possible to use a 
trade-mark very effectively as an 
advertising character. There are 
certain advantages in this because 
the character ties up so intimately 
with the merchandise. The adver- 
tising character which does not 
appear on the merchandise con- 
stitutes quite a different problem 
of protection, and should be copy- 
righted as a print in the Patent 
Office. 

This copyright service is pro- 
vided to protect prints and labels 
under a copyright registration 
which requires a simple procedure. 
If this service is utilized to pro- 
tect the advertising character, it 
is well to copyright every adver- 
tisement in which the character 
appears. This will protect not 
only the character itself but the 
advertisement. 

Therefore, if a few simple pre- 
cautions are taken, there is no 
accuracy in the assertion that the 
advertising character is difficult to 
protect. If a trade-mark is used, 
it is likely that its registration can 
be secured, and if not, it is pro- 
tected under the common law. If 
the advertising character is not, 
from a technical standpoint, a 
trade-mark, the Patent Office of- 
fers a copyright service that is 
effective in protecting an adver- 
tising illustration. 


Hupp Motor Sales Increase 


The Hupp Motor Car Company, De- 
* troit, reports sales of $43,847,198 for 
1925, against $32,320,706 last year. 
Net profit, after taxes, amounted to 
$2,919, 464, as compared with $1,096,160 
in 1924, 


Leaves Cleveland Agency 


C. W. Garrison, an account execu- 
tive of the Nichols-Evans Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, has re- 
“signed. 
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Hawaii Tourist Bureau to Dijs- 
continue Mainland Office 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau, with 
headquarters at Honolulu, will discon. 
tinue its mainland offices on March 1, 
These offices are located at San 
Francisco, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
On that date all the mainland actiyj. 
ties will be taken over and handled by 
the San Francisco office of The H, K, 
McCann Company, which will direct 
all of the advertising activities of the 
Bureau, Printers’ Ink is informed by 
Harold H. Yost, mainland representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Yost’s association with the 
Bureau will cease on July 1, when he 
will become affiliated with the McCann 
agency. Until that time he will make 
his headquarters with the McCann 
agency. Mr. Yost will complete six 
years of service with the Bureau, hav- 
ing served the last four years as main- 
land representative in charge of activi- 
ties in continental United States and 
Canada. 

This change in the organization of 
the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, Mr. Yost 
reports, is part of a program of ex- 
pansion which will involve, according 
to present age an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for advertising Hawaii, to 
be spread over a four-year period, com- 
mencing with 1927. For the current 
year the Bureau’s budget is $140,000, 
of which more fhan $60,000 is to be 
spent in display advertising. 

George T. Armitage continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Bureau, in 
full charge of all activities, with head- 
quarters at Honolulu. 


Bloor Schleppey with Chicago 
Local 


Bloor Schleppey, who has been with 
the public relations department. of the 
‘Yew Orleans Electric Bond Company 
for several years, has been appointed 
secretary of the Chicago Local of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds M. Lowenstein, 
resigned. 


Financial Account for 
Charles C. Green 


E. F. Gillespie & Company, Inc., in- 
vestment securities, Philadelphia "and 
New York, have appointed the Phila- 
delphia office of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc., to direct their 
advertising account. Newspapers will 
be used. 


National Lithographing Com- 
pany Sold 


The National Lithographing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been sold to 
Russell F. Greiner and Sumner E. 
Fifield. Mr. Greiner was recently sales 
manager and_ vice-president of the 
Union Bank Note Company, of that 
city. 
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Responsibility! 1 


HE SEVENTEEN leading depart- 
ment stores of New York used 
29,064,000 lines of advertisingin the city’s 
eleven principal newspapers last year. 


Of this total, 6,581,000 
lines, or 22.6%, appeared in 
THE WoRLD and THE EVENING 
WORLD. 




















Assuming the laborer to 
be well worthy of his hire, it 
would seem that WorRLD 
SERVICE was entrusted by 
these far-sighted merchants 
with the responsibility of pro- 
ducing 22.6% of their grand 
total of about $370,000,000 
in gross sales, or $84,000,000. 

Which is the kind of job 
that is welcomed by papers 
serving two of the city’s largest 
groups of well-to-do families ! 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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1,500,000 
Homes* 


























% A recent survey of eighty-seven cities shows 
that 43.4% of Cosmopolitan families own 
their own homes and 73% live in the 
better class residential districts. A copy of 
this survey will be loaned to any adver- 
tiser or advertising agent upon request. 
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Series 15 


Farming is a large and diversified industry. 


We do not claim that THE DAIRY 
FARMER serves the general farm oper- 
ator. Such a claim would be as far from 
fact as to assume that farm papers of gen- 
eral circulation serve the dairyman in the 
most effective way. 


THE DAIRY FARMER, however, has the 
distinction of both reaching and serving more 
than 250,000 of the most consistent buyers 
in the farm field. Complete facts are yours 
for the asking. 
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E. T MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A Specific Plan Which Can Set 


The Way Out for the Textile 
Industry 





an Over-produced Industry on the 


Right Track Is Suggested by a Banker to a Group of Retailers 


By F. W. 


Vice-President, The Bankers’ 


[Eprror1aL Nore: The textile industry 
has come upon very hard days. The 
retail distributor sits in the saddle and 
the manufacturer walks. 

The manufacturer faces the problem 
of over-productive capacity. * ‘o absorb 
this excess capacity,”” says Mr. Shibley, 
“consumer ability and desire to purchase 
more textile products than at present 
must be created. To create and stimu 
late consumer ability and desire to pur- 
chase textile products, prices must 
become much more attractive than at 
present. In order to lower prices, waste 
in the form of excess human beings, 
excess sales processes, excess styles, 
excess and old machinery and_ mills 
must be eliminated as far as possible so 
that the products of the mills shall flow 
freely to the consumer at the minimum 
of expense in manufacture and° dis- 
tribution.’ 

Mr. Shibley confesses to having lain 
awake nights thinking of this problem. 
He believes he can point the way to the 
first step toward a solution. What that 
step is, will be found in the following 
portions of an address which he made 
before the recent annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Shibley, it should be remarked 
here, is a banker who has shown marked 
interest in delving into sales problems. 
There is no subject, it would seem, that 
is closer to him than building a business 
through planned and _ controlled sales 
management 


HERE is a large over-produc- 

tive capacity in the textile in- 
dustry. There is trouble up the 
line. There are 37,000,000 cotton 
spindles in this country and of this 
number probably 5,000,000 spindles 
are not needed. Conditions in the 
cotton textile trade have changed. 
The demand is for finer and 
lighter fabrics, for attractively 
styled specialties and rayon mix- 
tures. Every cotton mill is not a 
fine goods mill. 

At the same time a consumer 
capacity exists sufficient to employ 
all those 37,000,000 spindles. But 
a consumer demand does not exist. 
Consumer demand is chasing after 
strange gods which it might be 
politic to call by name—very at- 
tractive strange gods they are, too, 





Shibley 
Trust Company, New York 


with a pronounced human appeal. 

Are you retail distributors doing 
all you can to revive and inspire 
consumer demand for cotton fab- 
rics? The cotton manufacturer in 
other days through heroic effort 
built up a magnificent machinery 
to supply you with his products so 
that you could deal in cotton goods 
in quantity. His profits are very 
thin, where they exist, today. 

Are you treating him as gener- 
ously as you should? Are you 
making it as easy as possible for 
him to carry the stocks which once 
you carried? Are you not forget- 
ting at times that he is an essential 
segment ‘of that part of the com- 
mercial structure called production 
and necessarily essential to your 
existence? 

The same words are applicable 
to that other brother of yours, the 
woolen and worsted manufacturer. 
He, too, has come upon bitter 
days. Consumer demand has cold 
eyes for his wonderful wares. 

The manufacturer of silk fab- 
rics appears to be somewhat more 
fortunate. His are the popular 
products of the age. Nevertheless, 
he too is reaching out eagerly to 
attract through you a more con- 
centrated attention to his beautiful 
shimmering fabrics from _ that 
volatile creature, Consumer De- 
mand. 

Are you realizing fully that the 
textile industry demands volume 
in order to secure profits and are 
you doing all in your power to 
secure such volume? 


A PLAN FOR CO-OPERATION 


I am not criticizing you, but 
merely asking questions. The 
banker, your common friend, who 
is so placed in the business world 
that he hears practically every- 
thing that is being said and sees 
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most of what is going on, thinks 
in terms of the whole commercial 
structure. He wonders if the Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Wool and Worsted Association 
and the Silk Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation might not find it to their 
mutual advantage to form a repre- 
sentative national association of 
all the textiles to function as benefi- 
cently as each individual associa- 
tion is now functioning so that the 
problems of textile production and 
distribution might be studied scien- 
tifically and solved. 

He believes, moreover, that it is 
to the interest of every citizen of 
this Republic that all those 37,000,- 
000 cotton spindles and all the idle 
wool and worsted spindles should 
be operating at a profit. 

He is an earnest advocate of 
encouraging and increasing con- 
sumer capacity to purchase the 
products of every legitimate line 
of industry. 

He is pre-eminently a believer in 
service as a means of strengthen- 
ing and fostering consumer capac- 
ity to purchase. 


WORKING IN THE DARK 


During the last twenty years I 
have visited many textile mills 
throughout the country as I have 
always had a particular interest in 
this industry. 

I have been led to wonder many 
times at the confidence manifested 
in the building and equipping of 
huge mills for the manufacture of 
textile products, the ultimate mar- 
kets for which were practically 
unknown to the owners of those 
properties. 

Such manufacturers buy cotton, 
wool or silk, weave these raw ma- 
terials into vast yardages, ship the 
cloth to commission agents, who 
sell it to converters to be bleached, 
printed or dyed, who sell it to job- 
bers who in turn sell it to retailers 
for distribution to the textile con- 
suming public. 

What do the manufacturers of 
the myriad millions of yardage of 
plain gray goods know of the 
ultimate destination of their prod- 
ucts? 

Even the manufacturers of knit 
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goods or other fabricated mer- 
chandise, trade-marked or other- 
wise, can follow their products 
only a certain distance on their 
way to consumption. 

When one talks with these in- 
teresting men who are skilled in 
the arts of production, as to mar- 
ket conditions and future pros- 
pects, they seldom reveal any defi- 
nite conception of trade tendencies 
and possibilities beyond the de- 
mand evidenced by their orders on 
hand. They have sold so many 
thousand cases or bales and these 
orders will keep their mills run- 
ning sO many months. What is 
beyond lies on the knees of the 
gods. 

It is true that they read finan- 
cial and commercial publications. 
They do endeavor to evaluate the 
industrial reaction to political hap- 
penings. They meet in conven- 
tions and cheer one another up 
even as their fathers did of olden 
times. But their minds are per- 
vaded with a great dissatisfaction, 
for they are men of intelligence 
and it revolts them that they are 
so little masters of the industry to 
which their lives have been de- 
voted. They chafe when they find 
they are unable to push the sale of 
their products beyond definite and 
old established limits. How to be- 
come freed from this condition of 
bondage is the thought uppermost 
in their minds. 

They realize that they are far 
removed from the consumer and 
know little intimately of the causes 
which affect his mental processes. 

It has been evident to me, there- 
fore, for many years that mills 
have made millions of yards and 
pounds of textile products without 
knowledge of their ultimate dis- 
position. 

It is evident, however, at the 
present time, that while this ap- 
parently futile system of distribu- 
tion from the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint is still going on, many 
of these manufacturers are com- 
ing to the realization that they 
must arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the methods of merchandis- 
ing and distribution. 

They are acutely conscious that 
there exists an over-productive 
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Re 
‘ KIRSCHMAN’S —_ 
S FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS rev orssame mua coe 
. Clouet and Dauphine Streets qnesowry Sanee Cee, 
. ™ anewer carer ro PHONE HEMLOCK 4800 
y New Orleans, La. 
e - January 29, 1925 
s 

The Times-Picayune, 
4 New Orleans. La. 


Gentlemen: 


4 ‘The year 1925 was the biggest and most satisfactory 

; year in.the history of our business. We used more advertising 

space during that year than ever before-spending about 85% of our 

appropriation in your good paper, and we want to take this occasion 

to thank you for the splendid co-operation, service and wonderful 

results received by using vour paper almost exclusively during 1925. 
We are looking forward to a big business during 1926- 

the reason we say this is because New Orleans is growing and 

exponding rapidly-with our tremendous stocks, large modern 

»tore and merchandising efforts we are bound to grow with the 

Sovth's Leading City. 


With kindest regards, beg to remain, 


Very respectfully. 


LCectronan 








| 
From 300 lines a month, eleven years ago, to more 
than 90,000 lines in 1925! From a small “one- 
, man” business to one of the largest retail furni- 
ture stores in New Orleans! That’s the record of 
one New Orleans advertiser who concentrated 
his advertising in 


Che New Orleang 
imes-Pirayune 


General Representatives: Cone, Rotruenspurc & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Binwet Co. 
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capacity in their industry and they 
are seeking ways eagerly to control 
it, struggling meanwhile under a 
punishing weight of overhead. 

Here and there an especially effi- 
cient manufacturer is discovered 
crawling through the barbed ob- 
stacles out into the free land of 
distribution which he can control. 
His success inspires others. Thus 
do evolutionary trade processes 
mature and ripen, but the slowness 
of the movement is discouraging 
particularly to the faint-hearted 
ones who have waited so patiently 
if unintelligently for the fine old 
sellers’ market to come back. 

This struggling in the toils of a 
great essential industry seems 
tragic in the extreme to an ob- 
server, like myself, who is partial 
to it and has a keen sympathy for 
it. I confess I have lain awake 
nights seeking to find a solution to 
the problem. 

There is an over-productive ca- 
pacity in the textile mills of this 
country. To absorb this excess 
capacity consumer ability and de- 
sire to purchase more textile prod- 
ucts than at present must be cre- 
ated. To create and stimulate 
consumer ability and desire to pur- 
chase textile products, prices must 
become more attractive than at 
present. In order to lower prices, 
waste in the form of excess human 
beings, excess sales processes, ex- 
cess styles, excess and old ma- 
chinery and mills must be elimi- 
nated as far as possible so that the 
products of the mills shall flow 
freely to the consumer at the mini- 
mum of expense in manufacture 
and distribution. 

here appears to be a practical 
way to accomplish this which has 
previously been suggested. It is 
by no means an easy way and will 
prove a difficult road to travel, for 
men after all are very human and 
altruistic propositions seldom ap- 
peal to them. 

It is evident, if anything is evi- 
dent in the analysis of economics, 
that it is not altruism but mighty 
good business and to the selfish 
advantage of each member of the 
commercial structure to work 
diligently to maintain each asso- 
ciate member of the structure in a 
profitable position to the end that 
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consumer capacity to purchase 
may be increased and _ prolonged. 

Therefore, the organization was 
advocated of a National Textile 
Association representative of all 
the textile interests with instruc- 
tions and authority to straighten 
out the kinks in the industry, get 
the mills running on a profitable 
capacity basis, and in particular 
balance and co-ordinate the many 
diverse functions of the industry, 

Undoubtedly a national associa- 
tion of all the textiles, as one of 
its first acts would appoint a com- 
mittee representative of its mem- 
berships to make a thorough study 
and analysis of the industry, to- 
gether with a comprehensive sales 
analysis and report to the mem- 
bers. Such a report would show 
the sales possibilities by kinds and 
styles of all textile products in the 
various markets of the United 
States and foreign countries (a) 
as to cotton goods, (b) as to wool 
and worsted goods, (c) as to silks 
and rayon fabrics. 

Much of this information is 
available in basic form in the De- 
partment of Commerce and in the 
archives of the several textile as- 
sociations. Statistics, however, 
are of little value unless they can 
be translated into lucid speech or 
plain words. 


INFORMATION 


This report would show the 
number of spindles and looms by 
kinds and by location which would 
be necessary to mect the annual 
sales requirements developed by 
the sales analysis, compared with 
the actual spindles and looms by 
kinds and location available in this 


WHICH IS NEEDED 


country. 
The report would contain a 
comprehensive study of inven- 


tories, raw, wrought and in proc- 
ess, divided into two sections, one 
representing inventory require- 
ments to meet the sales forecast 
and the other excess stocks segre- 
gated for gradual liquidation. 
With such basic facts in hand it 
is not credible to believe that 
manufacturers would continue 
grinding out material for which 
the report of their own national 
association showed demand was 
limited or had almost disappeared, 
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Domestic 
Electric 


Refrigeration 


COMPREHENSIVE re- 
view of the development, 
sales, potential market, merchan- 
dising and sales problems of the 
domestic electric refrigerator has 
been prepared by the electrical 
papers of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 


A limited number of copies of 
this review are available. We 
will be glad to lend a copy to any 
interested sales executive, who is 
making a study of this field, or 
to any advertising agency ex- 
ecutive similarly interested. 


For particulars please address 
your inquiry to 


Manager, 


Merchandising Department, 


McGraw-Hill Electrical Publications 
Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York City 
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Mr. Cincinnat; 

















84,000 Music-Lovers 
hear the Symphony! 


During the season of 1924-25, approximately 84,000 
music-lovers heard the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Approximately 50,000 people heard 17 separate artist 
concerts; music shows took in three times as much at 
the box office as dramatic offerings. More than three 
out of every four homes in Greater Cincinnati have 
pianos. More than 160,000 phonographs and 120,000 
radios have been sold here. 


THE CINCINNATI 


““Goes to the home, 
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Music-Lover 


~ virtuoso in living 


Tap, tap! A hundred musicians stiffen into statues. The 
conductor’s baton rises, falls—two chords crash forth. 
Beethoven’s “Fate” Symphony has begun... Out in the audience, 
Mr. Cincinnati Music-Lover leans forward, absorbed . . . Like 
Huneker, Mr. Music-Lover believes that every one interested 
in music should be able to play himself. So, tomorrow evening 
at his “baby grand,” he will be strumming softly to himself. 
Later, the masters will play for him on his cabinet phonograph, 
or the radio will fill the room with some great singer’s voice. 


But Mr. Music-Lover isn’t completely bounded by the 


“classics.” His moods demand Gershwin as well as Mozart, 
Berlin as well as Bach. 


This enthusiasm of Mr. Music-Lover for the “most intangible 


of the arts” has actually colored the character of the city. It 
has made Cincinnati the musical capital of America. The 
Conservatory and College are Meccas for hundreds of students. 
The Symphony Orchestra has no superior; the May Festivals 
are known around the world. 


But Mr. Music-Lover has interests other than music. The 


polo field and golf links see him often; the better clubs prize 
his membership; business hails him as one of its leaders... 
And The Daily Enquirer knows him, too. It meets him every 
morning at the breakfast table, bringing him all the news of 
all his interests. 


How many Mr. Music-Lovers are there? One knows they 


number in the thousands. One knows, too, that they buy 
clothing as well as music, automobiles as well as pianos. One 
knows, finally, that they are influenced in what and where they 
buy by what they read and where they read it... You Mr. 
Advertiser, can decide what they shall read—The Daily Enquirer 
will supply the “where” ! 


1. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”? 
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that, for example, ginghams would 
be made in quantities and forced 
on the market when the consumers 
demanded silk, that the manufac- 
ture of sheetings would be based 
on loom capacity rather than upon 
consumer requirements, that seam- 
less hosiery would continue to 
flood the market when the public 
was leaning toward full-fashioned 
products, that print cloths would 
continue to fill warehouses and 
glut the markets when even the 
negroes and common laboring peo- 
ple possessed the resources to 
purchase finer materials. 

It is not unreasonable to believe 
that when textile manufacturers 
come to a serious study of this re- 
port and contemplate the idle 
textile machinery _ statistics of 
Great Britain, together with the 
rapid development of the industry 
in Japan and India, they will 
begin immediately to adjust them- 
selves and their properties to the 
conditions as ascertained and set 
forth. 

Furthermore, the report would 
contain an exhaustive study of the 
costs of production by kinds of 
products and location which when 
analyzed and compared, would 
form the basis of savings sufficient 
in amount, in my opinion, to pro- 
vide a fair revenue on invested 
capital even. under present market 
conditions. 

Whether the suggestion of such 
an association taking in hand a 
reorganization of the textile indus- 
try is practical or merely fanciful, 
ultimate prosperity to the industry 
as a whole lies only along the 
way of change in present methods 
and conditions. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are locked up 
throughout the world in excess 
plant capacity and in excess inven- 
tories. Thousands of human be- 
ings are toiling in this industry to 
no profitable purpose. This ex- 
cess capital and labor should be 
released for the financing and 
operation of industries possessing 
greater potentialities of reward. 

The consuming public has given 
notice that it will no longer pay 
the toll necessitated by the exces- 
sive waste in the manufacture and 
distribution of textile products. 
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Therefore, by some means or other 
this waste must be eliminated, Let 
us hope that it will not be by mak- 
ing certain cities and sections of 
the country places of despair 
cemeteries whose mausoleums are 
abandoned textile mills. 

Retail dry goods distributors may 
say pertinently, “Why should we 
worry? Our house is in order. 
We have elaborate systems of 
stock control. We are in excellent 
financial condition. We carried 
the inventory bag for years—now 
let the manufacturers and jobbers 
carry it a while.” Fine, gentlemen, 
but bad economics. Think over 
what has been said. There exists, 
visible to all sensible men, a com- 
mercial structure of which retail 
distribution at the present time is 
the most profitable and controlling 
section. That is your practical re- 
lation to it. You have, however, 
an ethical relation to it and the 
consideration and treatment of 
that relationship lies in the hands 
of such an association as this. 


Albert M. Marshall Dead 


Albert Morley Marshall, founder 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Marshall-Wells Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., manufacturer of Zenith 
hardware, died recently at that city at 
the age of seventy-five. Ie was also 
associated with the Duluth Showcase 
Company, the Duluth Boiler Works, 
and the American Carbolite Company, 
all of Duluth, and the Lufkin Rule 
Company, Saginaw, Mich. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 

The Frank J. Kimball Company, manu- 
facturer of direct flow turbine pumps, 
has appointed Britton & Chadwick, Los 
Angeles, advertising agency, as_ sales 
and advertising counsel. le pa- 
pers, foreign magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


Postum Cereal to Buy Iglehart 
Brothers 


The Postum Cereal Company, New 
York, will buy Iglehart Brothers, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., manufacturer of Swans 
Down cake flour. The purchase will 
be consummated in March. 


Appoints Street & Finney 
Agency 
The Bay State Fishing Company, 
Boston, has appointed Street & Finney, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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The Average Poster in 
Detroit* shows to a daily 
circulation of 66,596 (by 
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HE average man today covers a 
much wider range of local terri- 
tory than a few years ago. ‘The 
modern complexity of life and improved 
facilities for getting over more ground 
have vastly increased the circulation to 
which Outdoor Display is continually 


exposed, 


Each year of increased prosperity develops 
a huge army of new spenders for th 
market—people who have just arrived at 
t financial state where they can now afford 


to buy the things which yesterday they 


desired but could not afford Phe 
more susceptible to advertising appeal tl 
ny other part of the advertiser's potent 
market his fresh army of spend 
omin ip) ‘ ! tl ! ! 
i 
() \ , 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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Advertising’s Step-Children 


How Can the Non-Profit Products Be Made into Respected Members 
of the Family? 


By Jesse Calvin 


«s] F I were to go back into the 

advertising business,” said a 
banker who had formerly been a 
successful advertising agent, “I’d 
make a bee-line for just one kind 
of advertising accounts. I’d go to 
the heads of concerns that might 
already be advertising their king- 
pin product, but who also make 
some other products and I’d say: 
‘I want to do a little advertising 
for you.’ 

“And the reply would be, ‘Noth- 
ing doing: The Blank Agency is 
doing our advertising.’ 

“Then I’d say: ‘They are adver- 
tising your Snowball Shoe Polish. 
I’m interested in your line of 
shoe-strings.’ And the manufac- 
turer would give me a sad look 
which would lead me to say: ‘I 
know what you are thinking about. 
You wish you dared tell me that 
you are losing money on your 
shoe-string line. You wish you had 
a way to break even on your shoe- 
strings. You'd be satisfied just to 
break even, let alone thinking of 
spending money to advertise in 
the hopes of a profit.’ 

“And then I'd be away on my 
sales talk. Many of the manufac 
turers I approached would be will 
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departments in department stores 
and units in chain stores which 
would provide great fields for 
sound advertising. 

There is one nationally known 
house, spending hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars annually in adver- 
tising and showing a nice annual 
profit, which holds under one roof 
a line of some half-dozen or more 
products. Two of those products 
maintain the business, pay wages, 
salaries and dividends and do the 
whole job for the institution. The 
rest of them show a loss. Every 
one of those losing products was 
brought into the business with 
hopes running high. The manage- 
ment had the thought that addi- 
tional lines could be developed at 
a profit and that they would bear 
their full share of the overhead. 
But for some reason or other, al- 
though the products were good, 
so far as quality went, it seemed 
impossible to sell them in suff- 
cient volume to make them profit 
able members of the line 


rHE PRESIDENTS VIEWS 
The president of the company 
insisted that the losing lines be 
brought into real volume, because 
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Advertising’s Step-Children 


How Can the Non-Profit Products Be Made into Respected Members 
of the Family? 


By Jesse Calvin 


T F I were to go back into the 
advertising business,” said a 


buccessful advertising agent, “I’d 


ake a bee-line for just one kind 
pf advertising accounts. I’d go to 
e heads of concerns that might 


I want to do a little advertising 
or you.’ 

“And the reply would be, ‘Noth- 
ng doing: The Blank Agency is 
Hoing our advertising.’ 

“Then I’d say: ‘They are adver- 
ising your Snowball Shoe Polish. 

’m interested in your dine of 

And the manufac- 


now what you are thinking about. 
ou. wish you dared tell me that 
you are losing money on your 


h way to break even on your shoe- 
strings. You’d be satisfied just to 
break even, let alone thinking of 
spending money to advertise in 
he hopes of a profit.’ 

“And then I’d be away on my 
Bales talk. Many of the manufac- 
urers I approached would be will- 


“The country has a large num- 
er of fine companies showing nice 


truth were known, those same 
houses have in their families of 
products some step-children that 
are cripples and instead of help- 
ing to support the family are 
drains and drags upon it.” 

The banker went on to point 
out that the advertising man who 
would appreciate that situation and 
could get heads of business houses 
o be frank about it, could smoke 
out an endless assortment of prod- 
cts in manufacturing concerns and 


departments in department stores 
and units in chain stores which 
would provide great fields for 
sound advertising. 

There is one nationally known 
house, spending hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars annually in adver- 
tising and showing a nice annual 
profit, which holds under one roof 
a line of some half-dozen or more 
products. Two of those products 
maintain the business, pay wages, 
salaries and dividends and do the 
whole job for the institution. The 
rest of them show a loss. Every 
one of those losing products was 
brought into the business with 
hopes running high. The manage- 
ment had the thought that addi- 
tional lines could be developed at 
a profit and that they would bear 
their full share of the overhead. 
But for some reason or other, al- 
though the products were good, 
so far as quality went, it seemed 
impossible to sell them in suffi- 
cient volume to make them profit- 
able members of the line. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


The president of the company 
insisted that the losing lines be 
brought into real volume, because 
in that way the earnings of the 
company would be safeguarded. 
“There would be just that many 
more cylinders hitting,” was his 
way of explaining it. 

The sales manager insisted that 
every product had his thought and 
attention. Only one man, the treas- 
urer of the company, seemed to 
have a sound, though a rather dis- 
concerting viewpoint. 

“The trouble with those lines 
is, first of all, that there is nobody 
directly responsible for making 
the showing, outside of the men 
wko also have to maintain the 
sales on the lines which keep the 
company going. The chances are 
that we should have a separate 
manufacturing department and a 
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separate sales organization to pro- 
duce and sell those lines. But, of 
course, that would set aside the 
president’s idea of making these 
lines take over a full share of 
operating and selling expense. As 
it is now, theoretically, the sales 
manager and his men are supposed 
to promote the sale of those lines. 
They mean to do so, but they do 
not. A salesman, working the 
trade, is going to talk first of all 
the money-making lines. Nine- 
tenths of the sales manager’s cor- 
respondence with his men deals 
with the established lines. Our 
secondary lines are in active com- 
petition with similar products made 
by other companies which give 
their entire thought and attention 
to those products. With us they 
are theoretically major lines, but 
actually, they are little more than 
side-lines. If the success or failure 
of the company depended upon 
those products, there would be a 
whole-hearted interest put into 
them which is now missing.” 

And so the company goes on 
year after year. In theory, it is 
steadily at work building up the 
sale of these minor lines, but 
actually those lines are getting but 
half-hearted attention and they are 
continuing to lose money. The 
sales manager is unwilling to face 
the facts and the same holds true 
of the production department 
and the head of the company. The 
organization is showing a profit 
from year to year and the losing 
lines are overlooked. 

It did happen, in a certain in- 
stance, that an advertising agent, 
anxious to demonstrate his worth, 
obtained the opportunity to work 
out a merchandising and advertis- 
ing plan for a virtual side-line 
which was losing money. He had 
a particular liking for that prod- 
uct and he worked out a plan 
which the head of the company 
liked. The plan was put into effect 
and the line went into profits with- 
in a year. 

Here was the plan in brief: 

“Before we can hope to adver- 
tise it successfully, we must have 
reasonably good distribution in the 
territory where we expect to ad- 
vertise. Before we can get that 


distribution, we must have th 
territory intelligently covered } 
salesmen whose sole job is { 
get that distribution. And tho 
men must be directed by one ma 
whose income depends entirely oj 
his showing with that product.” 

“Yes, but that means virtual} 
a separate sales organization,” 


to sell and thus lower their sellj 
expense.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” 
tising agent agreed. 
now it is only a side-line which ; 
losing you money and taking 
certain amount of your men’s tim 
without showing any signs o 
headway. It isn’t breaking even 
so it would be better to abandon j 
entirely. However, it has merit anf 
it seems to have possibilities if yor 
give it a chance. Why not give if 


pretty well established and mak 
ing a profit, you can consider 
merging it into your regular lin 
Maybe by that time your regula 
salesmen will be glad to give i 
their whole-hearted support.” 


A SEPARATE SALES FORCE 


The upshot was the develop 
ment of a separate sales force un 


der a_ separate sales manager 
Within a year, the line was puf 


feet were retained in the territory 
as specialty men. It began to wor 
out that the full-line men sold the 
new line on commission in addi 


The special sales force remained 
in the territory as specialty me 


paid a commission on all sales i 
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One out of 215,000! 


You know this man, and you know something of his buying needs. You 

ould look on him as a fine prospect if you could approach him in the right 

ay. Yet he is only one of 215,000 like him whom you may approach 
ough Nation’s Business ! 
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Business has increased well over 215,000 ! 


Have you a message for these men? 
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MERLE THORPE, Editor 
Published Monthly at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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his entire territory, regardless of 
whether they were made by him 
or by the full-line salesmen or 
whether they came in by mail. In 
short, the specialty man was made 
what amounted to a territorial 
sales manager or sales-promotion 
manager so far as his particular 
product was concerned while the 
regular line men, greater in num- 
ber and calling on the trade more 
frequently, rounded up the orders 
and kept the trade supplied in pro- 
portion to the demand. The spe- 
cialty force has, of late, been 
somewhat reduced. The minor 
product is now well established 
and getting as much thought and 
attention in a sales way as is its 
leading competitor, put out by a 
house which manufactures noth- 
ing else. 

“The trouble with many a house 
in its attitude toward its minor 
products,” our ex-agent banker 
acquaintance explained, “is that all 
too often a house that is making 
good with one product feels that 
it can, with but little effort and no 
expense, launch a side-line product. 
It has an idea that because it has 
a good brand demand on, let us 
say, prepared roofing, a line of 
paint will move right along beside 
the roofing. As a matter of fact, 
it won’t. On the contrary, that 
secondary line of paint gets into 
competition with other lines of 
paint. The roofing salesmen find 
it hard to pay so much attention 
to paint as they do to roofing and 
commence to neglect the more 
difficult job. And soon the paint 
line becomes a nuisance for the 
sales department. In spite of its 
protestations, the sales department 
is neglecting the secondary line. 

“But, given a chance to get upon 
its feet, with the driving power 
of a group of men _ interested 
solely in that product, the side- 
line can be put on its feet and, 
once on its feet, the regular men 
can be taught gradually to build 
a growing business, but always, or 
at least for a long time, there 
must be the steady effort of at 
least a few men whose income de- 
pends solely on the progress they 
make with that particular product.” 

There are countless such side- 
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line products in numerous con- 
cerns. They have the advantage of 
executive interest and sympathy. 
Adequate capital is available jf 
reasons for its investment in the 
line be demonstrated. There js 
much real opportunity in those 
weaker brothers of the main-line 
for the advertising man and the 
salesman who is looking for a 
chance to do a real job. 


A. E. Tregenza, Vice-President, 
Chicago Fuse 


A. E. Tregenza, who has been a. 
sistant to the president of the Chicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made vice-president in 
charge of sales. Before joining this 
company in 1924 he was general sales 

































manager of the Economy Fuse & 
Manufacturing Company, also of 
Chicago. 





Pierce-Arrow Sales Greatly 
Increased 


In a financial report recently issued 
by Myron T. Forbes, president of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, it is stated that there was 2 
35 \ « cent increase in sales during 
1925, over those of 1924. Net income 
for last year amounted to $1,629,782, 
In 1924, a net income of $751,060 was 
reported. 





Pump Account for Henry 


Decker Agency 
The J. E. Kennedy Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of pumps, has ap 
inted Henry Decker, Ltd., advertis 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. usiness papers 
will be used. 


J. M. Kirkham with “Utah 


Farmer” 

James M. Kirkham, assistant general 
manager of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, has been appointed managing edi- 
tor of the Utah Farmer, which is pub- 
lished by the Deseret News. 








Boston “American” and “‘Adver- 


tiser” Appoint W. D. Nugent 

William D. Nugent has resigned 
advertising manager of the Boston 
Herald and Traveler to become adver 
tising director of the Boston Americas 
and Daily Advertiser. 


Enoch Wolberg Dead 
Enoch Wolberg, fifty-three years old, 
advertising manager of the New York 
Jewish Daily News for the last twenty 
years, died last week at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
+ i ee the Jewish Daily News in 
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“Utah The Miami Herald renders a com- 
prehensive Merchandising Service 
to all national advertisers who enter 
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—_ .a@ Cosmopolitan reaganine 
vertisement appearing in Printer. 
Ink Weekly Jan. 28th. 
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All you have heard 
about the remarkable 
growth of Greater 
Detroit is true-—and 
despite the fact that 
the Detroit Times 

has grown even faster 
than the community, 
our 225,000 evenings 
and 300,000 Sundays 
do not fully cover | 
the field. 

Use the two evening 
newspapers and two 
of the three Sundays--- 
which is cheap cover- 
age for a market of a 
million and a half 
people. 
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Rebutting Mr. Buttelman 


The Wary Letter Writer Still Uses His “Dear Sir” 
By Lawrence C. Lockley 


Correspondence Counselor, The First National Bank of Los Angeles 


. V. BUTTELMAN, in the 

February issue of PrinTERS’ 
Ink MONTHLY, writes convincingly 
on the need for bashing in the top 
of the high hat in business corre- 
spondence. He would-have us be 
ourselves, delete the “yours sin- 
cerely,” and “Dear Mr.” along 
with the “yours to hand.” 

Iam with Mr. Buttelman—that 
is, within limits. I would do much 
to make all letters not only terse, 
concise, definite and clear, but also 
warm, friendly, humanistic com- 
munications. We all agree with 
that stand until we start to dic- 
tate. 

But when it comes to “modern- 
izing” the appearance of our let- 
ters, I rather think that Mr. But- 
telman overlooks the fundamental 
purpose of letters in his relentless 
ratiocinating. There is much that 
is illogical in our lives, and which 
will remain so. The most pacific 
man today is the one man who 
still wears buttons on the back 
of his coat to secure a sword belt 
—the preacher. That illogicality, 
though, does not necessarily frus- 
trate fundamental purposes. 

When I write a letter, I have 
only one purpose—to sell my idea. 
If I could sell that idea better by 
leaving off the “Dear Mr. Blank,” 
I'd gladly leave it off. If I could 
sell the idea better by writing the 
letter upside-down on the letter- 
head, I’d just as gladly do that. 

However, the one way of selling 
an idea is to focus all attention 
possible on it, and on the reasons 
that make it valid. Anything we 
do, then, to detract attention from 
the purpose of a letter will lessen 
that letter’s chance of success. 

Recently I received one of these 
modernized letters. I can’t quite 
recall what the letter was about, 
nor from whom it was. That for- 
getfulness is unusual, because re- 
membering letters is a part of my 
job. But I do know that the letter 
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was in its shirt sleeves. The un- 
usual form so held my attention 
that I had no time for consider- 
ing anything else. 

The same situation faces us all 
throughout business relations. We 
send our salesmen out attired more 
or less conservatively. Without any 
doubt, a starched collar is often 
uncomfortable. I have left my hot 
feet in tight shoes a good many 
times when I should have pre- 
ferred to take them off, my socks 
with them, and wiggle my bare 
toes deep into the pile of a rug 
in the office of the man who was 
a prospect for my sale. 

I was too busy holding the poor 
chap’s attention to consider any- 
thing “off topic” myself. And I 
could not afford to let any diver- 
gent factor give that struggling 
attention a chance to stray, I had 
to make myself unobtrusive—my 
proposition all obtrusive. 

No, the wise salesman still wears 
his white collar. 

Likewise, the wary letter writer 
still uses his “Dear Sir.” 


TRY AND DO IT 


The counsel to “be yourself” in 
letter writing glitters pleasantly, 
but it fails to assay. Certainly, the 
letter writer cannot expect to write 
his letters as he would talk. If he 
does, and thinks that such is his 
practice, probably all he needs is 
a literal-minded stenographer or 
a verbatim report of a twenty- 
minute conversation. 

Ordinary talk suffers from many 
ills that one-page letters cannot 
afford to contract. It lacks com- 
pression, compactness. The talker 
speaks all around his point. The 
speaker can, and almost always 
does, piece out the inadequacy 
of his words by gestures, tonal in- 
flection, facial expression. More- 
over, the usual conversationalist 
chooses his words at random, not 
bothering his head nor stopping 
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the flow of his talk to pick out 
exactly the word he wants; he can 
always prop each weak word with 
several qualifying words. 

Letters must have health certifi- 
cates against all of these diseases. 
They must be compact, because 
they rarely should run over a page 
—and that page is broken into by 
letterhead and trimmings. They 
must be brief. Not only that, but 
they must be entirely self-suffic- 
ient. They are frozen; they cannot 
break inte smiles at the right mo- 
ment, but must infer the smiles. 
Because they must be brief and 
self-sufficient, they must be writ- 
ten with words that go imme- 
diately about their job. 

It is obvious, then, that a dic- 
tator cannot sprawl over his let- 
ter as he often does over his lunch, 
drawing queer figures on the table 
cloth and scattering cigarette ashes 
on the carpet. He must be quick- 
witted with his sentences, neat with 
his paragraphs, and nice with his 
word distinctions. 

It isn’t the white collars that our 
letters wear that make them ob- 
noxious to Mr. Buttelman. It is 
probably their hopeless, routine 
manner, their triteness, their 
vagueness, their perfunctory atti- 
tude. I am quite sure that a good 
letter writer could open his letter, 
not with “Dear Mr. Buttelman,” 
but with “Darling Mr. Buttelman,” 
and get his interested attention if 
he concentrated his message into 
a few friendly lines. The trim- 
mings. are trivialities—albeit needed 
trivialities. The good letter is 
made good, is made striking, is 
made convincing, is made friendly, 
by something more fundamental 
than a slight and purely super- 
ficial change in nomenclature and 
appearance. 

Letters today—and I do not 
speak without some observation, 
because my job requires that I 
read actually somewhere between 
200 and 500 letters a day—are not 
chafed by their starched collars; 
they are burdened by their time 
clocks or rendered obnoxious by 
their loud, checked suits. 

The majority of business letter 
writers are not men of profound 
genius. Occasionally, I think, they 


rise to mediocrity in their mo. 
ments of highest achievement, 
They overlook the steady relation 
between salary and production, be- 
tween sales and profit. They re. 
gard work as a millstone hung 
about the necks of their blythe 
spirits. They time-serve, doing 
routine tasks, rendering unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and 
hating from the bottom of their 
souls anything that makes them 
think. They write the letters that 
are burdened by time clocks. 

Many others write glib letters 
full of empty phrases and superla- 
tives. They write letters built on 
formulas. All of their letters have 
the unctious tone of the bogus oil 
stock letter. They strive so hard 
for the “attention getter” that they 
overlook entirely the product. 

The letter must say what it has 
to say in the most direct, the most 
simple, the most human, and the 
most friendly way. If what it has 
to say is businesslike, well con- 
sidered, convincing—then it is a 
good letter. 

No better statement of what a 
letter should be can be given than 
a reply recently given me when | 
praised a letter. “Lockley,” the let- 
ter writer said, “I always try to 
write my letters so that it’s the 
man, not the job, writing.” 





Belting Account for Minne- 
apolis Agency 

The W. S.. Nott Company, Minne. 
apolis, manufacturer of waterproof 
leather belting, has appointed Addison 
Lewis & Associates, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Northwest farm papers will 
be used. 





G. D. Wardrop with 
N. E. Vail & Company 


G. Douglas Wardrop, formerly presi- 
dent and editor of Radio Merchandis. 
img, New York, has been appointed 
vice-president of N. E. Vail and Com- 
pany, Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., real 
estate, bonds and mortgages. 





Robert E. Ramsay Organiza- 
tion Incorporates 


The Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
New York, sales promotion service, 
which has been operating as a partner 
ship since its inception last August, 
has been incorporated. 
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How Much Would 
You Give 






To have your public ask for your 
advertising ? 





To know that they welcome it and 


read it? 


To know that it will be read many 
times over ? 







To know that your messages are 


learned by heart ? 


To get repetition of appeal without 
repetition of expense? 












An intelligently constructed merchandising 
story will do all these things for you. 








“Add the children to your sales force!” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Paid Space to Meet a False Report 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Takes’ Prompt Action 
to Offset Misinformation 


paAtse rumors or reports based 
on half-truths have always 
hurt business. The bigger a busi- 
ness grows, the more rumors seem 
to pursue it. Reports emanate 
from all sorts of sources, from 
competing salesmen to the person 
who just likes a bit of gossip and 
takes delight in passing it on. 

Every business, at some time or 
other, is faced with the problem 
of meeting a report, either spoken 
or actually published, which is 
false and may impair morale or 
hurt sales. Shall the company 
maintain a dignified silence, bring 
a suit for libel, or publicly deny 
it? Is it best to ignore malicious 
gossip, rumors and misinforma- 
tion, or to come out openly and set 
matters straight? 

Recently, several big companies 
and industries facing such a prob- 
lem have met it by a frank state- 
ment of facts in the advertising 
columns. This method has been 
proved effective over a period of 
several years. 

The California Olive Growers 
Association, Colgate and Company, 
Wilson & Company and a score of 
other advertisers have proved in 
the past that advertising copy, to- 
day, when sponsored by a com- 
pany which has previously built a 
reputation by advertising, is so 
thoroughly believed by the public 
that it offers a prompt and effec- 
tive method of killing off fake in- 
formation, malicious rumors and 
unfounded published reports. 

The most recent example of this 
modern tendency is the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
This company was recently re- 
organized in order that a plan 
might be provided for the acquisi- 
tion of stock in the company by its 
employees. 

During recent merger plans of 
certain food companies, the report 
was spread, and eventually came 
into print, that the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company was to be 
acquired and become part of a 
great combine. The company’s re- 
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organization lent some credence tp 
such reports, and the company felt 
it advisable to act quickly. 

It purchased space in a large 
list of newspapers in the territory 
served by the company, ‘and in a 
frank statement which quoted the 
president of the company, John A. 
Hartford, denied the report of its 
acquisition by the National Food 


Products Company. The copy 
read: 
Mr. John A. Hartford, President of 


the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
states that there is no truth whatever 
in the published report that the control 
of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Ta 
Co. is to be acquired by the Nationa 
Food Products Co. Substantially, all of 
the common stock and a majority of the 
preferred stock of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. is owned by the manage. 
ment and its employees. No sale of the 
company or of the control of its stock 
is now or ever has contemplated. 

The recent reorganization of the com- 
pany was for the sole purpose of pro 
viding a plan for the acquisition of stock 
in the company by its employees. 

The company regrets very much the 
publication of the misleading and un 
founded statements in the public press. 

This statement is made to correct any 
wrong impression which these state 
ments may have made. 


This particular report, denied in 
paid space, was due to an error 
in transmitting news. Not mali- 
cious in intent nor source, it never- 
theless might have been the cause 
of damage and loss to the A. & P. 

The manner of meeting it is de- 
signed to prevent its repetition, 
either in print or in conversation. 





Stewart-Warner Canadian Ac 
count with Toronto Agency 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, automobile ac 
cessories and radio equipment, has ap- 


pointed Smith, Denne | Moore 
Limited, Toronto. advertising agency, 
to direct its Canadian advertising. 


Newspapers, magazines, business papers 
and farm papers will be used. 


Advanced by John O. Powers 
Agency 


William S. Marr, of the John O. Pow 
ers Co., New York advertising agency, 
has been appointed production manager. 
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1925 told an advertising 
story for 1926 in Los Angeles 


HE only GAIN in local advertising 

made in Los Angeles during 1925 
was by The Los Angeles Examiner. 
All other papers showed a loss. 


The Examiner also carried the greatest 
volume of national advertising in its 
territory. 


Remember that, when you are making out 
your 1926 schedules, for, better than 
anything else, it shows where the adver- 
tisers on the ground found results. 


Advertisers coming into the Los Angeles market “‘cold” will 
find The Los Angeles Examiner’s Merchandising Service . 
Department of material aid in providing market infor- 
mation, merchandising the advertising in advance of its 
appearance, and helping to secure retail distribution. A 
postal will bring the details. 


165,000 Daily 385,000 Sunday 


JOSEPH CONNELL 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City 


WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Its a Great Idea” 


But is it?— Really great ones 
frequently don’t look that way 


VERY advertisement has two audiences to meet: 
—layman critics, quick to judge, and a public, 
slow to spend. 

It’s hard to please them both. Thus many good ads 
pass on in infancy. 

Back in the early days of the motion picture in- 
dustry, producers called on the layman public for 
ideas. Now they don't. The audience public wouldn't 
“buy” them. 

It’s the same in advertising. 

Critics come to criticize, not to buy. As a general 
proposition they like things that the public doesn't. 

“Great Ideas” are common. “Great Selling Ideas” 
are as rare as the Phoenix. 


Ideas that look “great” to the layman seldom have 
that quality. Ideas that are great in galvanizing public 
response seldom show it to other than the expert eye 
. .. and to profit sheets. 

That's simple to understand. Really great selling 
ideas are so sound, so reasonable, so common sense in 
their logic that it is hard to believe they are great. 


The average layman thinks Barnum’s ideas still 
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apply. So, think they, ads must tell, in tricks of word 
and picture, “Here’s The Greatest Show On Earth.” 

The public stops, looks and admires—then passes 
along; its spending habits undisturbed. 

It takes logic—soft-spoken, convincing and rea- 
sonable—to attract the public’s dollars; advertising 
“clever” enough not to look that way at all . . . clever 
enough to go silently about its business of selling mer- 
chandise at a profit. 

Experienced advertisers and agents know how true 
that is, 

Inexperienced ones pay to find out. 

Advertising is a serious business. Writing the kind 
of copy that sells goods is a difficult art. Yet a simple 
one when once understood; its only basis of measure- 
ment is a sales report; its only secret, simple common 
sense. 
And common sense, so we have found, is the 
only proved road to profit results from advertising. 

Test your “copy” on that theory. Let the public, 
whose support you seek, be its only trusted critic. 
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NEW YORK Tr! CHICAGO 

247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 

1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 






Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client's interest. 
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**Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 















































Efficient Shipping Service An Economic Factor 
In Business Building 


miles by use of the City Directory “the 
community catalog,” to verify names 
and addresses, route deliveries and 
furnish essential data no- 
where else obtainable. 


Prompt and accurate delivery of goods 
unconsciously influences public esti- 
mate of your business and tends to 


hold and increase patronage 
which has cost money and 
effort to secure. 


Delayed and returned de- 


liveries or shipments, dueto @@ 


mistakes in names or trans- 
position of house numbers, 
reflect carelessness in the 
shipping department which 
reacts to the detriment of 
the business and adds to 
overhead. 


This trade mark appears 


in directories of leadin, 


publishers. 


kt 


Your own name and busi- 
ness address prominently 


P displayed, with extended in- 


formation, in your City 
Directory, will make it easy 
to find thedesired particulars 
about you. New business 
connections are constantly 
being formed on [facts ob- 
tained from City Directories. 


Executives responsible for delivery Our booklet, Directories; What The 


systems can improve service and save 
time and many expensive delivery 


Are and How They Function, will tell 
you how. Send for a free copy. 


ASSOCIATION oy 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 


524 Broadway, New York City 
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How Industrial Sales Grow in a 


Thin Market 


Never Letting a Buyer Become Unsold Has Brought Year after Year 
Increase to the Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Company 


a is it possible to pick 
out one reason and point to it 
with unruffled assurance as the 


pecially in the industrial or tech- 
nical field this is true. Where one 
industry sells its output to other 
industries rather than to great sec- 
tions of the general public, the 
factors that make for selling suc- 
cess are apt to bury themselves 
well below the surface. 

Since 1912, each year’s sales of 
the Dreis & Krump Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Chicago, which 
makes steel bending brakes, have 
shown an increase over those of 
the preceding year. There are 
several reasons for this record, 
with its absence of post-war 
sump. But in the front rank of 
these reasons is the company’s pol- 
icy of never allowing a buyer of 
one of its machines to become un- 
sold on it. 

How this policy works out is 
shown by an incident that hap- 
pened a year or two ago. Some 
time in 1912 the company sold a 
brake to a man in Sioux Falls, 
S. D. ‘It gave complete satisfac- 
tion until a small part broke after 
twelve years of use. He wrote to 
the company about it and was sent 
a repair part. The cost of the 
part was about $2 but no charge 
was made. The Sioux Falls manu- 
facturer, expecting to pay for the 
part, was properly grateful and 
apparently the matter ended there. 

About a year later, the man 
from Sioux Falls dropped into the 
company’s offices. Before he left 
he ordered a new brake, bigger 
and more expensive than his old 
one. No one had to sell him. No 
other company had an opportunity 
to sell him. He bought because 
Dreis & Krump had already sold 
him, first on its brakes and then 
on its policy of supplying cus- 
tomers with small repair parts 
without any cost to them, no mat- 


ter how old the brake. However, 
incidents of this type having to 
do with matter of servicing or 
handling complaints represent but 
one phase of the company’s plan 
for keeping its sales growing year 
after year. 

Before any manufacturer can 
keep a buyer from becoming un- 
sold he must, of course, have 
buyers. That means advertising, 
sales promotion and management. 
The product that this firm makes 
is called a brake but it bears © 
no relation to mechanism for stop- 
ping or slowing down machinery 
such as the brake on a vehicle. It 
is a device for bending sheet metal 
or steel plates. The tinsmith, the 
cornice maker, the metal box 
manufacturer, the railroad, the 
automobile maker, the boilermaker 
and many others use brakes when- 
ever they must bend sheets of 
metal. In short, a broad market 
for bending brakes exists, but the 
market when it is analyzed proves 
to be a thin market, for brakes do 
not wear out quickly. A _ well- 
made brake will last a lifetime if 
it is operated with reasonable care. 
Once a buyer has a brake, he is 
not a prospect for another unless 
his business expands or some other 
development makes it desirable for 
him to buy a larger size. Ordinary 
replacement sales are negligible. 


THIS PROBLEM BEARS WATCHING 


The problem that any manufac- 
turer faces when his market is 
made thin by the durability of his 
product can easily become acute. 
He is confronted with the need of 
covering many different markets 
in some way that will not allow 
possible sales to slip through his 
fingers. As a rather general rule 
the advertising appropriation is not 
big enough to let him put a very 
considerable sum into any one of 
the multitude of industries that use 
his product. Then if the product 
does not wear out and replace- 
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ment orders come at long intervals, 
his distributors will not push sales 
with any great amount of em- 
phasis. . 

Dreis & Krump have kept sales 
growing by a policy based largely 
on the following points: 

1. Advertising in industrial 
papers that keep their name and 
their product in front of the in- 
dustries to which they can sell. 

2. The use of every directory or 
register that is likely to be re- 
ferred to by any buyer of a bend- 
ing brake, 

3. Direct-mail advertising to lists 
made up from registers and trade 
directories. 

4. Promoting good-will with job- 
bers and dealers by a liberal policy 
of servicing and handling of com- 
plaints by the plants. 

5. Promotion of jobbers’ and 
dealers’ sales activities by. building 
a market for used brakes turned 
in toward the purchase of new 
brakes. 


COMPETES WITH DEALERS 


In actual selling the company 
competes to a limited extent with 
its jobbers and dealers. That is, it 
sells direct in some cases, prin- 
cipally in those cases where special 
brakes are required. The majority 
of sales are made by jobbers and 
dealers. Some of them carry 
stocks, Some simply list Dreis & 
Krump equipment in their cata- 
logues. One plant man travels all 
of the time ready to help a jobber 
to sell or adjust complaints at any 
time, in addition to doing a certain 
amount of selling. In spite of its 
policy of selling direct, the com- 
pany gets a high degree of co- 
operation from jobbers. The job- 
bers’ salesmen push Dreis & 
Krump brakes because they are 
confident that the company will ser- 
vice them and handle any com- 
plaints in a way that will satisfy 
the buyer. 

Several years ago, when the 
company or one of its jobbers be- 
lieved that a former customer was 
in a position to buy again, it was 
next to impossible to get the pros- 
pect warmed up over the idea of 
putting several hundred dollars 
into a new brake. “The brake I 


have is good for years of service. 
I can’t scrap it. How am I justi- 
fied in buying another when this 
one is still good?” That was the 
obstacle that stood in the way oj 
sales growth until the company got 
the idea of letting a customer turn 
in his brake and receive an allow- 
ance for it toward the purchase of 
a bigger or higher-price brake. 
From that time on sales have set 
a new pace that has never slack- 
ened. The company and its job- 
bers began to build a market for 
used brakes. As a result, old cus- 
tomers who were shown a chance 
to get more business with larger 
and better equipment were willing 
to buy. 

“What we did was to open a 
way to get rid of a customer's 
used brake so that we could sell 
him a bigger new one,” Thomas 
Kelleher, sales manager of the 
company, says. “That was not an 
easy job but it was worth doing 
because it cleared the way to big- 
ger sales volume for us. If a cus- 
tomer is situated near one of our 
larger representatives, the repre- 
sentative can usually dispose of 
the used brake to some small tin- 
smith, hardware dealer or manu- 
facturer who does not have enough 
bending work to justify him in 
spending money on a new brake. 
If the customer is in some remote 
locality, we urge him to advertise 
the old brake. This is one effec- 
tive way of getting additional sales 
volume. Buyers who can actually 
make profitable use of new brakes 
offer little resistance once they 
see a chance to get rid of their old 
— without taking a heavy 
Oss. 

“The maintenance of a_ used 
brake market, like service, repairs 
and the treatment of complaints, 
may properly be regarded as sales 
promotion. Sometimes it costs 
more to service a customer than 
our original profit on the sale but 
we think that it is good policy be- 
cause it begets future orders. We 
know that the jobber is willing to 
push our products whole-heartedly 
because he has confidence in us. 
We know that buyers ard glad to 
do business with us because they 
feel that we will take care of them 
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ap 


No Competition 


If you want a magazine like The 
American Mercury, you must buy 


The American Mercury. 


There is no other like it. 


No doubt. this explains why the 
circulation of The American Mercury 


has doubled and redoubled in two 


years at 50 cents per copy. 


More than 60,000 


net paid 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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regardless of their location or the 
age of the brake they have.” 

In a thin market the lost order 
is more important than in a mar- 
ket where a manufacturer can look 
for repeat orders at frequent in- 
tervals. The manufacturer who 
sells in a thin market usually finds 
that it is worth almost any effort 
to earn the distributor’s and the 
customer’s confidence. Usually the 
manufacturer must restrict his ad- 
vertising somewhat. New users 
are few and far apart. The old 
customer must be developed and 
that means surrounding every sale 
with precautions which will not let 
the buyer become unsold either on 
the product or its. manufacturer. 


New Accounts for Sackheim 
& Scherman Agency 


Sackheim & Scherman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
following: The New Era Manufactur- 
ing Company, maker of the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper, and the mail-order 
division of Edw. J. Clode, Inc., books; 
both of New York. The Lovis Gift 
Shop, Marblehead, Mass., has also 
placed its advertising account with this 
agency. 


J. P. Garlough with “Modern 
Poultry Breeder’ 


J. P. Garlough, formerly managing 
editor of Outing, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Sportsman’s Digest, Cincinnati, has-been 
made advertising manager of the Mod- 
ern Poulty Breeder, Zeeland, Mich. 


Ginger Ale Account with 
Minneapolis Agency 
Thos. Moore & Company, Minneapo- 


lis, have appointed the Herr Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to plan a 
newspaper rotogravure campaign on 
Tom Moore Ginger Ale. 


Johns-Manville Income Larger 


The report of Johns-Manville, Inc., 
New York, shows a net profit, after 
taxes, of $2,425,661 for the year ended 
December 31, 1925. This compares 
with $2,223,047 reported in 1924. 


Starts Service at Dallas 


Morelle K. Ratcliff, who has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Dallas, Tex., News for the last four- 
teen years, has started an advertising 
service at that city. 
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Paint Advertising and Sales 
Managers to Meet in June 


The Advertising Managers Confer. 
ence and the Sales Managers Council 
of the Save-the-Surface-Campaign will 
hold conferences at Philadelphia on 
June 8 and 9. 

The following subjects will be dis. 
cussed: Sovertes, , Managers confer. 
ence, June 8; “Selling Our Advertis. 
ing Program to the Sales Organization 
and Keeping Them Sold”; “Elimina. 
tion of Waste in Advertising and Saies 
Helps’; “Slant— Using Advertising 
Copy that Synchronizes with the Edi- 
torial Feeling of the Publication”; 
“Selling Our Company’s Sales and Ad. 
vertising Program to _ Retailers”; 
“Analysis of Paint and Varnish Ad- 
vertising Appropriations.” 

Sales Managers Conference, June 9: 
“The Development and Application of 
Market Analysis’; ‘Developing a Sales 
Personnel”; “The Ethics of Competi- 
tors”; “How the Paint and Varnish In- 
dustry Can Triple Itself by 1931”; 
“The Salesman as _an Ambassador of 
His House”; and “Budgeting Sales and 
Assigning Territories.” 


E. H. Shepard with Beneke 
Manufacturing Company 


E. H. Shepard has been appointed 
sales manager of the Rayfield car. 
buretor division of the Beneke Manu. 
facturing Company, Chicago. For the 
last two years he conducted his own 
business. He was at one time sales 
manager of the Holley Carburetor 
Company, Detroit. 


Minneapolis Office for Iowa 
Agency 

The Advertising Corporation, Water- 
loo, Iowa, advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Minneapolis. Morris H. 
Kammann, formerly on the sales staff 
of the Harrison & Smith Company, 
printing, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed manager. 


P. J. Baietti Joins Hanft- 
Metzger 


P. J. Baietti, assistant advertising 
manager of Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chi- 
cago, for the last four and a half years, 
has joined the staff of Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


M. J. Collins, President, 
Graham Paper Company 


Martin J. Collins, who has been vice- 
president of the Graham Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for the last twenty 
years, has been elected president. 


New Advertising Business 


R. Landergin has started a business 
under his own name at Philadelphia as 
an advertising and marketing counsel. 
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The Quality Group now includes THE GoLpEN Book MacazinE 


® HEN an agent puts on your list THe 

) Quatrry Group you may be sure 

} that his recommendation is a con- 

scientious one. 

He must exist on his commissions. 

His margin is not wide. Always his problem is how 

to render good service without letting it devour his 
profit. 

The percentage of commission which we allow 
him is no larger than that allowed by other period- 
icals having much higher rates. 

Obviously the preparation of a lower-priced page 
throws just as much work on the copy, mechanical 
and clerical departments of the agency as the prep- 
aration of a higher-priced page. 

‘The agent can make the most immediate profits 
by reaching for circulations in the millions, where 
page rates are higher, money is spent quicker and 
commissions earned with less effort. 

Therefore his sincerity is proved when he sub- 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF A SPACE-BUYER 


divides an appropriation to include THe Quatiry 
Group. He lets himself in for more work. 

By that act he shows himself to be immune to the 
mania for million circulations. He is applying some- 
thing more than a quantitative standard. 

He knows that while other publishers have been 
aiming for the millions, THe Quatiry Group has 
held steadily to its idea of quality. Quality in con- 
tents, in physical appearance, in the intelligence of 
its readers, in the interest with which they read, in 
their purchasing power, in their influence upon 
their environment. He knows that readers of this 
sort have always been the core of American opin- 
ion, the vital force in making advertising profitable. 

After all, in bringing this force to bear upon your 


product, he is being something more than con- 
scientious. He is also being faithful to the ultimate 
best interests of his own profession, which thrives 
by keeping advertising sane and wholesome. 

He knows that advertising in THE Qua.ity 
Group is next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 
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Women read advertising 


because it flatters them. It }' 


tells them the things their ] 


husbands forget to say. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





A System for Handling Complaints 


This Plan Is Used by a Department Store, But It Can Be Put to Work 
by Many Manufacturers 


By Merrill W. Osgood 


Operating Manager, Jordan Marsh Company 


{ fpr, is a good record some- 
where of the ambitious execu- 
tive who welcomed complaints be- 
cause he found they were the 
means of building more good-will 
than his whole scheme of adver- 
tising. 

It is said that when complaints 
were running low he would give 
instructions to make intentional 
errors, so that he might have ad- 
justments to handle. 

I do not believe that this execu- 
tive could have been a store man- 
ager, for I can hardly conceive of 
a store manager welcoming com- 
plaints, but we can say definitely 
that by the proper handling of 
them valuable good-will may be 
built. 

But you cannot consider building 


good-will from adjustments unless 
you realize that the important fac- 


tor in such transactions is not 
whether you give or do not give 
the customer what she wants. The 
vital element is, how you do it. 

Between a store and its cus- 
tomers there exists ordinarily a 
smooth flow of business relation- 
ship which we call satisfaction or 
good-will. When an adjustment 
becomes necessary it means that 
this smooth flow has been broken. 
Therefore, the purpose of an 
adjustment is neither to give 
nor not to give what the customer 
wants, 

The purpose is to mend the 
break in the smooth flow of busi- 
ness relationship. 

You can give a customer every- 
thing she wants—and yet hurt 
rather than build good-will. How 
you do it—that is the real problem. 

In the adjustment office, first of 
all we have the counter complaints. 
Here, the attitude of the adjuster 
is all-important. If it is an in- 


Portion of an address delivered Feb- 
tuary 10, before the Store Managers’ 
Group at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


different, take-it-or-leave-it view- 
point, ill-will results, even though 
the customer gets everything she 
wants. If there is a high-and- 
mighty attitude, if the procedure 
is so slow and cumbersome that the 
customer’s patience is sorely tried 
and exhausted, good-will is de- 
stroyed 

But if the adjuster possesses the 
understanding that though the ad- 
justment is an old story to her, it 
is a very personal and important 
thing to the customer at the 
counter—if she realizes the power 
of a sympathetic, helpful spirit— 
that customer is going to leave the 
counter with a new appreciation of 
what the store means. 

Thus good-will is built on the 
basis of a complaint. 


HANDLING TELEPHONE COMPLAINTS 


Then we have the telephone com- 
plaints. 

The girl handling telephone com- 
plaints has a real handicap, in that 
she cannot see the customer face 
to face. 

She can depend only on her 
voice. If that voice is allowed to 
become metallic and mechanical, it 
hurts good-will. Abruptness or 
sharpness, the slightest bit of sar- 
casm or discourtesy are frosts 
which kill good-will. 

The greatest possible element in 
the telephone voice is a sincere 
interest in the complaint of the 
customer. A little effort to make 
it easy for the customer to explain 
the complaint—tact and patience 
despite the excitability or cutting 
comments of the customer—these 
are the elements which make the 
girl on the adjustment telephone 
an asset in building good-will. 

In our branch station adjust- 
ments, we have both the counter 
and telephone situation duplicated. 

Because of the decentralization, 
the opportunity to build good-will 
through prompt service is in- 
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creased, and promptness, of course, 
like courtesy, is important in every 
type of adjustment. 

Finally, we have the mail ad- 
justment—the complaint which 
comes in by mail and which must 
be handled by correspondence. 

Possibly no other type: of. ad- 
justment is more important—or 
more exacting in handling.- But 
complaints ‘by mail are not on an 
even level of ‘importance. 

There is 4 normal percentage of 
serious complaints — complaints 
which have’ reached a stage where 
mishandling will prove a serious 
mistake. There are others which 
are a little further down the scale 
of seriousness, and still others 
when “time is the essence” ‘and 
which must be handled immedi- 
ately. Then ‘there is the great 
group—the routine group—which 
includes all other complaints. 


GET EXPERT MAIL READERS 


Because éxperience has proved 
the real existence of these classi- 
fications, all customer mail should 
be read by an expert mail reader. 
The mail reader should be the eyes 
and ears of the management. She 
stands in a strategic position to 
keep a management finger on the 
pulse of the store’s service and re- 
lationship with the public. 

For this reason, she should not 
be a part of the adjustment office 
but should directly represent the 
management: This girl should be 
carefully iristructed in the classi- 
fication of complaints until she be- 
comes proficient in recognizing 
from the customer’s letter its 
proper classification. 

All customers’ mail should be 
read, classified and _ properly 
marked at this point. This will 
mean one -efficient handling of the 
mail and‘ will avoid needless dupli- 
cation of work. 

The proper handling of corres- 
pondence is a vital factor in build- 
ing customer good-will. The let- 


ter represents the written record 


of the individual-‘transaction, sent 
out on the letterhead of the store 
and under its signature. 

In cold’ black and white, the 
store sets itself before its cus- 
tomer. If the ‘letter is courteous 
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in tone and helpful in spirit, if it 
demonstrates a willingness on the 
part of the company to do every- 
thing possible to make certain the 
satisfaction of the customer, it js 
a real force in welding the cus- 
tomer closer to the store. 

But if it is inadequately handled, 
if there creeps into it an arbitrary 
or impatient attitude, if it falls 
into the common error of failing 
to recognize the importance to the 
customer of the individual com- 
plaint, then it not only fails to 
handle the specific situation satis- 
factorily, but it also leaves a 
rankle which is difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Because it is a written record, 
it is even more important than the 
telephone conversation or the per- 
sonal contact. 

We have divided our routine let- 
ters into the following classes: 

1. Form letters: 

These are used to cover the situ- 
ations which come up frequently 
and where the treatment is in- 
variably the same. 

2. Fril-in letters: 

The fill-in letter is a form letter 
which is not printed. 

The correspondent uses a symbol 
to indicate its use to the typist. 

Beside the symbol appears the 
word or words -which are to be 
filled-in, in the space indicated. 

3. Guide letters: 

The guide letter is a letter 
which lends itself to certain stand- 
ard phrasing but which cannot be 
handled so simply as the fill-in 
letter. 

The guide letter is arranged on 
a work ‘sheet and the correspondent 
actually writes her fill-ins and 
makes any changes necessary to 
the specific case. 

All letters which cannot be 
handled by a form letter, a fill-in 
letter or a guide letter fall into 
the classification of special corres- 
pondence, 

This special correspondence 
should be handled by correspond- 
ents who are specially trained and 
supervised in writing such letters. 

The whole plan enables us ac- 
curately.to gauge the needs of the 
particular classification of letters 
and to fit to each group corres- 
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KLAHOMANS invested $5,000,000.00 
in Henry L. Doherty, Cities Service, 
securities last year. In Oklahoma City 
alone sales were more than $2,500,000.00 
—leading any city in the nation. 







The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. sold 6,728 shares of stock in 
Oklahoma last year—not including sales 
by brokers nor sales to employes. 








Three thousand more savings accounts 
were opened at Oklahoma City banks in 
1925. 


Oklahoma is prosperous—a splendid mar- 
ket for securities, automobiles and “lux- 
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pondents of the required ability. 

An analysis of 463 letters written 
7) January 23 last gives this re- 
sult : 


289 were form letters 

71 were filled-in gg 

16 were guide letter 

87 were individually * dictated letters. 


Thus only 19 per cent of the 
total were individually dictated, or 
represented what has just been 
described as special correspond- 
ence. 

But it is in vain that we attack 
the problem of turning complaints 
into good-will if we do not get 
to the root of the trouble and find 
the causes back of the complaints. 
That is why a production and 
error control system in our adjust- 
ment offices should be established. 

It is generally recognized that 
there are two main divisions of 
complaints—first, errors on bills; 
second, store errors due to poor 
service. 

Errors on bills should be an- 
swered reasonably and promptly. 
Hence, there is need for a record 
control which gives us definite and 
constant assurance that this is be- 
ing done. 

Incidentally, such a control re- 
cord should give us as a by-prod- 
uct the classification of the causes 
of errors. 

In practical operation, the Jor- 
dan Marsh pany system of 
control on these complaints is 
handled as follows: 

The control card is made out in 
triplicate. The original is the 
work ticket, the card the adjuster 
uses in following the complaint 
through to completion. 

The duplicate is the follow-up 
record which is kept in an open 
file where it automatically uncovers 
itself if action on the original has 
not been completed within five 
days. 

The triplicate is a card which is 
intended for a permanent record. 
It is also used as a reference file 
for the credit office before dunning 
a customer. This makes certain 
that a customer will not be dunned 
while there is an adjustment pend- 
ing. 

This latter card is filed and be- 
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comes a permanent customer’s rec. 
ord card. Then, each time a com- 
plaint is made it is entered upon 
the card, together with cause and 
date completed. 

When this permanent record 
card indicates five complaints, a 
red tab is attached to the card as 
a signal, 

When a card shows two red sig. 
nals indicating ten complaints, 
these cards are carefully analyzed 
to make certain why there should 
be such a recurrence of errors and 
what can be done to eliminate the 
annoyance to the customer, whether 
the errors be hers or not. 





“Woman’s World” Appoints 
H. J. Miller 


esssne F- Miller has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Wo. 
man’s World, Chicago, following the 
resignation of Fred Mann who has 
held that position for the last four and 
one-half years. Mr. Miller has been 
with the advertising department of the 
magazine for a number of years. 





Canning Account for Fred M. 
Randall Agency 


The Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, Le Sueur, Minn., has ap- 
aes the is Chicas office of The Fred 


mpany, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. A newspaper campaign has 


been started on Del Mais Corn, a prod- 
uct of this company. 


Goode Studio Organized 


The Goode Studio, Inc., commercial 
homererty, | has been organized at New 

ork Goodman, formerly vice- 
president of the Workstel-Goode Studio, 
of that city, is president of the new 
organization. William O. Lyman, who 
also was with the Workstel-Goode 
Studio, has joined this agency. 








C. E. Good with Maltop, Inc. 


C. E. Good, recently production man- 
ager of the Landsheft Advertising 
am Buffalo, N. Y., has m ap- 
inted advertising manager of Maltop, 
“* beverage manufacturer of that 
city. 


Fullerton, Calif., Papers 
Merged 


The Fullerton, aa. Tribune has 
bought the News of that city and will 
consolidate the two pa ad a the 
name of the Tribune- 
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Advertisers of nationally-mer- 
chandised products are thinking 
in terms of economical distri 
bution, density of population 
and greatest of all, small unit 
cost per sale. They find they can 
reach and sell the rich Northern 
Ohio market far more econom 
ically than is possible in any 
other market of similar size 
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this area the Plain Dealer ALONE is the schedule that 
le a i ° 
" pays. This is because the Plain Dealer has unusual cover- 
5 age. No section of Northern Ohio is left uncovered— 
. no “spotty” circulation. 
ly 
k ( The advertiser who concentrates his appropriation— 
’ be it limited or large—on this group of responsive 


Plain Dealer readers creates a greater impression at one 

cost. Whether the problem is one of increasing sales, 

| promoting goodwill or procuring additional retail out- 

“ ” lets the Plain Dealer ALONE will do the job for you 
ng as it has for hundreds of others. 


stri 


tion In 1925 more National advertising was published in 
nit the Plain Dealer than in all other Cleveland newspapers 
can combined. Of the 2013 National advertisers who used 
ern the Plain Dealer, 776 used it exclusively. 

nT) 

any More and more National advertisers are seeing the 


wisdom of this sort of concentrated effort. They find 
t pays and pays handsomely. They use the Plain 
lealer ALONE consistently and in large units of space. 
lf you but follow their lead you will find a campaign 
Northern Ohio pay'ne you big dividends. 
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A System for Handling Complaints 


This Plan Is Used by a Department Store, But It Can Be Put to Work 





by Many Manufacturers 


By Merrill W. Osgood 


Operating Manager, 


Ta RI } iz wn record cre 
where of the ambitious execu 
tive wh welcomed complaints bn 


wee he found they were th 
means of building more good-will 
than h vhol chen i adver 

sing 

It is said that when complaint 


were running low he would give 
instructions to make intentional 
errors, 80 that he m wht have ad 
justments to handle 

I do not believe that this execu 
tive could have been a store man 
ager, for I can hardly conceive of 
a store manager welcoming com 
plaints, but we can say definitely 
that by the proper handling of 
them valuable good-will may be 
built. 

But you cannot consider building 
good-will from adjustments unless 
you realize that the important fac- 
tor in such transactions is not 
whether you give or do not give 
the customer what she wants. The 
vital element is, how you do it. 

Between a store and its cus- 
tomers there exists ordinarily a 
smooth flow of business relation- 
ship which we call satisfaction or 
good-will. When an adjustment 
becomes necessary it means that 
this smooth flow has been broken. 
Therefore, the purpose of an 
adjustment is neither to give 
nor not to give what the customer 
wants. 

The purpose is to mend the 
break in the smooth flow of busi- 
ness relationship. 

You can give a customer every- 
thing she wants—and yet hurt 
rather than build good-will. How 
you do it—that is the real problem. 

In the adjustment office, first of 
all we have the counter complaints. 
Here, the attitude of the adjuster 
is all-important. If it is an in- 


Portion of an address delivered Feb- 
ruary 10, before the Store Managers’ 
Group at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


jordan Marsh Company 


different, take-it-or-leave-it view 
point, ill-will results, even though 
the customer gets everything she 
want If there is a high-and 
mighty attitude, if the procedur: 
is so slow and cumbersome that the 
customer's patience is sorely tried 
und «exhausted, good-will is cde 
troyed 

But if the adjuster possesses the 
understanding that though the ad 
justment is an old story to her, it 
is a very personal and important 
thing to the customer at the 
counter—if she realizes the power 
of a sympathetic, helpful spirit 
that customer is going to leave th« 
counter with a new appreciation of 
what the store means. 

Thus good-will is built on the 
basis of a complaint. 


HANDLING TELEPHONE COMPLAINTS 


Then we have the telephone com 
plaints. 

The girl handling telephone com- 
plaints has a real handicap, in that 
she cannot see the customer face 
to face. 

She can depend only on her 
voice. If that voice is allowed to 
become metallic and mechanical, it 
hurts good-will. Abruptness or 
sharpness, the slightest bit of sar- 
casm or discourtesy are frosts 
which kill good-will. 

The greatest possible element in 
the telephone voice is a sincere 
interest in the complaint of the 
customer. A little effort to make 
it easy for the customer to explain 
the complaint—tact and patience 
despite the excitability or cutting 
comments of the customer—these 
are the elements which make the 
girl on the adjustment telephone 
an asset in building good-will. 

In our branch station adjust- 
ments, we have both the counter 
and telephone situation duplicated. 

Because of the decentralization, 
the opportunity to build good-will 
through prompt service is in- 
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creased, and promptness, of course, 
like courtesy, is important in every 
type of adjustment. 

Finally, we have the mail ad- 
justment—the complaint which 
comes in by mail and which must 
be handled by correspondence. 

Possibly no other type of ad- 
justment is more important—or 
more exacting in handling. But 
complaints by mail are not on an 
even level of importance. 

There is a normal percentage of 
serious complaints — complaints 
which have reached a stage where 
mishandling will prove a serious 
mistake. There are others which 
are a little further down the scale 
of seriousness, and still others 
when “time is the essence” and 
which must be handled immedi- 
ately. Then there is the great 
group—the routine group—which 
includes all other complaints. 


GET EXPERT MAIL READERS 


Because experience has proved 
the real existence of these classi- 
fications, all customer mail should 
be read by an expert mail reader. 
The mail reader should be the eyes 
and ears of the management. She 
stands in a strategic position to 
keep a management finger on the 
pulse of the store’s service and re- 
lationship with the public. 

For this reason, she should not 
be a part of the adjustment office 
but should directly represent the 
management. This girl should be 
carefully instructed in the classi- 
fication of complaints until she be- 
comes proficient in recognizing 
from the customer’s letter its 
proper classification. 

All customers’ mail should be 
read, classified and _ properly 
marked at this point. This will 
mean one efficient handling of the 
mail and will avoid needless dupli- 
cation of work. 

The proper handling of corres- 
pondence is a vital factor in build- 
ing customer good-will. The let- 
ter represents the written record 
of the individual transaction, sent 
out on the letterhead of the store 
and under its signature. 

In cold black and white, the 
store sets itself before its cus- 
tomer. If the letter is courteous 
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in tone and helpful in spirit, if jt 
demonstrates a willingness on the 
part of the company to do every- 
thing possible to make certain the 
satisfaction of the customer, it is 
a real force in welding the cus- 
tomer closer to the store. 

But if it is inadequately handled, 
if there creeps into it an arbitrary 
or impatient attitude, if it falls 
into the common error of failing 
to recognize the importance to the 
customer of the individual com- 
plaint, then it not only fails to 
handle the specific situation satis- 
factorily, but it also leaves a 
rankle which is difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Because it is a written record, 
it is even more important than the 
telephone conversation or the per- 
sonal contact. 

We have divided our routine let- 
ters into the following classes: 

1. Form letters: 

These are used to cover the situ- 
ations which come up frequently 
and where the treatment is in- 
variably the same. 

2. Fill-in letters: 

The fill-in letter is a form letter 
which is not printed. 

The correspondent uses a symbol 
to indicate its use to the typist. 

Beside the symbol appears the 
word or words which are to be 
filled-in, in the space indicated. 

3. Guide letters: 

The guide letter is a letter 
which lends itself to certain stand- 
ard phrasing but which cannot be 
handled so simply as the fill-in 
letter. 

The guide letter is arranged on 
a work sheet and the correspondent 
actually writes her fill-ins and 
makes any changes necessary to 
the specific case. 

All letters which cannot be 
handled by a form letter, a fill-in 
letter or a guide letter fall into 
the classification of special corres- 
pondence, 

This special correspondence 
should be handled by correspond- 
ents who are specially trained and 
supervised in writing such letters. 

The whole plan enables us ac- 
curately to gauge the needs of the 
particular classification of letters 
and to fit to each group corres- 
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pondents of the required ability. 

An analysis of 463 letters written 
on January 23 last gives this re- 
sult : 


289 were form letters 

71 were filled-in n/m, 

16 were guide let 

87 were Rruividually “dictated letters. 


Thus only 19 per cent of the 
total were individually dictated, or 
represented what has just been 
described as special correspond- 
ence. 

But it is in vain that we attack 
the problem of turning complaints 
into good-will if we do not get 
to the root of the trouble and find 
the causes back of the complaints. 
That is why a production and 
error control system in our adjust- 
ment offices should be established. 

It is generally recognized that 
divisions of 


there are two main 
complaints—first, errors on bills; 
second, store errors due to poor 
service, 


Errors on bills should be an- 
swered reasonably and promptly. 
Hence, there is need for a record 
control which gives us definite and 
constant assurance that this is be- 
ing done. 

Incidentally, such a control re- 
cord should give us as a by-prod- 
uct the classification of the causes 
of errors. 

In practical operation, the Jor- 
dan Marsh Company system of 
control on these complaints is 
handled as follows: 

The control card is made out in 
triplicate. The original is the 
work ticket, the card the adjuster 
uses in following the complaint 
through to completion. 

The duplicate is the follow-up 
record which is kept in an open 
file where it automatically uncovers 
itself if action on the original has 
not been completed within five 
days. 

The triplicate is a card which is 
intended for a permanent record. 
It is also used as a reference file 
for the credit office before dunning 
a customer. This makes certain 


that a customer will not be dunned 
while there is an adjustment pend- 
ing. 

This latter card is filed and be- 
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comes a permanent customer's rec. 
ord card. Then, each time a com- 
olaint is madg it is entered upon 
the card, santther with cause and 
date completed. 

When this permanent record 
card indicates five complaints, a 
red tab is attached to the card as 
a signal, 

When a card shows two red sig- 
nals indicating ten complaints, 
these cards are carefully analyzed 
to make certain why there should 
be such a recurrence of errors and 
what can be done to eliminate the 
annoyance to the customer, whether 
the errors be hers or not. 


“Woman’s World” Appoints 
H. J. Miller 


Harrison J. Miller has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Wo. 
man's World, Chicago, following the 
resignation of Fred E. Mann who has 
held that position for the last four and 
ore-half years. r. Miller has been 
with the advertising department of the 
magazine for a number of years 


Canning Account for Fred M, 
Randall Agency 


The Minnesota Valley 
Company, Le Sueur, Minn., 
io! the Chicago office of The Fred 

Randall Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. A newspaper campaign has 
been started on Del Mais Corn, a prod- 
uct of this company. 


Canning 
has ap- 


Goode Studio Organized 


The Goode Studio, Inc., commercial 
eoterarte, has been organized at New 
fork. A. H. Goodman, formerly vice 
president of the Workstel-Goode Studio, 
of that city, is president of the new 


organization. William O. Lyman, who 
also was with the Workstel Goode 
Studio, has joined this agency. 


C. E. Good with Maltop, Inc. 


C. E. Good, recently production man 
ager of the Landsheft Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Maltop, 
Inc., beverage manufacturer of that 


city. 


Fullerton, Calif., Papers 
Merged 


The Fullerton, Calif., Tribune has 
bought the News of that city and will 
consolidate the two ers under the 
name of the yetbunedtoue 
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Advertising Value 


O those space buyers who have 
achieved success through their 
ability to sense the trend of shifting 


advertising values, Fashionable Dress 
has an interesting story to tell. 


The present advertising rate of Fash- 
ionable Dress is Eight Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars a page. 


This rate is based upon a guaranteed 
average of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies a month. 


Complete circulation figures for 1925 
show that Fashionable Dress developed 
an average net paid circulation in ex- 
cess of one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies a month. 


Fashionable Dress thus offers che low- 
est advertising rate as well as the 
largest paid circulation of any Maga- 
zine of Fashion selling at thirty-five 


cents a copy. 


May we present the facts? 
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Advertisers of nationally-mer- 
chandised products are thinking 
in terms of economical distri- 
bution, density of population 
and greatest of all, small unit- 
cost per sale. They find theycan 
reach and sell the rich Northern 
Ohio market far more econom- 
ically than is possible in any 
other market of similar size in 
America. 
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J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
110 E, 42nd 8t, 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
New York Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit 
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Ohio Market 


f 
i this area the Plain Dealer ALONE is the schedule that 
pays. This is because the Plain Dealer has unusual cover- 
age. No section of Northern Ohio is left uncovered— 
no “spotty” circulation. 
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f The advertiser who concentrates his appropriation— 
be it limited or large—on this group of responsive 
Plain Dealer readers creates a greater impression at one 
cost. Whether the problem is one of increasing sales, 
promoting goodwill or procuring additional retail out- 
lets the Plain Dealer ALONE will do the job for you 


as it has for hundreds of others. 


In 1925 more National advertising was published in | 
the Plain Dealer than in all other Cleveland newspapers L 














the Plain Dealer, 776 used it exclusively. 


More and more National advertisers are seeing the i 
wisdom of this sort of concentrated effort. They find i 
it pays and pays handsomely. They use the Plain 
Dealer ALONE consistently and in large units of space. 
If you but follow their lead you will find a campaign 
in Northern Ohio paying you big dividends. 
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BR. J. BIDWELL CO, R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal, 
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NE of the world’s largest producers of towels put 

his vast production on a mill brand in three years 
by advertising. The Economist Group has been and is 
the backbone of that advertising. Last year’s business 
showed a $5,000,000 increase over that of 1924. He 
knows the POWER of the Economist Group—properly 
used. (239 W. 39th St., N.Y.) 
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The Federal Trade Commission 
Strikes at Free Publicity 


The Details of the Calumet Baking Powder Case 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


CCORDING to the secretary 

of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, that organization issued last 
week its first ruling against anony- 
mous free publicity. In a rather 
voluminous formal complaint and 
a cease and desist order, the Com- 
mission unmistakably rules against 
employing professional or other 
writers to disparage publicly the 
goods of a competitor. It also 
ruled against articles of anony- 
mous authorship which have the 
same effect. 

This is the case of the Commis- 
sion against the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company. An amended 
complaint was issued on March 31, 
1925. This was answered by the 
company. Now, the Commission 
makes public the details of the 
case with the release of its findings 
as to the facts and the text of its 
cease and desist order. 

The Commission's amended com 
plaint, after setting forth the usual 
facts, states that whenever self- 
rising flour is used it displaces, 
to the extent of its use, the con- 
sumption of baking powder. It 
defines both the business of the 
Calumet company and of a number 
of manufacturers of  self-rising 
flour, as interstate commerce, and 
then charges that the respondent, 
in order to protect the use and sale 
of its baking powder against the 
competition of  self-rising flour, 
adopted a practice of publishing 
to the purchasing public adverse, 
disparaging and derogatory opin- 
ions, statements and comments as 
to the wholesomeness of self-rising 
flour. It claims that this practice 
Was put into operation on an ex- 
tensive scale and carried into effect 
vigorously throughout a wide area 
of population, and that the re- 
spondent carefully concealed its 
connection with and interest in the 
various methods, devices and agen- 
cies through which this practice 
was carried into effect. This prac- 





tice, ihe complaint avers, as car- 
ried into effect by the respondent, 
tends to create a state of mind on 
the part of the purchasing public 
which is detrimental to the pur- 
chase and use of self-rising flour, 
and consequently tends to the in- 
jury of the business conducted by 
the flour manufacturers. Then, the 
complaint unmistakably brands the 
dissemination of such information 
by the methods defined as unfair 
competition in commerce within 
the meaning and intent ‘of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 
CALUMET’S ANSWER 

In its answer, the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company claimed that 
the Commission has no jurisdiction 
in respect to the acts alleged in 
the complaint, and that the com- 
plaint fails to state facts sufficient 
to constitute a violation of section 
5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The answer denies 
that the proceeding is in the in- 
terest of the public, also that the 
respondent has not, within three 
years past, engaged in any of the 
acts complained of. 

However, the answer admits 
that the baking powder of the re- 
spondent is sold in a few Southern 
States in competition with self- 
rising flour, but denies that self- 
rising flour, so called, consists, as 
alleged, of wheat flour into which 
are mixed certain leavening agents 
similar to those contained in bak- 
ing powder. It then explains that 
baking powders are manufactured 
under strict chemical control to 
produce a maximum of leavening 
gas with a minimum of chemical 
residues, and are required by law 
or competent regulation to be 
maintained to a definite standard 
of purity and strength. 

The answer then claims that the 
term “self-rising flour” is a 
misnomer, largely used in describ- 
ing a compound consisting of low- 
grade wheat or other flours to 
which are added various chemicals 
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in an amount often far in excess 
of the amount required for 
leavening purposes, and in im- 
proper proportions for producing 
a sufficient leavening. It also 
claims that the mixture of chemi- 
cals so used would not in them- 
selves constitute a wholesome 
or salable baking powder, that the 
mixtures added to the flour, 
generally without chemical control, 
are not subject to the legal stand- 
ards of purity and strength re- 
quired of baking powders, and 
when sold to the ultimate consumer 
are frequently deficient in the 
leavening strength legally de 
manded of baking powder. 


A DENIAL 


The respondent denies that it 
adopted a practice of publishing 
adverse, disparaging and deroga- 
tory opinions, statements and com- 
ments as to the wholesomeness of 
self-rising flour, or that it put into 
operation such practice vigorously 
or on an extensive scale. The 
answer says that, in order to pro- 
tect the respondent and the public 
against a competitive product of 
inferior quality, which is not con- 
trolled by the legal standards of 
purity and strength which regulate 
the manufacturers of its own 
products, and to inform the public 
of the nature of the unregulated 
food stuff, the respondent, upon 
occasions, in restricted areas of the 
Southern States, caused to be dis- 
tributed by its regular and pub- 
licly advertised and known sales- 
men and demonstrators certain 
Statements and opinions. These, 
the answer explains, were generally 
in the form of reprints from recog- 
nized medical journals, of eminent 
and qualified medical and _ scien- 
tific investigators and food authori- 
ties who had, in such publications, 
expressed their own opinions ad- 
verse to the composition, keeping 
qualities and wholesomeness of 
self-rising flour, and that all state- 
ments circulated by the respon- 
dent, disclosing the nature and 
composition of self-rising flours, 
were true. 

Then the respondent denies that 
it carefully concealed its connec- 
tion with, or interest in, the vari- 
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ous methods and practices named, 
and claims that the opinions and 
comments published by the com- 
pany were voluntarily made and 
published by qualified authorities 
in the public interest. 

The denials contained in the 
answer and the defense of the 
practice apparently did not con- 
vince the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. According to the findings as 
to the facts, it specifically states 
that the Calumet company prepared 
and circulated, or caused to be 
prepared and circulated, over a 
wide area of population and in 
various States of the United States, 
large quantities of advertising 
matter stating in numerous forms 
and under the names of various 
parties that self-rising flour is an 
unwholesome and deleterious arti 
cle of food, and that it should not 
be used as a substitute for baking 
powder and plain flour, According 
to the findings, the company con 
cealed its responsibility for the 
preparation and circulation of this 
matter, and caused it to appear as 
the statements and opinions of dis 
interested persons, and also pre 
pared and circulated through the 
medium of newspapers and other 
wise large quantities of advertis 
ing matter in which respondent 
stated that self-rising flour is un 
wholesome and_ deleterious, and 
withheld from such advertising any 
name by which its authorship 
might be identified or traced. 

The same document sets forth 
that in 1915, respondent secured the 
services of Dr. Thomas G. Atkin 
son in preparing a book entitled, 
“Domestic Science Text Book, 
Baking Powder, a Healthful 
Leavening Agent.” It is then set 
forth that Dr. Atkinson received 
a fee for his preparation of the 
book and assigned to the respon 
dent all right, title and interest in 
his composition. The findings note 
that no record of the assignment 
was made in the United States 
Copyright Office, and that che 
book still stands coyprighted in 
the name of Dr. Atkinson, al 
though the publication of the book 
was at all times subject to the 
control and at the expense of the 
respondent. It is also set forth 
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LONG 


SHOULD A BRIDGE BE? 


Ce) eed 


F late, when several 

agency men are gath 
ered together in the name 
of advertising, a favorite 
topic of debate has become, 
“How far should agency 
service gor” 

That question— to us at 
least-- was completely 
cleared up years ago on the 
fourteenth hole of a certain 
Long Island golf course. 
We refer to the serious and 
considered utterance of one 
member of the foursome 
“My new brassie isn’t long 
enough to reach the 
ground,” 

Our policy on the ques 
tion of service is quickly 
given. It reads something 
like this: “The advertising 
agency should go far 
enough to make certain that 
it is doing for the adver- 
tiser all those things which 
the agency can do better 
than the advertiser.” 


Does this policy smack 
of a lack of definiteness? 
No! 

Kor the order we recog- 
nize as sound is the order 
suited to your particular 
needs, your particular de- 
sires, your particular 
habits. 

As a policy it deters us 
from vending your goods, 
or from routing your sales- 
men, or from financing 
your new enterprise. 

It shields you from tell- 
ing the public those things 
about your product that 
seem important to you as 
a manufacturer but possibly 
fill no human need in the 
consuming breast. 

It frees ws to concentrate 
upon learning from the con- 
sumer what nature of thing it 
is he desires to buy and then 
marrying his needs to the 
qualities your product car- 
ries—and the all-impor- 
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tant task of adroitly pre 
senting this story. 

It means that our work 
is not finished until we have 
closely examined every 
hand that touches your 
product after it leaves your 
factory. The power of the 
printed word is brought 
to bear for even smoother 
relations between you and 
your sales force, the job- 
ber, the jobber’s salesmen, 
the retailer, the retailer's 
salesmen. 


NEW YORK 

38; Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 
10 State Street 
CHICAGO 
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In other words, where 
advertising can be used to 
promote your business, 
there should our eyes be 
turned. 

And operating with “the 
work to be done” as our 
common guide, we seem to 
be pleasantly free from the 
irritations that attend some 
agency-advertiser relations, 

Possibly the two are 
more nearly blood rela 
tions than some folks 
imagine. 


Georct Barren Comrany, Ine. 


Advertising 
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that the respondent controlled the 
selection of title and illustrations, 
the style of binding and the print 
ing and distribution of the book, 
and that the book was written for 
the use of domestic science 
teachers and has been distributed 
among such teachers by the com 
pany and to such other persons a 
have requested copies 

In support of the charges of the 
amended complaint, the findings as 


to the facts then quote several 
passages from the book, It was 
also found that the Calumet 


company circulated, in a monthly 
magazine for women, and con 
cealed its authorship of the same, 
articles advising against the use of 
self-rising flour 

In 1916, according to the find 
ings, the respondent had in its em 
ploy Marian Cole Fisher, a lectures 
on domestic science, who prepared 
a book entitled “Twenty Lessons 
in Domestic Science,” which was 
copyrighted in her name in 1916 
She assigned all rights to the book 
to the respondent, although no 
record of the assignment was 
made in the copyright office and, at 
the time of the compiling of the 
findings, the copyright was still in 
the name of Marian Cole Fisher 
As with the book by Dr. Atkinson, 
the printing, publication and = dis 
tribution were under the control 
of the respondent company, and it 
is set forth that the circulation of 
both books was nearly 29,000, also 
that some copies of both books 
contained a printed label pasted on 
the inside cover stating that the 
look was the property of the re 
spondent company, although no in 
formation was given to the parties 
receiving the labeled books as to 
the connection of the author with 
the company. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
Commission also found that dur- 
ing the year 1919, the Calumet 
company caused to be circulated a 
circular letter on the letterhead of 
Vilady Beautiful, a monthly 
magazine for women. This was 
sent to housewives and teachers @f 
home economics, and was signed 
by Maud Marie Costello, editor 
of the magazine’s domestic science 
department. This circular letter 
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set forth that the domestic science 


department of the magazine was 
engaged in a special investigation 
of so-called self-rising flour and 
that what the magazine really 
wanted to find out was whether the 
people who were using self-rising 
flour had ever investigated it, o1 
had ever been told of its question 
ableness from a health and ef 
ficiency standpoint. The findings 
quote several phrases from the let 
ter including, “if the users of self 
rising flour as a whole had been 
taught or told what self-rising 
flour contained, how it was manu 
factured, and continued to buy it 
regardless of warnings, we would 
not be inclined to put on an educa 
tional campaign as contemplated.” 

The findings then state that un 
der the name of Maud = Marie 
Costello, the respondent company 
circulated among housewives and 
teachers of home economics re 
prints of anonymous articles which 
had appeared in the journals of 
medical associations and societies 
of various Southern States during 
1917 and which suggested a pos 
sible connection between the use of 
self-rising flour and pellagra. The 
findings then quote various state 
ments from the articles as to the 
deleterious content of  self-rising 
flours, and also mentions a series 
of advertisements which criticised 
the wholesomeness of the ingredi 
ents used in the manufacturing of 
the flour 

Regarding another phase of the 
alleged practices, the findings state 
that the Calumet company in 
serted or procured the insertion in 
various newspapers and other pub 
lications, with which it had placed 
paid advertising, various anony 
mous articles in the form of news 
matter but which in fact were free 
advertising, and that said articles 
disparaged the use of self-rising 
flour in part on the ground of its 
unwholesomeness, and that some 
of the articles contained the follow 
ing statements: 

“It has been admitted by the 
manufacturers of acid phosphate 
that the phosphate used in self- 
rising flour frequently contains 25 
per cent or over of calcium sul 
phate (gypsum). Physicians know 
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The Farm Journal not only has the 
largest circulation of all farm publi- 
cations, but it has concentrated 75.5% 
of its circulation in those counties 
f where 68.6% of the farmer-buying- 
power is located. 


f More farmers living on R.F.D. routes 

in the best agricultural counties sub- 
scribe to The Farm Journal than to 
any other publication. 


And you can reach more of these 
farmers, who have the most money 
to spend, through the advertising 
pages of The Farm Journal, at less 
cost per page per thousand, than 
through any other medium. 


field 


Journal 


LOS ANGELES 
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the objections to introducing such 


an amount of unnecessary inedible 


material into the system. 

“The physician can do much 
toward the enactment of laws that 
will forbid the use of such material 
in the manufacture of self-rising 
flour and that will require a state 
ment of self-rising flour of all the 
ingredients contained therein.” 

The findings also) mention 
anonymous advertisements warn 
ing the public not to use self-rising 
flour which were published by the 
respondent during the years 1919 
and 1921. It then holds that undet 
the circumstances set forth, the ac 
tivities defined were calculated to 
mislead and deceive the trade and 
consuming public into believing 
that the statements were those of 
disinterested persons having no 
affiliations with respondent com 
pany. It also mentions that the 
concealment of such affiliations 
was calculated to prevent the 
manufacturers of self-rising flour 
from fixing responsibility upon the 
respondent company, and, after 
setting forth further details and 
summing up the activities de 
scribed earlier in the findings, 
states that the methods devised and 
adopted constituted false and mis 
leading advertising in that they 
were calculated to deceive the 
trade and consuming public re- 
garding the source of the efforts 
made in such advertising to in- 
crease the consumption of baking 
powder and public good-will there- 
toward, and the source of the ef- 
forts to decrease the consumption 
of self-rising flour and destroy 
public confidence and good-will 
therein. 

From the text of the cease an 
desist order, it appears that the 
proceeding was heard by the 
Federal Trade Commission upon 
the amendment complaint and the 
answer to the amendment com- 
plaint; that it was agreed by the 
respondent that the stipulation as to 
the facts should be taken by the 
Commission in lieu of testimony, 
and that the Commission might 
proceed further upon the stipula- 
tion to make its report in the 
proceeding, stating its findings as 
to the facts and conclusions, and 
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entering its order of the disposing 
of the proceeding. Then, the Com- 
mission orders the Calumet Bak 
ing Powder Company, its officers, 
directors, agents, representatives 
and employees to cease and desist 
from directly or indirectly em 
ploy ing protesstonal or other 
writers publicly to disparage the 
wholesomeness of self-rising flour 
and circulating or causing to be 
circulated such disparaging articles 
or statements among the trade and 
consuming public, under the name 
or names of the writer or writers 
so employed and withholding or 
concealing from the trade and con 
suming public the fact of such em 
ployment. 

The order also includes the pre 
paring and circulating or causing 
to be prepared and circulated 
among the trade and consuming 
public articles of | anonymous 
authorship dispar aging the whole- 
someness of self-rising flour or the 
use thereof 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Zenith Carburetors 

L. C. MacGlashan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Zenith De 
troit Corporation, Detroit, Zenith car 
buretors. He succeeds R. L. Babcock 
who has gone to Florida. Mr. Mac 
Glashan has been assistant to the sales 
manager of Belding, Corticelli, Ltd., of 
Montreal, and assistant to the advertis 
ing manager of the Oakland Motor 


Company, Pontiac Ile was also New 
England representative of the Monroe 
Automatic Equipment Manufacturing 


Company. 


Rafael Ramon Govin Dead 


Rafael Ramon Govin, president of the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, died 
last week at Monte Carlo, Monaco, at 
the age of fifty-eight. Ile was also the 
publisher of four Havana, Cuba, news 
papers and, until a few years ago, pub 
lished the Elmira, NN. Y., Telegram 
Advertiser, the Scranton, Pa., Telegram, 
and the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Telegram 

r. Govin was president of the United 
States Asphalt & Refining Company and 
the Inter-Ocean Oil Company, and 
owner of the International Color Print 
ing Company, Pittston, Pa. 


H. E. Ostmark Joins Corman 


’ 
Company 
Harry’ E. Ostmark, who has been 
with The H. K. McCann Company, 
New York, has joined the art depart 
ment of The Corman Company, cn. 
advertising agency of that city. 


























Don’t Hitch Your Wagon to a Fad 


And If You Do, Be Sure the Harness Is Loose 


By K. B. White 


FEW days ago I had lunch 
YA with a manufacturer of a line 
of products that is sold through 
drug stores. We began to talk 
about fads, from pyrography to 
cross-word puzzles. When we came 
to Mah Jongg, the manufacturer 
related the following experience: 

“When Mah Jongg suddenly be- 
came almost the sole topic of con- 
versation,” he said, “our advertis- 
ing manager brought in what 
seemed like a wonderful idea. We 
were just bringing out a new prod- 
uct which was in the nature of a 
novelty, although once established 
we hoped it would be a permanent 
seller. The advertising manager’s 
idea was to put this new product 
in a Chinese package and call it 
our ‘Mah Jongg Gadgett.’ 

“As I said, we all thought we 
had a wonderful idea. We worked 
overtime to get the product per- 
fected and onto the market. When 
it came out, our trade snapped at 
it eagerly. During the first six 
months, it outsold anything we had 
ever put on the market before, its 
sales even jumping ahead of our 
two established leaders which have 
become as staple in the drug field 
as ipecac and castor oil. 

“Then almost overnight the 
sales began to slump. Despite all 
our efforts to bolster them within 
a few months they had dropped to 
almost nothing. Only a little more 
than a year after the Mah Jongg 
package went on the market, its 
sales had jumped from zero to 
high altitudes and then slumped 
back almost to zero again.” 

This, however, wasn’t the end 
of the story. The manufacturer 
knew he had a good product, one 
for which a steady demand could 
be built if customers once could 
get it out of their heads that it 


was a novelty. 

So a new package was designed, 
a package that tied the product 
more closely to the rest of the line. 
Dealers still had heavy stocks of 
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the old Mah Jongg package and 
the manufacturer offered to take 
these back in even trade for the 
new package. Most dealers took up 
the offer with alacrity. A heavy 
advertising campaign was put be- 
hind the product. 

Then a funny thing happened. 
Dealers cleaned out their stocks 
under pressure of brisk demand— 
and then refused to re-stock. 


“We've been stung once,” they 
said. “And we won’t make it 
twice. Novelties are all right— 


but we can’t afford to try to make 
them staples.” 

The company finally took the 
matter up at a sales convention 
and after considerable discussion 
withdrew the product temporarily 
from the market. A few changes 
were made in it, it was given its 
third name and its third package 
and today is beginning to win a 
foothold. However, the manufac- 
turer has spent many thousands of 
dollars putting it on the market, 
money that he is convinced he 
could have saved if he had not 
made his initial mistake of tying 
the product to a fad. 


HOW THE STORY ENDED 

When I got back to the office, 
I called up another manufacturer, 
who sells his line through jewelry 
stores. From him I learned the 
last chapter of a story, part of 
which I already knew. 

About the time that King Tut 
broke into the front pages of news- 
papers, this manufacturer was 
bringing out a new pattern. It is 
his custom to add to his line about 
once every three years on an aver- 
age, and the new pattern was his 
regular tri-yearly addition. 

A merchandising expert, know- 
ing of the new line, brought in an 
excellent selling plan based on the 
King Tut fad. There was a series 
of advertisements built around an 
Egyptian motif, to be backed up 
by window display pieces showing 
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(ny buyer of Adverti ‘ 


The Southern Farm-Home 


HERE IS is today the best prospect 
O N E American business has had - 
in a generation, +f I 


Not alone because 1925's abundant har- 
vests filled the Southern farmer’s coffers to 
overflowing. Nor wholly because the South f 
has proved its wisdom by turning from de- 
pendence on one or two crops towards diversi- 
fied farming for profit—with all that that im- 
plies. These are good reasons why the mer- 
chandising strategist had better concentrate 
today mainly on the South; but the urgent 
reason is of another kind. 


The South not only has the money, and is 
willing to spend the money, but—its buying 
habits are not already fixed and hard to 
change. For obvious and lamentable reasons, 
the South till now has largely foregone form- 
ing buying habits. It has lacked the dollars 
these demand! 









It lacks dollars no longer. With all deference 
to every other farming region, the South now 
possesses fluid wealth to a degree farmers rarely 
experience. With this plethora of money, it com 
bines an almost eager readiness to be shown \ 
what it should buy, and from whom it ought to 
buy it. ; 


All this is no theorizing. ‘To establish its truth 
has been the purpose, mainly, of these advertise 
ments. Whether or not the Progressive Farmer 


Faster Reeresexvarive 
Wallace ¢ Richardson, —Ine., 
2580) Park Avenue 
New York City 








Wisreks Reexestexrarive i 
Standard Farm Papers. Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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* sing space wants facts 





STANDARD 


TA 





and Farm Woman profits to the extent of one 
line of added advertising, or one dollar of addi- 
tional revenue therefrom, we shall be satistied if 
that truth is firmly driven home to the men pre- 
sumed to read these pages—the responsible plan- 
ners of advertising campaigns: the shrewd and 
sagacious buyers of advertising space. 


A To those men we repeat, underline and empha- 

size the outright assertion that today, in the terri- 
tory this farm-weekly covers as no other even 
begins to do, is a selling opportunity which will 
never come again: 





The chance to form the buying habits of an 
intelligent, thoughtful, fast-prospering population 
of sound American stock, with the money to pur- 
chase anything it ought to own. 


The Dixie Dara Book relates facts and cites 
statistics about the Southern farm-home mar- 
ket as it is today. A good part of what it 
says will be wholly new and rather startling 
| to the average man in the North—even the 
average advertising man. We would greatly 
esteem the privilege of putting a copy of 
the Dixtr Dara Book on your desk, with our 
compliments. How shall it be addressed? 
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pictures of King Tut’s tomb and 
some of the magnificent jewelry 
that was being found in the tomb. 
The whole plan, however, was 
based on calling the new line the 
“Tut-ankh-Amen Pattern.” 

The manufacturer, who had 
been in the business for many 
years, came out flatly against the 
name. However he did accept the 
outlines of the merchandising plan 
and had his designers modify the 
pattern of the new line so that it 
was basically Egyptian. The name 
of the pattern, however, was 
“Nile.” 

As soon as the pattern was 
ready, it was sprung on the trade. 
The advertising campaign was 
started, but although it was built 
on Egyptian motifs, the name of 
King Tut was mentioned only 
once, and then incidentally. The 
display pieces were modified so 
that they carried out the same idea 
as the advertisements. 

The new pattern was an imme- 
diate success. Customers’ minds 
were dwelling on things Egyptian 
and were receptive toward the new 
Nile pattern. The manufacturer, 
however, cautioned his salesmen 
and they in turn cautioned dealers 
to be very careful that in no way 
were they to make a definite tie- 
up with King Tut. If the cus- 
tomer wanted to make certain as- 
sumptions, all right, but so far as 
the manufacturer was concerned 
the new pattern had not been in- 
fluenced in the slightest by the 
King Tut fad and would be on 
the market long after King Tut 
had joined the ranks of the front 
page alumni. 

This manufacturer tells me that 
his new pattern cost less to intro- 
duce than any other pattern that 
he has ever brought out. What is 
more, he tells me that today it is 
a good, steady seller and that he 
is getting repeat orders from cus- 
tomers who originally bought be- 
cause of the King Tut fad. The 
Nile pattern is by no means his 
best seller, but it sells well enough 
to stand well up above average. 

The moral of these two expe- 
riences is pretty obvious. The first 
manufacturer was trying to sell a 
staple by novelty methods. Once 
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the novelty had worn off, cus- 
tomers and dealers could not for- 
get that the product had been tied 
up with a dying fad. Not until 
the product was entirely removed 
from any association with the fad 
and changed in such a way that it 
was different from the old fad 
product, could the advertiser begin 
to get the sales he deserved. 
The second manufacturer went 


at his problem from the other 
angle. He kept definitely away 
from any association with the 


name of the current fad, although 
he did cash in to a certain extent 
on the popularity of King Tut. 
However, so carefully was his plan 
worked out, that when King Tut 
was almost forgotten, customers 
did not see the product and think 
of it as a King Tut product. 

Unless you are in the business 
of selling novelties or products 
which change in design every year, 
don’t hitch your wagon to a fad. 
However, if you do hitch the 
wagon to a fad be sure the harness 
is loose enough so that you can 
drop gracefully away from the fad 
and reharness to the good old 
nag of steady demand. 


R. C. Kates, General Manager, 
Rochester “Times-Union” 


Roy C. Kates, managing editor of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union, has 
been made general manager in charge 
of the business and editorial depart- 
ments. William W. Oliver, until re- 
cently business manager of the Times- 
Union, has joined the Alliance Realtors, 
Rochester. 








Cuesta-Rey Cigar Account for 
Tampa Agency 
Cuesta, Rey & Company, Tampa, Fla., 
makers of Cuesta-Rey Havana cigars, 
have placed their advertising account 
with the Cornish Advertising Agency, 
also of Tampa. 





Farm Paper to Change Name 

The name of Farm, Stock and Home 
and Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, 
will be changed to Farmstead, Stock 
and Home, beginning with the March 1 
issue. 


Death of A. W. Mudge 


Arthur Warren Mudge, secretary of 
the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, died last week at 
Winchester, Mass. He was fifty-seven 
years old, 
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g 7 
The Power éf | 
ARCUS PORTIUS CATO, in \ 
157 B. C., was sent to Carthage to é 
arbitrate between the Cartha- 
ginians and Numidians. Here he was so l 


~ 


struck with the evidences of Carthaginian 
prosperity that he was convinced that the 
security of Rome depended upon the anni- 
hilation of Carthage. 


So in and out of season, Cato kept repeating 
“Delenda est Carthago!” (Carthage must 
be destroyed). He never made a speech in 
the Senate on any subject without winding 
up with this slogan, “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” This simple repetition eventually ~ 
brought war and Carthage fell before the 
Romans. Carthaginian civilization was 
utterly and completely destroyed. 


The power of repetition is the same today \ 
as it was 2000 years ago. “Prevent decay \' 
by cleaning your teeth with Dixon’s Dental 
Cream,” repeated over and over and over 
again to the 43,000,000 riders in the Street 
Cars every day, would result in a constantly 
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increasing demand for Dixon’s Dental 





Cream. 


Other manufacturers could ccntinue to 
argue against each other with longer copy 
{ in other mediums at a far greater cost, but 
the power of repetition in the simple mes- 
sage on the Street Car cards, “Prevent 
decay by cleaning your teeth with Dixon’s 
Dental Cream,” would build up a tremen- 
dous business for Dixon. 





a, 


é 5 - 
, National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 





\ || Prevent Decay 


by cleaning your 
“ teeth with, 


DIXON’S 
DENTAL CREAM™~ } 
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CUSTOMERS FOR 
50 YEARS 





On March 11, 1876, the founder of this 
business opened the doors of his little 
shop, and on that very day the first cus- 
tomer came in. 


A stroke of luck indeed! 


But luck did not enter into our keeping 
that customer for half a century. 


Our growth has kept pace with theirs. 
Versatility—the ability (through men and 
machinery) to produce any kind of print- 
ing job economically, has been the key- 
note of our success. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York 


~Printers Since 18767 
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Why Zenith Believes Music Dealer 
Is Best Radio Retailer 


The Pre-eminence of the Music Dealer as a Handler of Radio Sets, Says 
Zenith, Is Proving Itself Every Day 


By E. F. McDonald, Jr. 


President, Zenith Radio Corporation 


[Eprrorta Notre: The question of 
selecting the right retail outlets has been 
the hardest one that radio manufacturers 
have had to face during the present 
radio selling season. This is a subject 
that has been discussed on several recent 
occasions in Printers’ Ink. The ques- 
tion of selecting the best outlets natu- 
rally brings up the question, what are 
the best types of retail stores. Does 
the honor go to the strictly radio store; 
the music dealer; the electrical shop; 
the sporting goods dealer; the furniture 
store, or the hardware store? There are 
some differences of opinion on that ques- 
tion among manufacturers. 

In the following article the president 
of one of. the large manufacturers and 
advertiser® of radio sets gives his opin- 
ion on that question. And what is more, 
in giving it he details the steps by 
which he arrived at that opinion.] 


T was in 1921 that I became 

associated with this organiza- 
tion. Within the week following 
the change, I attended the first 
New York Radio Show which was 
given by the New York Amateurs 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
crowds were enormous. The in- 
terest in radio fairly amazed me. 
I heard thousands of people com- 
ment on radio. I sized up the 
calibre of the prospective. buyer. 
Then I returned to Chicago and 
called up my old hunting com- 
panion, Tom Pletcher, president of 
the Q. R. S. Music Company. That 
company sells 85 per cent of all the 
music dealers in the United States. 

I asked Tom Pletcher about the 
credit standing of the average 
music dealer. The question was a 
little too broad for him to answer 
without putting a few questions to 
me. Then I told him of the evi- 
dence I had seen of the burning 
interest of the public in radio, and 
that I was seriously thinking of 
marketing radio through the music 
dealer. I had been giving the mu- 
sic dealer some thought on the 
subject, and enumerated to Tom 
the following reasons for believ- 
ing that the music dealer was, gen- 
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erally speaking, the best equipped 
merchant to handle radio: 

First. His well-appointed and 
attractive establishment. Second. 
His familiarity with the instal- 
ment business. Third. His em- 
ployment of real salesmen instead 
of mere order takers. Fourth. 
His habit of giving service. Fifth 
—and by no means the last—his 
extensive advertising. 

It need hardly be said that Tom 
Pletcher’s views on the subject 
coincided with mine. He spoke 
highly of the financial standing of 
the music store. Forthwith, I 
launched the plan of selling radio 
to the music dealer exclusively. 

It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that there were very strong 
internal forces in the music trade 
as well as other factors at work 
to discourage the music dealer 
from handling radio. Some of the 
piano manufacturers and talking 
machine manufacturers were very 
active in their propaganda against 
radio. 

It was a very natural stand for 
them to take because of the ex- 
treme popularity of radio. Its in- 
fluence soon began to be felt in a 
great many lines of business. Gen- 
erally speaking, the public pur- 
chased radio and postponed buying 
other things for the time being. It is 
a fact that the music business be- 
gan to slump. I felt that that was 
the psychological time for the mu- 
sic dealer to add something to his 
line for which there was a wide- 
spread demand. But I was dis- 
appointed that the music dealer 
did not respond to radio as quickly 
as we thought he would. 

We were hard pressed by ex- 
clusive radio dealers, electrical 
dealers, automotive dealers, and 
others to lift the ban against all 
but music merchants and grant the 
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Zenith franchise generally to ac- 
tive merchants of good standing in 
all lines. We finally yielded from 
our first position, and established 
jobbers of different kinds through- 
out the country to serve the dealer 
demand and gave them the privi- 
lege to assign the dealer franchise, 
not only to the music trade but to 
other trades as well. 

The music dealer, however, has 
always been our principal outlet. 
The music dealer and the exclu- 
sive radio dealer are about on a 
par for results in selling radio. 

We have impressed upon our 
distributors the need of building 
up a strong music dealer outlet. I 
have every reason to believe that 
our company, today, has more mu- 
sic dealers handling its line than 
any other radio manufacturer, un- 
less it be the Victor company or 
the Brunswick company. 


RADIO WON’T DISPLACE TALKING 
MACHINE 


Statistics indicate that the ma- 

jority of music dealers handle 
radio. The trade as a whole has 
gradually come to the realization 
that radio is a help rather than a 
hindrance to the music business. 
We have never maintained that 
the radio can displace the talking 
machine or any other musical in- 
strument. The demand for talking 
machines and musical instruments 
will naturally continue because 
they perform functions different 
from radio and have peculiar traits 
and merits to commend them- 
selves to public favor. The in- 
evitable result of the first burst of 
enthusiasm for radio had a re- 
tarding effect on the music busi- 
ness for the very simple reason 
that anyone with limited means 
would have to restrict himself to 
the purchase of one commodity at a 
time, and while the rage for radio 
was on, other luxuries were in a 
temporary eclipse. 
* The pre-eminence of the music 
dealer as a handler of radio is 
proving itself every day and the 
belief that I expressed to Tom 
Pletcher four years ago, that the 
music man by all odds was the 
best equipped to handle radio has 
been substantiated in the light of 
subsequent developments. 
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Newspaper Lineage in 
Chief Cities 


GeneraL Outpoor ApvERTISING Co,, 


New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you tell us where we can obtain 
figures showing newspaper advertising 
lineage in the principal cities, classified 
by months, along various lines of busi 
ness? We are primarily interested in 
local advertising. 

We shall appreciate any information 
on this subject or advice as to where 
it may be obtained. 

GeneraL Ourtpoor Apvertisinc Co, 

Inc. 
Cuas. J. Carmopy, 
Sales Manager of Branches. 


i. tiene of the February 
issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY will have noticed that 
beginning on page 132 and con- 
tinuing for four pages, there is a 
section entitled ‘National News- 
paper Advertising Summary for 
December.” <A _ similar tabulation 
of newspaper advertising lineage 
in the chief cities of the country 
has appeared in every issue of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY since 
April, 1925. The figures are 
grouped under fifteen commodity 
headings. They apply, however, 
only to national advertising, as 
the title indicates. For the figures 
or summaries of local lineage, the 
journals which cater to the news- 
paper publishing interests might be 
consulted. The lists appearing in 
Printers’ INK Monruty, how- 
ever, are bound to be helpful to 
anyone interested in advertising 
statistics—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Studebaker Advances J. M. 
Cleary 


Cleary has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Stude 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
He joined the company a few months 
ago as director of sales, research work 
and advertising. He will take over 
the new position in addition to his 
former duties. 


James M. 





C. T. McGrew with O. B. 
McClintock Company 

C. T. McGrew, formerly sales man 

ager of the Stockland Road Machinery 

Company, Minneapolis, has joined the 

oO. . McClintock Company, of that 

city, manufacturer of clocks, chimes, 


etc., in a similar capacity. 
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Ammonia Is Sealed 
with the 
Amerseal Cap 


Not only do important man- 
ufacturers of ammonia protect 
the efficiency of their product 
by using the Amerseal Cap, 
the perfect seal-and-reseal, 
but they protect the consumer, 
as well. The pungent odor of 
escaping ammonia fumes is 
none too pleasant, to say the 
least. Only a seal that is 
absolutely air-tight and se- 
cure, no matter how many 
times it is removed and re- 
placed, should be used for 
ammonia. 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
makes a positively air-tight 
closure—quickly applied; a 
safe and secure seal—readily 
and quickly removed. There 
is sufficient flexibility in the 
cap to offset variations in 
glass and liners. The equally 
spaced lugs engage corre- 
sponding and slightly inclined 
threads on the container mak- 
ing a positively secure, air- 
tight, leak-proof, scientifically 
fitted closure. It has a rolled 
edge which cannot cut the 
fingers. 

The majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel 
sprayed. Their users realize 
the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of hav- 
ing their name, trade-mark 
or slogan appear in a distine- 
tive manner, or of having a 
beautifully tinted seal as the 
closure for their container. 
The Amerseal Cap displays, 
sells and secures. 

Amerseal Your Product 
A_ Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 

ls Not Possible 
AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Louisville 
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Death of 
John D. Larkin 


Mr. Larkin Was an Outstanding 
Figure in the Progress of Mer- 
chandising by Mail-Order Meth- 
ods and Was an Advertiser 
from the Very Early Part of His 
Career 








N outstanding figure in the 
development of mail - order 
merchandising, John D. Larkin, 
Sr., died last week. As founder 
and president of the Larkin Com- 


pany, Inc., Buffalo, which cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary last 
year, Mr. Lar- 
kin built up a 


business which 
has made his 
name known in 
households 
throughout the 
country. 

At the age of 
sixteen, he be- 
came a clerk for 
Justin Weller, 
who conducted 
a soap manufac- 
turing business in Buffalo, and it 
was here that Mr. Larkin learned 
the rudiments of the industry in 
which he later became a leader. 

In 1870, Mr. Weller moved his 
business to Chicago and Mr. Lar- 
kin was made a partner. Five 
years later, Mr. Larkin disposed 
of his interest, returned to Buf- 
falo and started in business for 
himself. The business was under 
way but a short time when he 
developed it into a mail-order 
proposition, selling through cata- 
logues direct to consumers. 

Mr. Larkin was a pioneer in 
direct-to-consumer_ selling. His 
enterprise was founded principally 
on the widely known Larkin plan 
of “factory-to-family” merchan- 
dising. This idea, his associates 
say, grew as a result of business 
tendencies in the ’80’s. It was in 
1885 that the plan was started in 
earnest. 

In support of this direct selling 
plan, Mr. Larkin conceived the 
idea of a premium system which 
gave impetus to the company’s 





JOHN D. LARKIN, SR. 
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sales through fostering co-opera- 
tive buying among housewives. 
The idea encouraged the forma- 
tion of buying groups of house. 
wives in hundreds of communities. 
The members of these so-called 
Larkin Clubs bulk their orders 
and the premiums received are dis- 
tributed among the members. 

A woman, upon request, is ap- 
pointed a club secretary and 
undertakes the organization in her 
community of a club unit of ten, 
sixteen or more members. The club 
members meet once a month at 
little social gatherings, at which 
time each member places her or- 
der for Larkin products. The 
merchandise is shipped to the sec- 
retary who distributes it among 
the members. The secretary re- 
ceives 121%4 per cent commission. 
The important part that this plan 
has had in promoting distribution 
of Larkin products is evident from 
the fact that there are thousands 
of these clubs in operation. 

Mr. Larkin was an advertiser 
from the early part of his career. 
At first he used direct-mail adver- 
tising and for the last thirty-eight 
years his company has been an 
advertiser in consumer mediums, 
chiefly in women’s periodicals. 

From the manufacture of soaps, 
the business has expanded and 
among the many products now 
made there are perfumes, clothing, 
paints, pottery, etc. The original 
plant has grown to seventy-five 
acres of floor space. It is regu- 
larly visited by tourists to Buf- 
falo who are taken on a trip of 
inspection through the plant, fol- 
lowing which refreshments are 
served in one of the buildings. 

Mr. Larkin continued as the ac- 
tive head of his business until his 
death. Associated with him were 
John D. Larkin, Jr., Harry H. 
Larkin, and Walter D. Robb, all 
members of his immediate family. 
J. Crate Larkin, a grandson, is 
secretary of the company. 


O. P. Hatton with “The 


° I 
American Contractor” 

O. P. Hatton, recently advertising 
manager of The Constructor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. has joined the advertising 
staff of The American Contractor, 
New York. 
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Angeles Evening Herald made 
two important records— 


D ave the past year The Los 


In National Advertising it made a_ greater 
gain over 1924 than the COMBINED gains 
of all other Los Angeles newspapers, DAILY 
AND SUNDAY INCLUDED! 


In Department Store Advertising The Evening 
Herald led with 3,536,246 lines—350,140 
lines more than any other Los Angeles news- 
paper, DAILY AND SUNDAY INCLUDED! 
It is the ONLY Los Angeles newspaper that 
carries the advertising of EVERY Los Angeles 
Department Store. 


With the largest daily circulation in the entire 
West and the largest daily CITY circulation, 
The Evening Herald offers a most economical 
medium to advertisers who want greatest re- 
sults at small cost. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 


604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Building, 
New York San Francisce 
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“Meet the 


In the Weekly Field 


One of the three cardinal features offered by Liberty 








How Liberty, by eliminating 
three advertising wastes,cre- 
ates a new standard among 
the weekly publications. 


IBERTY has proved that there can be a publica- 

tion appealing vitally both to men and women, 

instead of chiefly to men. Of Liberty purchasers, 46% 
are women, 54% are men. 


In Liberty the advertiser ‘‘meets the wife, too.” 
This insures 100% reading in the home. 


100% Visibility 


HE second great contribution in eliminating 

waste and increasing the resultfulness of adver- 
tising comes in the new kind of make-up. Every 
advertisement is printed next to reading matter so 
it is bound to be at or near the beginning of an 
editorial or fiction feature. 


“No buried ads.”” That is another Liberty advan- 
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Wite, too” 


tage. Every advertisement is seen. That means 
multiplied results. 


To Real Buyers 


HE third great contribution to profitable ad- 
vertising offered by Liberty is the reduction of 
circulation waste. 


Over 78% of Liberty’s total circulation is in the 
big spending districts of America. These districts 
return 74% of the taxable incomes of the country; 
46% of the total motor-car registration; and con- 
sume by far the greatest portion of advertised 
products. 


Liberty’s circulation is concentrated in the most 
fertile buying communities—rather than in the com- 
munities where the sales are at a minimum. 

For these vital reasons, Liberty has become an 
advertising gold mine—inquiry costs have been re- 
duced 40% to 80%. Note the wise users of its space. 
Study the last few issues. 


Ld 
iberty 
cA Weekly for Everybody 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Superior 0100 Phone, Ashland 3710 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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Can the Cost Per Inquiry 
on Mail-Order Advertising 
Be Reduced? 


On page 10 of the February 4, 1926, 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK is the story 
of how the Larkin Company 


Reduced Cost Per Inquiry 
25 Percent... 


Mail order advertising has not had a 
fair test unless several copy and lay- 
out styles have been tried. 


The Household Journal will pay big 
dividends in advertising returns to 
those advertisers who take their space 
seriously enough to adopt a new appeal 
when returns begin to fall off. 


700,000 paid-in-advance subscribers 
in the rich middle western towns and 
villages at a rate of $2.75 per line. 
Recognition from mail-order adver- 
tisers enables us to show a three-year 
advertising lead in our field. 








IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. + Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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The Relation 
of Selling Price to Sales 
Volume 


STrocKHOLM, SWEDEN 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: : ; 2 

I take this opportunity to inquire if 
you have on file, or if you can tell me 
where to find some information as to 
the relation of selling price and volume 
of sales, i.e., if the selling price is 
reduced 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 20 
per cent, etc. Also, if the selling price 
is increased 5 per cent, 10 per cent, etc.., 
how much is the volume likely to fall 
off? This is the fundamental problem 
in merchandising, and it seems as if al 
together tco little authentic information 
on this vital subject were available. 
Perhaps Printers’ Inx will take up 
this matter and give us some reliable 
data. Of course, the ‘‘curves’’ would be 
different from a luxury-specialty at the 
one extreme, to a_ staple like sugar at 
the other extreme, but there is sure to 
be a “curve of probability.” 

{atvar A. BerGcren 
UR correspondent apparently 
has in mind a chart on which 

curves could be traced to indicate 
the manner in which volume of 
sales is affected when the selling 
price is altered. But would such 
a chart as applied to the sales of 
automobiles costing $5,000 each, be 
of much use when applied to pack- 
ets of pins at five cents each? Mr. 
Berggren shows that he realizes 
the difficulty when he compares 
the case of a luxury-specialty 
with that of a staple food. 

Printers’ INK agrees that this 
problem of merchandising is a 
fundamental one, but to furnish 
definite, precise and authentic data 
from which a general rule could 
be extracted to fit a particular 
case would require a_ detailed 
study of which no present institu- 
tion is capable. It happens, how- 
ever, that Printers’ INK _ has 
published numerous articles per- 
taining to this problem as dealt 
with by sellers of various com- 
modities, and a list has been for- 
warded to our reader in Sweden. 
It might be added that there is no 
keener student of merchandising 
factors in this country than Henry 
Ford, and he has had no little 
opportunity to observe what hap- 
pens to the sales volume when the 
price is reduced. Let us hear him 
on his classic “forced method” : 

“We first reduce the price to a 
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point where we believe more sales 
will result. Then we go ahead 
and try to meet the price. We do 
not bother about costs. The new 
price forces the costs down. We 
make more discoveries concerning 
manufacturing and selling under 
this forced method than by any 
other method of leisurely inves- 
tigation.” 

We are justified in concluding 
from this pronouncement that Mr. 
Ford has not much faith in precise 
formulas. tle has seen that, gen- 
erally speaking, a reduced selling 
price does increase the volume of 
sales, and therefore in a particular 
situation he acts upon this knowl- 
edge boldly. But we doubt if even 
he would attempt to forecast the 
exact ratios.—|d. Printers’ INk. 


Minnesota Lakes Campaign to 
Start in May 


The national campaign of the Ten 
Thousand Lakes Association, St. Paul, 
Minn. to advertise the recreational at 
tractions of Minnesota will start in 
May. Magazines, newspapers and 
direct-mail will be used. According to 
H. C. Hotaling. executive secretary of 
the association, the amount to be ex 
pended has been temporarily put at 
$40,000. 


E. A. Mannion with Adver- 

tising Producers-Associated 
Eugene A. Mannion, formerly adver 
tising director of the Durand Steel 
Locker Company, Chicago, has joined 
Advertising Producers-Associated, also 
of Chicago. He will have charge of 
copy and industrial research. 

J. L. Tupper, at one time with the 
Dayton, Ohio News, has been made as 
sistant to the layout director. 


Edward B. Pike Dead 


Edward Bertram Pike, president of 
the Pike Manufacturing Company, 
Pike, N. H., sharpening stones, died last 
week at that city at the age of sixty 
years. He bhecame president in 1908 
and had been with the company since 
1886. He was also president of the 
National Bank of Newbury, Wells 
River, Vt., and of the Cortland 
Grinding Wheels Corporation, Chester, 
Mass. 


R. F. Clayton with Ry-Krisp 


R. F. Clayton, formerly sales man 
ager of the Northwest Nash Motors 
Company, Minneapolis, has been made 
promotion manager by the Ry-Krisp 
Company, of that city, maker of Ry- 
Krisp health bread. 





















But It Is the Sales Manager Who 
Ought to Be Fired 


Whei the Salesman Reaches His Limits It Is Likely to Be His Sales 
Manager’s Fault 


By Don Gridley 


| Printers’ INK for February 
11, C. C. Casey advocated the 
doctrine that salesman turnover is 
often a blessing in disguise. He 
out-Chestertoned Chesterton in his 
desire to make an orthodox prin- 
ciple of sales management seem 
unwise. His message was that it 
is often better to fire salesmen, 
forgetting the original investment 
put into the salesmen, than to 
keep them after they have reached 
their peak of productiveness. 

“In most organizations,” said 
Mr. Casey, “about three years 
bring the average salesman up to 
a point where he has accomplished 
the best that can be expected of 
him. After that he begins to taper 
down, or at least to get into a rut, 
and from then on he seldom shows 
satisfactory increases.” 

Now, while I don’t intend to 
dispute those figures I wonder 
where they came from. If they 
are true, Mr. Casey, don’t you 
think the solution is not to fire the 
salesman, but to fire the sales 
manager ? 

Few salesmen are much better 
than their sales manager, and the 
sales manager who lets his sales- 
men get into a rut after three 
years with the company is hardly 
worth keeping. A salesman who 
has been on the job three years 
should be just on the threshold of 
peak production. He has become 
acquainted with his trade. He 
knows the product and he knows 
company policies. If he suddenly 
finds himself in a rut, the fault is 
not with him but with his training 
and with the kind of direction he 
has been getting from the home 
office. 

Mr. Casey mentioned the case of 
Smith who had remained so long 
in his territory that he knew too 
much about it and had slumped 
into routine. Smith was fired or 
transferred and Jones, young and 


enthusiastic, was put in his place, 
Jones, of course, made good. The 
assumption was, however, that in 
another three years Jones would 
have to go, to be followed. by 
Brown who would, after three 
years, be followed by White. 

However, let’s follow Jones as 
he makes his young, enthusiastic 
way around the territory. 

In the first place, one of the 
chief advantages of Jones is that 
he doesn’t know the “accounts that 
can’t be sold.” Not knowing 
these accounts, which have turned 
Smith down, he’s going after them 
all over again. In some cases 
Jones will probably sell a lot of 
these, but I think most sales ex- 
ecutives will admit that if Smith 
had been a good salesman in the 
first place; and we must assume 
that he was, he knew pretty well 
how his territory stood. 


MAYBE SMITH WAS RIGHT 


Of course, Smith probably did 
get into the habit of thinking of 
certain accounts as no good. But 
the chances are that a great many 
of those accounts never could be 
sold. Therefore Jones is going to 
waste a lot of his youth and en- 
thusiasm on turning over old and 
sterile ground instead of digging 
up fertile land. Might it not be 
better to let Smith apply some of 
his experience to new accounts, 
losing the few that might possibly 
be sold after several turn-downs, 
than to let Jones run his head off 
trying to reach unattainable goals? 

Next there are certain accounts 
that like Smith. They won't like 
Jones. There are other accounts 


that it has taken Smith months to 
develop and he has succeeded be- 
cause he knows just what line of 
reasoning appeals to the big boss. 
Along comes Jones and by an 
unfortunate word or action undoes 
all the results that Smith accom- 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


IN ITS 33 YEARS 


of publishing this great human interest maga- 
zine for Hardware men has been used by 
America’s leading manufacturers to sell to this 
trade. They have used it as a necessary factor 
in educating the trade to handle and push their 
products. 

Advertising to the trade is an essential part of 
a well planned campaign. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
with its powerful reader interest puts the mes- 
sage over. 


370 Seventh Ave. aig 
New York sagt 
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plished in his months of sound 
selling. 

Last of all, think of the effect on 
the sales organization, Within a 
few years it will get the reputation 
of being a “three-year” or a “five- 
year” sales force. Salesmen will 
avoid it as they would a colony of 
lepers. Salesmen are like other 
men in that most of them like 
steady jobs where the prospects 
are excellent. Granted that a cer- 
tain number of salesmen are float 
ers. On the other hand, an over- 
whelming majority of them like to 
feel secure in their jobs and to 
know that so long as their sales 
hold up or increase, they can look 
forward to a permanent berth. 

This policy has its effects on 
dealers also. Don't you think, Mr. 
Casey, that most dealers will be- 
gin to wonder after cight or ten 
years just what kind of a company 
they are buying from? As soon as 
they realize that they are secing a 
parade of new faces, their confi 
dence not only in the sales force 
but also in the product is pretty 
likely to be badly shaken, 

Put the problem ‘up to good 
management. 

A, good sales manager knows 
that one of the greatest dangers 
he faces is that his salesmen will 
get into ruts. Every sales execu- 
tive who is worth his salt is con 
tinually devising ways and means 
of getting his salesmen out of 
ruts. A good sales manager is a 
“stirrer up,” not of trouble, but of 
serenity. He is always on the job 
with the message, “Dig up new ac- 
counts, hang onto your good ac- 
counts and run over your list of 
dead accounts and give them an- 
other shot.” 

The experience of good sales 
executives shows that salesmen, 
properly handled, can be kept 
pretty well out of the ruts. It may 
require ingenuity and persistence 
on the part of the sales manager, 
but this ingenuity and persistence 
will pay big dividends in sales. 
Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles on this subject. 

I know a sales executive who 
says, “Every time I fire a sales- 
man, I admit that I have made a 
failure. The fault may have been 
that I hired a poor man. Usually, 
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however, the fault is that I didn't 
give the man the right training 
and that I didn’t give him the 
right sort of management when he 
was on the road.” 

That's the kind of attitude, Mr, 
Casey, that will pay just as big 
dividends in the long run as the 
strict, dollars-and-cents attitude of 
firing a salesman when he gets into 
arut. The first attitude is that of 
the “long view.” The latter js 
that of the man who can't sce over 
the edge of his wallet 

After all, business is something 
more than dollars-and-cents re. 
sults. There is lots of room fora 
heart in business. The funny 
thing is, Mr. Casey, that the sales 
executive who uses his heart 
usually gets better results with his 
pocket-book. 

Candy Account for L. Jay 

Hannah Agency 

The Paul F. Beich Candy Company, 
Chicago and Bloomington, IL, has 
placed its advertising account with L 
Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspaper and busi 


ness paper advertising is planned for 
this account. 


Lumen Bearing Elects 
N. F. Young 


Noah F. Young has been elected 
president, general manager and trea 
surer of the Lumen Bearing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. C. H. Bierbaum has been 
elected vice-president and Nathaniel K 
B. Patch, secretary. 


R. W. Beatty Advanced by 
Sackheim & Scherman 
Robert W. Beatty, formerly space 
buyer of Sackheinm & Scherman, Ine., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
made an account executive Jerome 
Meyer, of this agency, is now in 

charge of space buying. 





N. E. McDarby, Sales Man- 
ager, Auburn Motors 


N. E. MeDarby, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Auburn Automo 
bile Company, Auburn, Ind. He has 
been‘ with the organization for several 
months as assistant sales manager 


London, Ont., ‘ Advertiser” 
Sold 


The London, Ont., Idvertiser has 


heen sold to a company headed by J. 
Mackay, formerly business manager of 
the Toronto Globe. 
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NEW RECORDS 
INALBANY,N.Y. 


1 The net paid circulation of the 

TIMES-UNION is now over 
38,500—the largest circulation 
ever achieved by any Albany 
daily newspaper selling at three 
cents 


2 During 1925, the TIMES-UNION 
carried over 10,000,000 lines of 
paid advertising—the first year 
that any Albany daily news- 
paper * ever published over the 

10 million mark 

“(The Times-Union is not published on Sunday) 















Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


Incorporated 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Che Cimes-Union 


Albany (Capital (ity of ) New York 
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fess “Arm Chair Duty 


for Salesmen 


More productive SELLING time is what every 
business is seeking, and yet.many managers 
compel their salesmen to break through the 
icy wall of ignorance or indifference, to build 
up confidence in the house, to stir interest and 
awaken desire. 


It is a needless waste to send out salesmen 
to do the ADVERTISING—to make call after 
call that must be charged to advertising in- 
stead of selling. It is a slow, expensive process. 


Here is what men who KNOW have to say 
about it: 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, 
An association of none but qualified publia 
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Statement by R. E. Fitzsimons, General Man- 
ager of The Fitzsimons Co.— 


“One of our men told me that he had re- 
peatedly called on a certain large concern 
without seeing the purchasing agent at all. 
After the advertising (in A.B. P. papers) 
had been running for six months, he made 
a routine call, was invited in and told that 
although not taking on any new sources 
for material at that time, they were read- 
ing the advertising with a lot of interest. 
Since then we have secured a good deal 
of new business from them.” 


Letter from a hustling Maine Salesman: 


“I have been out in the sticks selling to 
dealers who don’t know us. I’ve covered 
nearly the entire state of Maine, called on 
perhaps a half hundred accounts, most of 
whom had never been approached by our 
house, and you would have been amazed 
to find how universally the proposition 
was known in advance, and how a lot of 
my work was done before I started to talk. 
They would say, ‘Oh, yes, I’ve been fol- 
lowing your proposition in the (A.B. P. 
paper).” 


From leading salesman with famous jobbing 
house: 


“Every good buyer I know has time to 
read trade papers. It’s part of his work to 
keep posted. I cannot recall now a single 
GOOD buyer that is not a subscriber to 
a leading trade periodical.” 















There’s an A.B. P. 


publication in every field, 


—trade, industrial, professional or institutional. 


Papers that parallel 
the work of sales- 
men, that carry the 
highest degree of 
reader interest be- 
cause they deal with 
the biggest thing in 
the lives of the read- 
ers—their business. 
Ask us anything you 
want to know about 
business papers or 
their fields. 
















eadquarters, 220 West 42d Street . . New York 
ions “reaching” 54 fields of trade and industry 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circ ulations 


Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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How to Get First-Hand Information 
from the Farmer 





Based on the Opinions of Government Officials Who Mail 15,000,000 


Questionnaires 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ANY manufacturers have 

found retailers of the smaller 
towns a valuable source of infor- 
mation regarding the wants of the 
farmer. Some are sending trained 
investigators into the field to ques- 
tion dealers as to the latest devel- 
opments of consumer demand, and 
they find the results profitable as a 
guide in both production and mer- 
chandising. But the dealer survey 
has its disadvantages; its results 
are biased because of the weakness 
of opinions, and at best it is a 
rather tardy reflection of the con- 
sumer demand. 

A direct consumer survey of 
any farm market is unquestionably 
of greater value; but in most in- 
stances the cost of making such an 
inquiry by the employment of in- 
vestigators is prohibitive. The 
mail offers a comparatively inex- 
pensive solution of the problem, 
although numerous campaigns of 
mailed questionnaires have failed 
to produce the desired results. 
When a mailed questionnaire fails 
to produce in the farm field, the 
indications are that it is the fault 
of the method of presentation. 

The solution of the problem 
centres in the kind and character 
of the questions asked, the reasons 
given for them, and the induce- 
ment offered for their answers. 
Any manufacturer of any product 
used in the farm field can secure 
information vital to the success 
of his merchandising if he will 
seek the information according to 
a few simple rules that appear to 
be firmly established. 

These are the opinions of offi- 
cials who mail upwards of 15,000,- 
000 questionnaires to the farmers 
of this country every year. They 
do not advise the manufacturer to 
substitute the questionnaire to the 
farmer for his personal investiga- 
tions among his retailers; but they 
are of the opinion that a properly 
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to Farmers 


drawn up list of questions, pre- 
sented to a sufficient number of 
farmers, will produce invaluable 
supplementary information to any 
survey intended to secure facts 
concerning the demand of the con- 
sumer. 

The fact is that some of the 
most valuable and influential re- 
ports of the Government are com- 
piled entirely from data secured 
by questionnaires to farmers. 
Three times a year, the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture 
mails questionnaires to 1,000,000 
farmers to determine the acreage 
of crops harvested, to make a pig 
and sheep survey, and a pig and 
cattle survey of the entire country. 
Every two weeks since the middle 
of last December, this division has 
mailed an inquiry to 110,000 farm- 
ers, and it has many investigators 
and agents in the field who are in 
constant touch with individual pro- 
ducers for the purpose of securing 
accurate, first-hand information. 


PICK PAPER COLORS CAREFULLY 


In this work, the division has 
been exceptionally successful, due 
to certain methods which are the 
result of experience. And the 
other day, Joseph A. Becker, an 
agricultural statistician in charge 
of a great deal of the work, dis- 
cussed methods which can be ap- 
plied to surveys by manufacturers. 
The special studies of the division 
have covered every possible phase 
of the subject. They began with the 
color of the paper used. Many 
tests were made and unmistakably 
indicate that color is a very im- 
portant item for the manufacturer 
to consider. 

“We have found,” Mr. Becker 
said, “that we secure the highest 
percentage of returns when the 
questionnaire is printed on a light 
yellow sheet. We do not know all 
the reasons for this, but it is prob- 
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ably because most of the corre- 
spondence received by farmers is 
printed on white paper. There- 
fore, the light yellow sheet at- 
tracts by its contrast; it may be 
left on a desk or table for several 
days with other matter, and it is 
noticed because it is different. We 
have found that this color is less 
effective if it is used frequently, 
which indicates that it grows less 
attractive as it becomes familiar. 

“All dark colors should be 
avoided. Dark blue, for instance, 
has less pulling power than white. 
Light pink is much better than 
white, according to our records, 
and I think it would be advisable 
for a manufacturer to send out 
his questionnaires on light yellow 
paper, and then, if it is necessary 
to repeat with frequency, to 
change to a light pink.” 


THE SORT OF LETTER TO WRITE 


Another essential which is sec- 
ond in importance only to the ac- 
tual questions asked, is the letter 
accompanying the questionnaire. 
This letter, Mr. Becker explained, 
may be printed on the same sheet 
with the questions or. it may be on 
a regular letterhead attached to 
the questions. At any rate, the 
records of the division plainly 
show that it is most effective when 
it gives a good, logical reason for 
the questions, points out or sug- 
gests the general benefit to the 
farming industry, and the individ- 
ual farmer, and then offers some 
slight reward for his co-operation. 

Many manufacturers, to induce 
a return of their questionnaires, 
have offered the farmers samples 
of their goods or other induce- 
ments which were closely related 
to their business. In Mr. Becker’s 
opinion, this does not promise such 
good results as would an offer 
of helpful information. It sug- 
gests a future obligation, or at 
least direct advertising of the 
product. There is no doubt that 
the most successful questionnaires 
are those which are confined en- 
tirely and unmistakably to their 
subject. It is a mistake for a 
manufacturer to consider question- 
naires to the farmer as having any 
of the value of direct advertising. 
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Of course there is always the 
temptation, when a large mailing 
is in prospect, to say something 
about the goods that may lead to 
future sales, and thereby pay the 
cost of the questionnaire. But, if 
the records of the Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates are to 
be depended on, every attempt of 
the kind will detract from the im- 
mediate results desired. 

The number of questions asked 
is of utmost importance. Of 
course they should be as few as 
possible. Mr. Becker said that 
some of the most important forms 
used by enumerators in personal 
calls contained as many as thirty- 
six questions; but he pointed out 
that these forms are placed only 
in the hands of experts who fill 
them out. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the reports show a decided 
tendency to lose in value and com- 
pleteness as the number of ques- 
tions is increased. Therefore, on 
practically all of the agricultural 
department’s questionnaires, the 
most important questions are 
placed first. 

In all mailed questionnaires, the 
questions are as few, simple and 
direct as possible. Usually, the 
greatest percentage of returns are 
received where not more than six 
or seven questions are asked. 

“It is surprising,” Mr. Becker 
said, “how few questions may be 
made to cover a subject if it is 
completely analyzed. Apparently, 
from a number of commercial 
questionnaires which have reached 
my desk, the average manufacturer 
sends out questions which are 
really duplicates, and he is in- 
clined to ask questions which re- 
sult in opinions instead of facts. 
The first need is to construct an 
accurate and complete picture of 
just what the manufacturer wants 
to know. 

“In framing the questions, the 
convenience of analyzing the data 
should be kept in mind. In every 
instance, the questions should be 
limited to those which call for 
statements of fact. The most read- 
ily analyzed answers are those 
which consist of ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 
and figures. Answers which con- 
sist of opinions and the judgment 
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of the individual are often very 
misleading, and, because of their 
variety and great difference of ex- 
pression, are not amenable to sta- 
tistical treatment. 

“Suppose, for instance, we want 
to find out how much land will be 
fall-plowed. In framing our ques- 
tionnaire, we will limit the ques- 
tions to two facts—the number of 
acres in the recipient’s farm, and 
the number of acres he intends 
to plow next fall. 

“Now, if you ask the farmer his 
opinion as to the number of acres 
in his locality to be fall-plowed, 
he would probably answer in terms 
of percentage. This means that 
one man would answer the ques- 
tion by giving his opinion of the 
percentage of all farm land 
plowed, another might give a per- 
centage of tillable land plowed, 
another might report the percent- 
age of fall plowing completed to 
date, while still another might re- 
port the percentage that fall plow- 
ing constitutes of all plowing. 

“If we are desirous of securing 
information bearing on the pro- 
duction of wheat, we would ask 
the various questions necessary by 
repeating in each question the 
phrase most pertinent to the sub- 
ject. The most natural way to 
frame the questionnaire, accord- 
ing to office procedure, would be 
to head the questionnaire with its 
subject, and then list a series of 
questions regarding acres planted 
last fall, acres harvested last fall, 
acres planted this fall, and so on. 
But we have found that question- 
naires framed in this way do not 
encourage accuracy. Many farm- 
ers will have the subject, ‘wheat,’ 
in mind when they answer the 
first question; but as they go on 
down the page, they forget the 
general subject and write down 
the total acres planted in all 
crops. 

“Therefore, it is essential to 
make your questionnaire abso- 
lutely fool-proof. The manufac- 
turer should remember that it will 
not be considered by the recipients 
with the same importance that he 
gives it. And the easier he makes 
it to answer, the more accurate 
and valuable will be the replies.” 

In looking over a large number 
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of questionnaires sent out by the 
agricultural department, two fea- 
tures are particularly obvious, 
One is the absence of qualifying 
phrases; the other, the lack of 
definitions. The question that is 
involved and that appears very 
definitely to specify its meaning, 
is frequently confusing and calls 
for opinion rather than fact. The 
same fault, so the record shows, 
is found in the question which 
outlines or directly states a defi- 
nition. To explain this point, Mr. 
Becker supposed that a manufac- 
turer of barn equipment was 
framing a questionnaire to secure 
information on milch cows. In 
this case, it would be a great deal 
better to accept the definition of 
the recipient as to what consti- 
tutes a milch cow, rather than to 
confuse him by setting up a defini- 
tion in the questionnaire. 


STICK TO ONE SUBJECT 


Another important factor is 
shown by the results of thousands 
of questionnaires sent out by the 
division. Almost invariably, the 
percentage of returns is highest 
when the questionnaire is limited 
to one subject, and mailed only 
to the class interested in the sub- 
ject. For instance, a questionnaire 
solely on the question of cotton 
production, and mailed only to 
farmers who were producers of 
cotton, brought a great deal higher 
percentage of returns than single 
questionnaires, covering corn, cot- 
ton and oats, mailed to farmers 
who were raising one, two or all 
three of those products. The re- 
turns were also invariably higher 
when the questions were limited 
to those which called for a state- 
ment of fact. 

Personal questions are to be 


avoided when possible. In_ its , 


surveys of farm population, the 
division is compelled to ask the 
ages of the farmer, his wife and 
family, and it is found that, unless 
the question is explained, the aver- 
age farmer is likely to consider it 
impertinent. Therefore, when per- 
sonal questions are necessary, the 
division finds it advisable to place 
them last, on the theory that a 
higher percentage of the questions 
will be answered after the recip- 
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Advertising Values Are Changing 


In Brooklyn 


In fact, they have changed! 


National advertisers who are operating in the metro- 
politan area of New York should investigate the 1926 
standing of the Brooklyn newspapers before com- 
pleting their lists. 

The Brooklyn Times is the new, rising factor in this 
market, as shown by 


Advertising Lineage Gain or Loss for January, 1926 


Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times ....... 183,646 
Brooklyn Eagle ....... 92,024 
Standard Union ....... 118,758 


This January record is in line with the lineage gain of 
The Brooklyn Times for the entire year 1925, when 


The Times gained....... 559,156 
The Eagle gained ...... 58,520 
The Standard Union lost 909,786 


And finally, remember that the’ Brooklyn Times’ 
circulation is the largest of any Brooklyn paper— 


80,081 


for period April to October, 1925 
(70,000 of which is home delivered, of known value) 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 


Foreign Representatives 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
New York Chicago | San Francisco += Los Angeles 
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Do it right -- or 
not at all 


NE of industrial marketing’s 

greatest evils is “the shrapnel 
campaign”’—spreading sales and 
advertising effort out too thin. 


Ittakesacertain minimum effort 
to make a real impression in any 
one field. 


For the industrial advertiser 
whose appropriation is limited it is 
far better to turn his guns on a few 
large industries than to delve in a 
half-hearted way into many. 


For example the textile field 
offers the industrial advertiser a 
huge sales unit sharply defined— 
easily accessible. It also offers 
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through Textile World a straight- 
line method of reaching the men 
who control the industry. 


If you are ready to cultivate this 
industry, talk the matter over with 
; us. Wecertainly ought to know 
how this industry can be developed 
d —we do. 


In the meantime write (using 


t your business stationery) for a 
y copy of “How to Sell to Textile 
Mills.” 


Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, In-. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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M ayfar —_ 


the unique 
advertising medium 
pO ghee Service was built expressly for one 


purpose—to bridge the gap between the 
appeal of the printed message and the practical 
desire for possession. In the case of food products 
n and household appliances—where Wo- 
|, Ac man is the customer—the desire to buy 
rr. 4 results from conviction by sight, touch, 
1? oe taste and hearing. 
g “, Mayfair is “‘the idea market"’ for the 
— New York housekeeper. Here she sees 
booths and window displays, attends lectures and 
demonstrations and receives samples and printed 
matter to take home. This combination of sales 
methods tells the manufacturer's story by an ap- 
peal to all the senses. 


Mayfair Service is today creating brand —-~ ,j/ 
Hii! 





demand—the practical desire for posses- 
sion—for twenty products you know. 
May we send you detailed information? | 


MAYFAIR 


DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
25 West 434 Street, New York City 


Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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jent is in the habit of answer- 


whe Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates has found that 
there is quite a large group of 
these “touchy” questions. Farm- 
ers do not like to answer any 
questions which may possibly lead 
to a coniession of taxable prop- 
erty. Likewise, questions as to net 
income are seldom accurately an- 
swered. 

Experience has shown a reluc- 
tance on the part of farmers to 
state their total production, be- 
cause it gives such an accurate 
indication of their incomes. There- 
fore, the division has found that, 
in securing total figures of acreage 
and production, a very much higher 
percentage of returns is secured 
when a questionnaire on acreage 
alone is sent out and then, a month 
later, is followed by one request- 
ing information on the bushel per 
acre yield. It is then a simple 
matter to work out the total pro- 
duction in every instance. 

Still another important point to 
be considered is timeliness. The 
division plans to place its ques- 
tionnaires in the hands of recip- 
ients two or three days before they 
are expected to return the answers. 
If a questionnaire reaches a farmer 
after the day he is supposed to 
return it, he is very likely to ig- 
nore it altogether. If too much 
time is allowed, his tendency is to 
put off answering from day to day 
until the time limit has expired. 
In some cases, the division does 
not put a date on the questionnaire 
itself, and has found that, when 
quick action is not so necessary, 
this practice, while it may delay 
returns somewhat, slightly in- 
creases the number. 

“It is surprising,” Mr. Becker 
continued, “how much statistical 
ground the answers to a few 
simple questions can be made to 
cover. I think the manufacturer 
should write down all of the ques- 
tions that he wants answered, then, 
by a careful analysis, he will find 
that the answers to two or three 
of his questions can be made to 
answer one or more of the others. 
If this is the case, the others should 
be promptly eliminated, for it 


must be remembered that the com- 
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pleteness of the answers will rap- 
idly diminish according to the 
length of the questionnaire. 

“The time, trouble and expense 
of arranging the data secured are 
frequently overlooked by manu- 
facturers when they frame their 
questionnaires. If a large number 
of returns is secured, and there is 
great variety in the answers, the 
time and expense required for an 
analysis is not only increased, but 
the value of the results is lessened, 
because of inaccuracies. 

“If the manufacturer will write 
a brief, interesting letter, intro- 
ducing the questionnaire and if the 
questionnaire is devoted entirely to 
one subject, with not to exceed 
six or seven direct and simple 
questions requiring ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
and numeral answers, I think the 
results in almost every instance, 
will be pleasing. 

“This is almost certain to be 
the case if the manufacturer, in 
his letter, will give the recipient 
some bit of information that is 
useful to him. We found, some 
time ago, on receiving rather ex- 
ceptional returns from a question- 
naire, that success was due, very 
probably, to our giving the infor- 
mation that the crop concerned 
was approximately 20 per cent 
less than last year. While a great 
many of the recipients knew about 
the extent of the shortage, they 
appreciated our informing them, 
and they furnished returns to a 
rather unusual extent.” 





Morgan & Bierwirth, Inc. 


New Advertising Business 

Raymond G, Morgan and John H. 
Bierwirth, Jr., have started an adver- 
tising illustration service at New York 
under the name of Morgan & Bierwirth, 
Inc. Mr. Morgan has been associated 
with The Ethridge Company, New York, 
for many years. Mr. Bierwirth, who 
for twenty years has also been with The 
Ethridge Company, was executive man- 
ager of the art department for the last 
ten years. 


R. C. Wilson, Jr., with 


Dauchy Agency 

Robert C. Wilson, Jr., has joined The 
Dauchy Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. He has been with the 
National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the last two years. 
Previous to that he was with the New 
York Evening Journal. 








The Deferred Quantity Discount 
as an Incentive to the Trade 


The Danger in the Plan Is Keeping It Secret and Making Exceptions 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are one of your subscribers and 
have read with interest from time to 
time the very complete reports you pub- 
lish in answer to certain inquiries which 
are sent in on matters of merchandising 
policy. Some of these reports we notice, 
give in detail the experience of other 
concerns in connection with the plan 
under consideration. 

We manufacture men’s suits We 
have national distribution and advertise 
in trade papers and to the consumer. 

We have an inflexible rule, to sell 
at only one price, to all of our dealers, 
whether the order_be for one or a 
thousand suits. During.e the several 
years we have been in business, we 
have never broken this rule or made any 
allowance or concessions which would 
be equivalent to breaking it. We feel 
that this plan has done us a lot of good, 
and while it has prevented us from 
getting in with the very large buyers 
in the big cities, still it has enlisted a 
host of small and moderate size dealers 
in our following. 

The rub in this policy is that it is 
difficult or almost impossible to sell the 
very big stores in the metropolitan 
cities. In every case, the buyers of 
these stores hold out for special con- 
cessions. They feel that it is beneath 
their dignity to purchase on the same 
terms as some little dealer who buys 
only 100 to 200 dollars worth of suits 
at a time. But, if we were to make 
concessions to these big buyers, the 
news would get around, because we have 
found through long experience that news 
of this sort always leaks out. When 
it does, it means practically that every 
one wants a similar concession, and 
there is no end to it. 

This is one of the reasons why we 
stick to our one-price rule. Nevertheless, 
we would like very much to land some 
of the very big accounts. This is where 
we would appreciate any information 
you could give us. We understand the 
‘American Woolen Co., has a_ plan 
whereby a refund is made at the end of 
each fiscal year to buyers who have pur- 
chased over a certain quantity. That 
is if, say, $100,000 worth of woolens 
is purchased during the course of the 
year, 1 per cent is refunded. If $200,000 
is purchased 2 per cent is refunded and 
so on. We have been contemplating 
using such a plan ourselves. 

Our scale would probably be 1 per 
cent annual refund for $25,000 worth of 
business during the course of a year. 
2 per cent on $50,000 worth of business. 
3 per cent on $75,000, 4 per cent on 
$100,000. This would avoid the embar- 
rassment that would come were we to cut 
our price, and would show some just 
recognition of the latger quantities in 
which the very big stores place business. 

Can you give us the experience 


other concerns with such a plan? 


ITIE practice of allowing quan- 

tity discounts is most common 
Offhand, we would say that at the 
present time quantity discounts are 
granted by vastly more concerns 
than there are concerns which do 
not grant them. 

This is always the case in a 
buyers’ market. When competi- 
tion is intense, as it is today, the 
buyer does not have much trouble 
in getting liberal concessions, Of 
course, it is hardly fair to call 
quantity discounts a_ concession, 
They become a concession only 
when “extra special” discounts or 
secret rebates are given. The 
theory of the quantity discount has 
always been recognized as legiti- 
mate merchandising in most mer- 
cantile lines. That the buyer who 
purchases large quantities is en- 
titled to a better price than the 
small buyer is a reasonable con- 
tention and has, as we have said, 
been conceded in many lines. 

As a rule, these quantity dis- 
counts take the form of trade dis- 
counts. The average manufac- 
turer announces to his distributors 
his scheme of discounts. There 
is no secret about it. The list 
price is published. The whole- 
saler is told that his discount 
from this list will be 12% 
per cent, 15 per cent, or 20 per 
cent or whatever it may be. 
The retailer is told that he must 
pay the list prices or if the manu- 
facturer allows the retailer dis- 
counts for quantities the retailer 
is told publicly what those dis- 
counts are. The vast majority of 
manufacturers who sell through 
the jobber, protect him. That 
is, a distributor must be recog- 
nized as a jobber to get full job- 
bing prices. Such a manufacturer 
might sell to department and chain 
stores direct and give them a dis- 
count for quantities but he would 
not give them the full jobbing 
discounts. 

A very much smaller number of 
manufacturers extend the bene- 
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The Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union 
Covers EVERY County in the 
Rochester Zone 


HE map below graphically illustrates the wonderful cover- 

age of the Rochester market by the Rochester Times-Union. 
The Times-Union pushes its circulation West until reaching 
the Buffalo territory and East until it reaches the Syracuse 
territory. South, the circulation of the Times-Union is com- 
plete until it reaches the territory served by the Elmira Star- 
Gazette-Advertiser and the Ithaca Journal-News. 
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It is unusual to find an evening paper with such a thorough out- 
side distribution. As a matter of fact, the Times-Union circu- 
lation, by dealers and carriers, in towns taking 25 or more copies 
daily, IS NEARLY DOUBLE that of any of the other three 
Rochester papers—morning or evening. All concede the Times- 
Union as first choice in covering the City of Rochester. The 
map shows at a glance the large distribution of the Times-Union 
in the counties within the Rochester zone. 


The Rochester Times-Union 
A Gannett Newspaper—Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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fits of their quantity discounts to 
any buyer, be he wholesaler or re- 
tailer, who can buy the required 
quantity. In actual practice this 
plan works out so that only job- 
bers and exceptionally large re- 
tailers are able to buy enough to 
get the maximum discount. 

It is the custom of most manu- 
facturers to allow the buyer at the 
time of his purchase the quan- 
tity discount to which the size of 
his order entitles him. Some 
manufacturers, however, have 
found it advisable to withhold the 
paying of the discount until the 
end of the season or the fiscal 
year. This is the plan that we 
understand our correspondent is 
considering. This plan is sound 
and in some lines of business it 
is the only way the matter can be 
handled. Retailers in these fields 
do not feel justified in buying 
enough at a time to earn the 
maximum discount to which their 
purchases through the season or 
over the year might entitle them. 
By adjusting the amount at the 
end of the period, the dealer gets 
the discount to which his business 
entitles him. 

We find that this plan of de- 
ferred discount adjustment is 
used rather extensively in the 
field of stationery specialties. A 
company in this line that has 
been using this plan for years, 
does not allow any discount until 
the dealer buys $250 worth of the 
product in a year. From that 
point on the discount rises by slow 
degrees until it reaches 17 per cent 
for very large quantities. It is 
interesting to observe in this con- 
nection that 85 per cent of this 
manufacturer’s dealers buy less 
than $250 of goods in a year and 
do not earn any quantity discount. 
It is also significant that these 
170,000 dealers (that is what the 
85 per cent amounts to) do less 
than 75 per cent of the company’s 
business. All of the company’s 
dealers, large or small, are 
familiar with the discount system. 
The retailer knows exactly how 
much money he can make on the 
line. He knows that the more he 
sells the more he can make. The 
schedule of discounts is an incen- 
tive to make him work harder. 
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A fountain pen manufacturer 
follows much the same plan, ex- 
cept that his discounts are given 
to the dealer who keeps certain 
quantities of the pen on display 
throughout the year. This dis- 
count plan is one of the explana- 
tions of the marvelous displays 
which this manufacturer has long 
been getting from the trade. 

We have talked to several 
manufacturers who use this de- 
ferred discount plan. All of them 
are satisfied with the way jt 
works. Most of the kicking about 
it seems to come from the com- 
panies’ own auditors. The sys- 
tem usually causes so much book- 
keeping that the auditors are 
always on the warpath against it. 

In one concern two or three 
years ago the auditors won a 
temporary victory. Because of 
their complaint, a plan was 
adopted whereby the discount 
class of every dealer on the books 
was fixed. Then when a dealer 
ordered, he was given his fixed 
discount, regardless of the size 
of his order. The system was 
a failure. With the incentive re- 
moved dealers did not buy nearly 
as much as they did under the 
former deferred plan. 

In view of this evidence it 
would seem as though our corre- 
spondent need not hesitate to put 
in operation a deferred quantity 
discount system. If he wants the 
large buyers that he is not now 
getting, some such system would 
be necessary to get them. 

Our only advice to this manu- 
facturer, if he does adopt a system 
of this kind, is not to keep its 
terms a secret. Let the entire 
trade . know exactly what its 
schedule of discounts is. Let 
every dealer know that if he can 
develop his business on the line 
that his chances to get the maxi- 
mum discount is every bit as good 
as any one else’s. Once the 
schedule is adopted stick to it un- 
flinchingly. Do not make a single 

—exception. It is making excep- 
tions that gets circulated through 
the trade and is the cause of all 
the trouble—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Leon L. Petersen has joined the copy 
department of The Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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RAILROADS 


and TROLLEYS 


Bring the World’s Goods to 


THE 


MID-HUDSON REGION 

















Buy Them as a Unit. 


One Contract 


Among the railroads serving this 
section are: N. Y. C. & H. RR. 
(Main Line and West Shore). 
ERIE—N. Y., N. H. & H., D. & H., 
B. & A., O. & W., U. & D., W. V., 
L. & H. 


It must be admitted that these are 
unexcelled transportation facilities. 
The natural market formed by the 
Mid-Hudson Region is convenient 
and accessible; enterprising and 
progressive. 

Advertise and sell your goods in 
THE MID-HUDSON REGION 


300,000 Potential Buyers 


CITIES PAPERS 
POUGHKEEPSIE STAR 

NEWBURGH NEWS 

KINGSTON FREEMAN 


Sell Every Individual 
One Rate 


Ingraham-Rowers 


grat 


ANC New Yorn. 


19 South La Salle Street 350 Madison Avenue 
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(—) 
“What 


do you want 


from an agency? 


gl stripadvertising agency service 
of the non-essentials. 


An agency is in business to help its 
clients sell goods. Its greatest value 
is from the standpoint of consumer 
influence. 


This means copy. 


Some copy will sell twice as much 
goods as other copy. Some will out- 
sell other advertising three to one. 
Some even more. 


And that, we believe, should be 
the measure of agency service. 


Select the agency that knows the 
most about copy and how to write 
it. That agency may earn for you 
in increased profits more than your 
advertising costs. 


For, by comparison to copy, every- 
thing else is secondary. Some copy 
is not only capable of doubling and 
trebling sales without increasing cost 
but the demand it can create often 
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makes most trade problems vanish. 
Fast movers make their way in and 
out of stores without much to worry 
about. 


This agency has perhaps had more 
experience in checking results from 
copy and has more copy successes to 
its credit than several average agencies 
combined. Nowhere else can you 
get quite this experience. 


White space costs the same no mat- 
ter what you putin it. Why not find 
out if there isn’t a way to make it 
effective? 

Surely it will pay to investigate. 
There is much at stake. Remember 
results from copy vary not merely 5% 
or 10%, but often 100% and up. This 
is not theory. We see it happen con- 
stantly. 

May we tell you more? Not in 
generalities. We have actual figures 
to show. And they convey some 
startling facts. 

An inquiry involves no obligation. 
Merely drop usa line. Please address 
nearest office. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan ine Aavertising 


New York: 136 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Blvd. 
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Use The Key! 


OUR geography knows that there is a great trad- 
A ing territory in Southern California Outside 
of the metropolitan centers. 


The fruit growers, the walnut growers, the oil 
workers, the poultry raisers and other great wealth 
producers—LIVE IN THIS TERRITORY. 


The KEY with which to open this lucrative area for 
your advertising message, is the “Golden Circle List” 
of HOME DAILIES. 


It is geographically impossible to put your message 
across to this vast territory in metropolitan papers 
alone. 


The HOME DAILIES listed below are the notches 
in the key that will open this territory for your prod- 
uct. Write to them for individual information. 


Or address— 
DAILIES DIVISION 


Southern California Editorial Association 


515 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
These papers are members of the “Golden Circle” list: 


Anaheim Bulletin Huntington Park Signal San Bernardino Sun-Telegram 
Brawley News Inglewood News San Pedro Pilot 

Burbank Review Monrovia News Santa Ana Register 

Calexico Chronicle Ontario Report Santa Barbara Press 

Colton Courier Orange News Santa Maria Times 

Corona Independent Oxnard Courier Santa Paula Chronicle 
Fullerton Tribune Redlands Facts Ventura Post 

Glendale Evening News Riverside Enterprise Whittier News 

Hollywood Citizen Riverside Press Yuma (Ariz.) Sun 
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Newspapers 
Put Ban on Free 
Publicity 


HE Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation took a firm stand on 
the subject of free publicity 
and its abuse at its mid- 
winter meeting at Chicago on 
February 16 and 17, when it 
adopted a resolution agreeing to 
bar from the pages of member 
newspapers all forms of free pub- 
licity which are in any way con- 
nected with commercial enterprises. 
The resolution was presented by 
T. O. Huckle, of the Ypsilantian- 
Press, Ypsilanti, Mich., in connec- 
tion with an address on the subject 
of free publicity, in which he cited 
many of the most flagrant exam- 
ples of the evils which have crept 
into the pages of papers through 
the misuse of ethical news channels. 
Inasmuch as the membership of 
the association includes, for the 
most part, publishers located in 
agricultural communities, the agri- 
cultural situation and the part the 
press plays in influencing farmer 
opinion was a subject for consid- 
erable comment. F. V. Hayden, 
executive secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, 
Chicago, and John F. D. Aue, of 
the Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye, 
addressed the convention on this 
subject. The necessity of building 
up a closer feeling between the 
farmer and the publisher both in 
an editorial and a business way 
was emphasized. 

In a talk on national advertis- 
ing, C. Myhrum, manager of the 
Western department of national 
advertising of the Chicago Trib- 
une, illustrated how the intensive 
cultivation of a national advertiser 
on the part of a large metropoli- 
tan newspaper stimulated that ad- 
vertiser to extend his activities and 
use space in the smaller papers in 
the local territories to be covered. 

William Southern, Jr., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation. W. V. Tufford, Clinton, 
Iowa, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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I Met ‘Printers’ Ink” Thirty- 
Eight Years Ago 


KonpDON MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I first got acquainted with Printers’ 
Ink in the neighborhood of thirty-eight 
years ago. At that time, I was a travel- 
ing man, having spent a dozen years 
on the road, part of the time in connec- 
tion with mv own product, ‘‘Kondon’s 
Catarrhal Jelly.” 

When first began to travel, in 
about 1888, I met a fellow by the name 
of S. M. Crombie. He was also calling 
on the drug trade, and he always had 
a copy of Printers’ Ink, the latest 
issue, in his pocket and used to let me 
read it, for we were together on the 
road quite a good deal. I became so in- 
terested that I subscribed for it and have 
been a subscriber I am sure for close to 
thirty years. 

always take Printers’ Ink home 
with me and read it thoroughly and 
get a lot of good things out of it— 
in fact, I would be lost without Print- 
ers’ Ink. I think it was the means of 
starting me in this business. 

I have also been a subscriber of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY ever since it 
started and get good ideas out of read- 
ing the Montuty as well as Printers’ 
INK. 

KKONDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

T. N. Kenyon, 
Sole Owner. 


Northwestern Dailies Re-Elect 
Officers 


Fred Schilplin, publisher of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., Times, was re-elected 
president of the Northwestern Daily 
Press Association at its seventh annual 
meeting, which was recently held at 
Minneapolis. 

E. M. La Fond, publisher of the 
Little Falls, Minn., Transcript, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. he execu 
tive committee includes the following 
publishers: L. S. Whitcomb, Albert Lea, 
Minn., Tribune; Harry Hill, Fargo, 
N. D., Forum, and Edward L. Ogilvie, 
South St. Paul, Minn., Reporter. 


Appointed to Direct New York 
vp ’ 
“Telegraph” 

E. S. Fentress and C. E. Marsh have 
been appointed by E. R. Thomas, pub 
lisher of the New York Telegraph, to 
direct the management of that news 
naper. Mr. Fentress is president and 
Mr. Marsh is editor-in-chief of the Fen- 
tress-Marsh newspapers in Texas. 

A. Bornefeld. business manager of 
the Telegraph, has, in addition, become 
advertising manager, succeeding C. G. 
Snyder, resigned. 


Appoints Ingraham-Powers 


The Oswego, N. Y., Palladium-Times 
has appointed Ingraham-Powers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative, effective 
March 1. 
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Difficult to 
Borrow Sales Manuals 


Tue GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING 
Propucts 
Youncstown, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to borrow copies of 
about a half-dozen sales manuals of 
manufacturers doing a similar business 
to ours. If you have in your files any- 
thing of this nature, we would be deeply 
indebted if you could loan them to us 
for about a week. 

G. R. Ex.iort, 
Advertising Manager. 


6 bee requests for the loan 
of sales manuals, or for the 
names of companies which would 
lend theirs, were received on the 
same day. Another query from 
an Indiana subscriber says: “The 
manual we would like to have is 
one which will be of maximum 
assistance to our own men and 
those of our jobbers in selling to 
the dealer, and which the dealer in 
turn can profitably use in selling 
our stoves to his customers. We 
feel that the manual should con- 
tain everything a successful sales- 
man of our products should know 
about our goods.” 

Let it be said at once that it is 
no easy matter to borrow sales 
manuals from the companies which 
have patiently compiled them, for 
the reason that the information 
contained is sometimes of an inti- 
mate and _ confidential nature. 
Printers’ INK can supply the 
names of firms which have issued 
them, but keeps no specimens on 
file. Our suggestion then, to all 
inquirers is: Write your own! A 
home-compiled manual, even if the 
first issue is imperfect, is certain 
to be more useful to all concerned 
than any borrowed one. 

The “how” of it is outlined in two 
recent Printers’ INK MoNntTHLY 
articles, one in the January, 1926, 
number and the other in the Febru- 
ary issue. In addition, Printers’ 
INK MontuHLy published two years 
ago an exhaustive study of sales 
manuals, based on the examination 
of about 100 copies obtained from 
different companies. There have 
been other articles on the same 
subject in Printers’ INK. A 


careful reading of these articles 
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should enable any reader to set 
about writing a manual which will 
pertain to his own trade—[Eq. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


United Drug Sales Make New 
Record 


A new record in yearly sales was 
made by the United Drug Company 
and_ subsidiaries, when $78,145,594 
was reported for the year ended 
December 31, 1925. In 1924 sales 
amounted to $70,112,133 and in 1923 
$67,244,671. The net income for last 
year was $6,222,914, after charges. 
This compares with $5,232,400 in 1924, 


P. L. Apgar Joins Woodward 


& Tiernan 


P. L. Apgar, formerly publishers’ rep- 
resentative and at one time national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Sun, has joined the New York office 
of the Woodward & Tiernan Printing 
Company, St. Louis. 


N. D. Farrar with Orlando, 
Fla., Agency 


N. D. Farrar, formerly Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va., advertis 
ing agency, has joined the Orlando, 
Fla., office of Carl J. Balliette adver- 
tising agency, as assistant art director. 


Electric Clock Account for 
New Haven Agency 

The Poole Manufacturing Company, 
Westport, Conn., maker of ‘oole 
electric clocks, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Steddiford Pitt 
Company, New Haven, Conn., adver- 
tising agency. 


W. G. Langford, President, 
Richmond Radiator 


W. G. Langford, formerly  vice- 
president of the Richmond Radiator 
Company, New York, has been elected 
president. He succeeds the late Lloyd 
G. McCrum. 


W. A. Turner with East 


St. Louis “News-Review” 

Warren A. Turner, recently editor 
of the Fordyce, Ark., Dallas County 
News, has purchased an interest in 
and joined the advertising staff of the 
East St. Louis, IIl., News-Review. 


Roy McVeigh with “The 
Display World.” 


Roy McVeigh, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Light Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed editor of 
The Display World, of that city. 
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"A 
FIRST 


again in 
Oklahoma 
In 1925 for the Fourth Consecutive Year, the 


Tulsa World published more paid advertising 
than any other newspaper in State of Oklahoma. 


Feb. 25, 1920 


PUBLISHING IN EXCESS OF 10,000,000 LINES OF 
PAID ADVERTISING 


In 1925 The Tulsa World Published 


1,049,048 Lines 


More Paid Advertising Than Second Tulsa Paper 


“Leadership” 


Circulation 


First In: Local Advertising 


National A dvertising 
Total Advertising 


Tulsa Daily World 
i, 4 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
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Canvasser Selling 
to Forestall Public 
Prejudice 
“Fama” Servicios pE Pusticitas 

ARCELONA, SPAIN 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are very anxious to know if there 
is any work dealing with the subject 
of advertising and selling through the 
canvasser, that is, the kind of business 
done by the Fuller Brush and Real Silk 
companies. Also if that subject has ever 
been dealt with in any article in your 
publications, and if that is the case we 
would be much obliged to you for a 
copy of such issue. 


We are subscribers to the PrinTERs’ 
Ink Montaty, which we read regularly, 
deriving many new ideas and advertis- 
ing knowledge from it, and this is the 
reason why we are now bothering you 
with the above request. 

“Fama” SERVICIOS DE PuBLIcitas, 
" IANIN, 
Director Tecnico. 


O bother at all. The Print- 

Ers’ INK Publications main- 
tain a department for the especial 
purpose of answering subscribers’ 
questions relating to advertising, 
selling, merchandising and mar- 
keting, so far as they can be an- 
swered by furnishing a list of 
articles, together with titles and 
dates, which deal with any par- 
ticular subject. Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MOoNTHLY 
have published numerous discov- 
eries and comments relating to 
house-to-house selling through 
canvassing representatives, and a 
list of these articles has been sent 
to our subscriber in Barcelona. 


There are many firms in the 
United States which have used 
house-to-house canvassers either 
for general or specific purposes. 
Leaders such as the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills have vastly simpli- 
fied their selling problems by ad- 
vertising nationally in such a way 
as to pave the way for the sales- 
man and to shed prestige upon 
him as a service-expert. Execu- 
tives of these organizations have 
declared that the canvasser has 
thus been raised right out of the 
“pedler” class into which an 
uninformed public was at first 
liable to put him. This is the 
first and most important step in 
canvassing operations—to forestall 
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and allay any possible misconcep- 
tion on the part of the consuming 
public—[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 


Brillo Is Widely Distributed 


The demand for Brillo, a steel wool 
used for scouring in households 
made by the Brillo Manufactur. 
ing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., with the 
help of extensive advertising, has grown 
until it is now distributed through 250,000 
retail stores. According to . 
Loeb, president, the F. W. Woolworth 
Company alone, is selling Brillo at the 
rate of 1,500,000 packages a year. It 
is also sold in thirteen foreign coun- 
tries, 

In a statement outlining the com- 
pany’s development, Mr. Loeb said 
that it started in business in 1914, with 
a capital of $25,000, and that the busi- 
ness has been built up mainly out of 
earnings, to such an extent, that current 
quick assets now amount to $489,511. 

Sales managers of the Brillo com- 
pany are located in various cities and 
a large force of retail salesmen is 
employed. In introducing the prod- 
uct, over 1,200 house-to-house can- 
vassers were used and three million 
packages were distributed free to 
homes. The company has been a con- 
sistent user of national magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 


“McCall’s” Sales Gain 


The McCall Corporation, New York, 
publisher of McCall’s and manufacturer 
of patterns, reports net sales of 
$9,711,644 for 1925, compared with 
$9,012,448 in 1924. The net profit for 
the year, after charges, amounted to 
$1,013,290, against $605,246 for the 
previous year, 


A. W. Ramsdell Associates with 
Cole-MacDonald-Wood 


Arthur W. Ramsdell, for many years 
engaged in advertising and merchandis- 
ing work, has become associated with 
Cole-MacDonald-Wood, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, as first vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Join Cleveland Agency 


W. Butcher, formerly with the 
Cleveland Ad-Art Company, and E. 
DeWitt have joined the staff of The 
Tiffany-Bayless Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Butcher is pro- 
duction manager and Mr. DeWitt a 
member of the accounting department. 





Appointed by “Canadian 
Magazine” 


E. C. Goodman has been appointed 
representative at Montreal of the 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. He was 
formerly with the Graphic Calendar 
Company, Montreal. 
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Popular Radio 
goes to large size 


429 line standard with 
May Anniversary Number 


This is the second step in Popular Radio’s big cam- 
paign to increase newsstand sales and add 50,000 
more subscriptions to the 25,000 now on its books. 


The new rates are temporary. While they last adver- 
tisers will enjoy more circulation, positions with reading, 
larger space, without increased cost. 


Old New 
224 lines (isxb's) $300 286 lines (sith) $300 


112 lines (irs) 165 143 lines (nm) 150 


56 lines Cectimn) 90 71 lines Cccttmn) 75 


Space sold only in double column, single col- 
umn, half column, page, and 4g page units. 


New 429 line page at $400 gives 91% more 
lines for 33% more rate. 


Press date is advanced five days. Last copy for 
May goes to printer March 15th. 


POPULAR RADIO 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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erchandise 


Spee country has devel- 
oped beyond the point 
of patience with long-haul 
selling methods. The mer- 
chandising groups have 
changed their policies; the 
producing groups must do 
likewise—or quit! 


No longer can the producer 
sit many hundreds of miles 
from his markets, demand six- 
months delivery datings, and 
hope to succeed in the face of 
competition with its branch 
plants intelligently placed, its 
salesmen an overnight jump 
away. 


Industry is decentralizing. 
Sections are being served from 
close by—and can never again 


be satisfied with the old long- 
range methods. 


560 nationally known organi- 
zations already are serving the 
South from Atlanta. 


Some with branch offices, 
warehouses, assembly plants— 
and a number with full-blown 
factories, busily working to 
satisfy the needs of a waiting 
market. 


Atlanta is the financial and 
transportation center of an 
area that is rich in resources, 
and growing amazingly. Here 
industry finds economies in 
labor, power and raw material 
costs which no business man 
can afford to ignore. 


Get the facts! The Industrial 
Bureau of Atlanta is prepared 
to supply complete and de- 
tailed data on which industry 


Write to the INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1502 Chamber of Commerce 
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hn base its decisions. Not a 
wt-and-dried mass of statis- 
cs, but a special, confidential 


urvey—made in each case 
pecifically to answer’ the 
westions of each separate 


ompany that is interested. 


Ask for a special report for 
your business. 


Atlanta Offers 
YOU 


TRANSPORTATION—Fight strong railroad 
sitems, A semi-circle of ports with ade 
qute coast-wise and export shipping. 
UBOR—Intelligent. adaptable Anglo-Saxon 
reople, free from the unreasonable attitude 
wich elsewhere has so seriously hampered 
woduction and raised costs. 

RAW MATERIAL—25 of the 26 industrial 
ninerals in commercial quantity. Cotton 
lamber and other important materials are 
ill close by. 

POWER—Hydro electric lines serving the 
area at rates lower, with one exception, than 
nany other industrial center of the United 
States, 


ATLAN 





. the order of Modern Selling 


FUEL—Coal, fucl oils, and wood in good 
supply at moderate prices. 

WATER—Soft, and useful in its natural 
state, 

SITES—Plentiful locations on railroads, 
accessible to Labor, Power, Water, etc. 
WAREHOUSING Adequate space, well 


located for reshipment or city delivery. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES — Headquarters 
Sixth Federal Reserve District. 23 Banks 
and Trust Companies with resources more 
than two hundred millions. 


OFFICE FACILITIES—Plentiful supply 
Rents moderate. Many modern buildings. 


COST OF LIVING—Estimated by National 


7 5o 


Industrial Conference Board 7.5% below 
average for the country, One of the 


seven low cities in this respect. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS—Schools, churches, 
hospitals, parks, playgrounds and all recrea 
tion excellent. Famous as a sport center 
Golf, ete. City of trees, lawns and open 
spaces. 

CLIMATE—Altitude of 1050 feet above Sea 
Level makes for health. No extremes of 
heat or cold. 


No State Income Tax 
No State Inheritance Tax 








INDUSTRIAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE 












































HERE is as much difference 

between printed matter and 
printing as there is between day and 
night. Printed matter functions to 
create impressions on the buying 
mind. Printing is merely putting the 
impressions of ink on paper. 

e 

It is necessary to mix brains with 
ink to produce printed matter. Nearly 
1,000 steady customers can vouch for 
the productiveness of our endeavors. 
And the fact that it has been nec- 
essary to increase our capacity by full 
20% would seem to indicate that “we 
have something on the ball.” 


Any size job is a MANZ size job 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
Cc 
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Printed Matter 
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The Niceties of Bobbing an 


Illustration 


If Bobbing Isn’t Done Properly the Picture Will Be Offensive 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE art of “bobbing” an illus- 

tration is not easy. Cutting 
away some part of a figure, an 
object or a scene, without making 
it appear mutilated and incomplete, 
requires rather subtle knowledge. 

It is easy, for example, to vi- 
gnette a figure below 
the waist, melting the 
detail away to noth- 
ing. There will be no 


sense of something 
missing which should 
be there. But show 
the neck, chest and 
arms of the same 
figure, and vignette 


the head away, and it 
is altogether differ- 
ent. 

Advertisers often 
have occasion to bob 
illustrations. They 
want to concentrate 
attention on some spe- 
cific thing or opera- 
tion. 

The illustrative 
“bob” can be provided 
for without sacrifice 
of the artistic ethics 
of composition. There 
are numerous ways 
and means. 

The “bobbing” idea 
is advisable only 
when the person who 
looks at the illustra- 
tion is not bluntly 
conscious that there 
have been abrupt de- 
letions. If the eye 
misses something and 
questions why it is not there, then 
the advertisement has lost much, 
because concentration is diffused. 

There recently appeared a study 
of a woman in evening dress, 
seated at a table, her gloved hands 
resting upon it. It was the illus- 
tration’s purpose to direct undi- 
vided attention to the gloves. The 








photograph was cropped in such 
a manner that the head of the 
model did not appear. 

It was quite impossible to look 
at this picture without a very un- 
comfortable sense of decapitation. 
The illustration left one unsatis- 


Here's a long-desired silk hose with a specially 
elastic top of mercerized liske—for 
the woman who drives a car 











THERE IS NOTHING OFFENSIVE IN THE BOBBING OF 


THIS ILLUSTRATION 


fied. You wanted to see the face 
of the figure. There was resent- 
ment at the cold cropping of the 
photograph. 

In a like manner, a photographic 
illustration of several dancing 
couples was “bobbed” a little above 
the waist lines of the figures. Slip- 
pers were advertised and it was 
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deemed expedient to concentrate 


the print. But the results were not 
pleasing. Faces are always more 
interesting than feet. 

Why should these examples be 
obviously wrong in method when 
on the other hand, other illustra- 
tions of the same character do not 
leave one with similar sensations 
of displeasure? The answer is that 
the same bobbing has taken place 
but without hint of .decapitation. 

Artists and retouchers have dis- 
covered that what may be called 
subterfuge mixed with artistic 
license, is the real secret of these 
clipped compositions. We have be- 
fore us the very pleasing camera 
study of a housewife, in the act 
of making up a lunch box for her 
child. The product advertised is 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran and there 
is a plate of appetizing bran muf- 
fins in the foreground. Next in 
importance, is the lunch kit and 
the hands of the mother as she 
tucks away apples and muffins and 
other goodies. 

Only the foreground objects are 
in perfect focus, perfect as to de- 
tail, and in the limelight. This ef- 
fect is heightened by means of in- 
genious lighting, which casts the 
hands and the figure, from the 
waist down, in shadow. This mel- 
lowing of the figure, until the top 
part of the illustration diffuses into 
nothingness, prevents the illustra- 
tion from having that “incomplete 
and decapitated appearance.” If 
the details of the figure and more 
especially the hands and arms, had 
been as strong as the foreground 
objects, it might have been another 
story entirely. 

The eye was not too exacting 
because where the bobbing took 
place, detail began gradually to 
melt away and become unimpor- 
tant and unobtrusive. It is an ex- 
cellent expedient to keep in mind. 

An advertiser wishes to feature 
a man’s hand wearing a seal ring. 
The ring is the story. In order to 
give it commanding size in the 
composition, it was necessary to 
dispense with head, shoulders, etc. 
The hand, a white strip of cuff and 
a little of the sleeve must suffice. 

But to thrust a hand and sleeve 
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into the advertisement, sliced off 
from a study of the man from the 
waist up, would have proved an 
annoyance to the critical eye. An 
artist saved the day by a shrewd 
expedient: He suggested, with a 
pen stroke, the arm of a chair, 
and at once, the eye excused the 
bobbing. You saw the hand and 
arm from directly behind an easy 
chair in which the individual was 
seated. 


STOP LINES THAT TAKE AWAY “cuT 
OFF” FEELING 


These “stop lines” are varied in 
character and prove the very best 
plan by which figures or, indeed, 
inanimate objects may be safely 
and artistically cropped. A man 
is asleep in an easy chair of the 
adjustable type. This one illustra- 
tion concentrates its copy talk upon 
certain mechanical features in the 
upper portion of the chair, how- 
ever. By looking at the composi- 
tion from in front, and across the 
top of a library table, the table top 
itself attends to the bobbing, and 
there is no sense of brutally cut- 
away detail. 

An illustration for silverware 
shows the graceful hands of a hos- 
tess, brilliantly lighted from near- 
by candles. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the silverware be prom- 
inent in the composition. The 
hands are for their animating in- 
fluence only and to provide action 
interest. But if the artist painted 
the entire figure of this hostess, 
and the design was given the full 
width of half-page space, the prod- 
uct advertised would be too small 
for practical purposes. How was 
the problem solved? 

Hands and silverware were given 
the lion’s share of the total width 
of the advertisement, cropped off 
sharply at the sleeve by a slender 
candle in a_ silver candlestick 
which ran up the right side of 
the composition in a perfectly nat- 
ural and unaffected manner. But 
this device was sufficient to crop 
the illustration, minus distracting, 
disconcerting abruptness. 

Provide, therefore, where pos- 
sible, artificial means of bobbing 
the illustration. Permit something 
of a natural character to stop off 
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mM ~“Yachtsmen 


\=Own America's Finest Cars 


ye can’t sell $5,000 cars to $1,000 dollar 
audiences. But youcan to a $10,000 audience. 
Yachtsmen constitute the wealthiest class audi- 
ence and are the buyers of America’s finest cars. 


}| Being used to the luxury of cruising comfortably 
ft 












on their own craft they demand equal exclusive- 
ness and comfort when motoring. Hence, they 
turn to cars that a $1,000 audience can’t afford 
to buy or keep. 

MoToR BoatinG is read by more yachtsmen than any 
other publication. Itsrates compare favorably with 
those you are now paying for general circulation. 


119 West 40th St., New York City 





MOTOR BOATING, 
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the picture where it is most de- 
sirable to do so. 

Here is a most attractive illus- 
tration for men’s hosiery. A pair 
of slippered feet, crossed, at ease, 
project into the top of a single- 
column display, and they are quite 
as large as the space limitations 
will permit, which, of course, is 
desirable from an _ advertising 
viewpoint. The figure of the man, 
in this series, was not necessary. 
The hosiery must be featured. 

The photographer merely posed 
the model with a newspaper on 
his lap, as though it had been just 
dropped there, with one of the 
pages reaching well down his leg. 
A touch of type heading on the 
front page and the white of the 
newspaper itself stopped the half- 
tone at exactly the desired point 
and did it naturally enough. 

It may be objected: “Yes, but 
how can a body be successfully de- 
capitated? These ideas will not 
work where it is desirable to elim- 
inate the head of the figure.” 


ONLY THE HANDS ARE SHOWN 


Advertisers are doing it right 
along, by other means than that of 
the soft-focus scheme described 
above. In a series of illustrations 
in which the beauty of hands was 
to be emphasized, only hands and 
parts of the figure were shown. 
The head never entered the com- 
positions. The reader’s imagina- 
tion filled in the missing features 
rather neatly, due to the ingenious 
character of the layouts. 

One picture showed the soft cur- 
tains of a Pullman berth, as a 
hand reached out to close them. 
Another was of a hand reaching 
for the knob of an ornate house 
door. A third composition was 
framed in the window of a sum- 
mer cottage. The shade had been 
pulled down in such a way that 
the face of the figure on the lawn, 
outside, was not visible. The hand 
of a child reached up for a fan 
resting upon the window sill. 

One of the most resourceful of 
the current ideas in use with 
bobbed illustrations making up the 
basic advertising theme, has to do 
with Allen A hosiery for women. 
A second color joins with the 
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artist in working out a satisfac. 
tory plan. 

Hosiery to the knee is the illys- 
trative key-note and these stock- 
ings are run in the second color. 
They are of generous size in each 
page drawing, which means, of 
course, cutting off the top parts 
of the figure. The presence of the 
color accomplishes much, to be- 
gin with. Visual concentration js 
assured. And the arrangements: A 
dainty leg is thrust from the open 
door of an automobile, as milady 
is in the act of alighting. A bit 
of her skirt shows, and the white 
of a gloved hand, perhaps. The 
top portion of the figure is stopped- 
off by the border surrounding the 
illustration. As a part of this 
larger picture, there is an insert 
of the complete view, and we see 
the full figure of the girl, the car 
and friends at the curb. The pose 
of the leg in the small sketch is 
identical with its enlargement in 
the main illustration. If the reader 
is curious to see her face, her fig- 
ure, the surroundings, he has but 
to turn to the long-range view. 

This comes under the head of a 
novelty arrangement, with the 
product enlarged and made domi- 
nant—a ‘bobbed design, yet with 
the alternative insert of the same 
scene in its complete state. 

One of the most beautiful cam- 
paigns for silverware of the new 
season bobs its halftone illustra- 
tions with no apologies and with- 
out harm to the composition. The 
silver is posed against black vel- 
vet and the camera points directly 
down upon the various subjects. 
Suppose the design calls for a 
spoon, of a special pattern, and 
its companion silver platter and a 
knife. Obviously, if these were 
complete, they would be less than 
actual size in the reproduction. But 
the point of the campaign is to 
have them exactly as they would 
be on the reader’s table. 

A plate is made to project in, 
at one side, the blade of the knife 
is nipped off, midway, and the 
spoon can be shown in its entirety, 
being shorter. 

There is an all-around double- 
line border. The pattern of the 
handles and on a section of the 
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The February number— 


carries 20 pages more adver- 
tising than last year— 


is the biggest issue we have 
‘ever published— 


carries more advertising than 
has ever been carried by any 
grocery publication in the « 
United States. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 


PS. And it looks as though 


Pee 


March might set an- 
other new record. 
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are born on 


McCall Street 


Readers of McCall’s Magazine spend hun- 


dreds of millions annually for food, clothing, 
drugs, toilet articles for their children. 


ABIES @re worth all 

they cost—but no one 
will attempt to deny that 
they are expensive propo- 
sitions. Countless people, 
in many different kinds of 
businesses, are engaged in 
supplying the needs of 
these new arrivals, whose 
wants are many and are 
not to be denied. 

A druggist on McCall 
Street once said that every 
baby born in his neigh- 
borhood would bring him 


a thousand dollars’ worth 
of business before it grew 
up and went to school. 


214,805 babies are born 
on McCall Street 
every year 


This. means business for the 
drug store, and for many other 
retail establishments. The 
butcher, the baker, the grocer, 
the housefurnishing shop, the 
hardware merchant, the spe- 
cialty house and the depart- 
ment store—each gets its share 
of the new demand created 


MCCALL'S 
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214,805 Babies a Year 
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If the 2,112, age families in 
which McCall’s Magazine is 
read all lived on a_ single 
street—a home every 25 feet 
—the houses would line both 
sides of a roadway from 
Boston to San Diego. 


*average Net Paid Circulation 
for entire year of 1925. 


? 
7 





number 









when the stork leaves the 
young visitor in some fortunate 
household. 


These 214,805 babies that are 
born every year on McCall 
Street, and the 972,151 other 
children under five years of 
age in McCall Street homes, 
bring hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of business to 
the merchants of McCall 
Street. They also afford Mc- 
Call’s Magazine its great op- 
portunity for service to its 
readers. 


The McCall Baby Department, 
under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, gives 
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Based on the gig a birth rate as 
o~- * by the U. 


S. Census, the 
of babies born on McCall 


Street is 214,805. 


advice of the most specific kind 
to hundreds of thousands of 


mothers. The scientific feed- 
ing of McCall Street babies is 
looked after by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University, a _ world-famous 
dietitian. These two eminent 
authorities prepare the McCall 
booklets and articles on babies, 
and answer the questions that 
pour in from mothers in every 
section of the country. 


The mothers of McCall Street 
are responsive to advertising 
in McCall’s Magazine. They 
believe in McCall’s and rely 
upon the help and advice they 
receive from its pages. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


McCall’s Magazine—Over 2,100,000 Copies a month 


MAGA ZINE 
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platter is the featured idea. This 
is highly important. And the ar- 
rangement, as described, provides 
for this. However, in order to 
divert the eye from the bobbing, 
rays of light flash across the black 
velvet and fall upon the orna- 
mented sections, illumining them 
and making them brighter than the 
remainder of the composition. 

An effective and frankly senti- 
mental photographic illustration, 
contained in a dignified square 
mortise, with outer edging of light 
gray, bobbed two hands, and with- 
out loss of beauty or composition 
ethics. A man’s hand holds the fair 
white hand of a girl who is ob- 
viously sitting opposite him at a 
restaurant table. There are a few 
unobstrusive accessories of silver. 
However, you do not look for or 
expect to see, the faces of the 
characters. The pressure of that 
masculine hand and the pose of 
the hand it holds tell enough of 
the story. 


Stewart-Warner Has Record 
Quarter 


The net profits of the final quarter 
of 1925, amounting to $2,170,753, estab- 
lished a new record in quarterly earnings 
for the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, automobile acces- 
sories and radio equipment. In the same 
period of 1924, net profits were $838,583. 


W. J. King, Jr., with Atlantic 
Drier & Varnish Company 


W. J. King, Jr., formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Richmond office 
of the Acme White Lead & Color 
Company, Detroit, has joined the At- 
lantic Drier & Varnish Company, 
Philadelphia, as advertising manager. 


J. M. Grolimund with 
Ludwig & Ludwig 


J. M. Grolimund has been appointed 
assistant to the sales manager of Lud- 
wig & Ludwig, Chicago, manufacturers 
of musical instruments. He had been 
with the Century Advertising Service, 
Inc., New York. 


New Account for Shelby 
Syndicate 
The Shelby Syndicate, St. Louis, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
account of the Provident Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, maker of H. T. Phos- 
phate. Milling publications will be used. 
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Why Salesmen Go Over the 
Advertising Manager’s Head 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING Company 
: CLEVELAND, I’EB. 16, 1926 
«4 of Printers’ Ink ‘ 
he communication signed “ 
Manager” which you published Lad 
issue of February 11, under the head- 
ing, “Why Do Salesmen Go Over My 
Advertising Manager’s Head?” is ex. 
ceedingly interesting and raises a point 
of great interest to all publishers, 
Publishers are interested in selling 
advertising space and therefore they 
want their salesmen to pursue tactics 
which will bring the best results, 
Ordinarily a good salesman does not 
go over the advertising manager’s head 
Occasionally this is necessary. ‘ 
It is necessary because unfortunately 
there are advertising managers who are 
such in name only. They cannot say 
“yes,” neither can they say “no.” So 
they stall. Evidently your criespondent 
has a real advertising manager and also 
apparently he possesses the good judg- 
ment to give him the necessary authority 
which goes with responsibility, holding 
him responsible for results. In dealing 
with an organization of this sort there 
certainly is seldom any need to go over 
the advertising manager’s head. 
Every publication has many friends 
among advertising managers who are 
constructive, helpful and in every way a 
credit to their profession. We need more 
of this kind and less of the type who 
are merely clerks, masquerading as ad- 
vertising managers, without authority to 
make decisions. General executives who 
employ this type of advertising manager 
chad not be surprised when salesmen 
make efforts to establish contacts higher 
up. 
; Tue Penton Pusiisuinc Company, 
Core Estep, 
Vice-president. 





Standard Register Appoints 
Columbus Agency 


The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of mani- 
folding autographic registers, has ap- 
pointed The Robbins & Pearson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


F. J. Wonders Joins Cleveland 
Agency 

Fred J. Wonders, formerly advertis- 
ing and service manager of The Can- 
ton Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has joined The S. M. Masse Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


John A. Murray Dead 

John A. Murray, advertising mana- 
ger of The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, died last week at 
that city at the age of fifty-nine. He 
was a member of the Catholic Press 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 
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New York, N.Y. 


There is only one group 
in America—of the BUY- 
ING age—that is bound 
together by such a tie— 
andcan bereached through 
a single publication. 


Legion men may marry, 
have children, win success 
—do all the things that 
other successful men ac- 
complish 


—yet in all their lives 
the strongest memory is 
their participation in the 
world war. 


The American Legion 
Weekly is THEIR OWN 
magazine of their OWN 
big moment. 


They read it more close- 
ly than the average man 
reads the average publi- 
cation because it means 
so much MORE to them. 


Are YOU taking ad. 
vantage of the great ad- 
vertising power which— 
right now—is increasing 
as Legion members go up 
in the world? 


The 
A\MERICAN 





EGION weesy 


331 Madison Avenue NewEngland Representative 22 West Monroe St. 
CARROLL J. SWAN 


Pacific Coast Representatives BLANCHARD—NICHOLS—COLEMAN 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Improving the Advertising When 
the Appropriation Is Cut 


Florida Citrus Exchange Inaugurates Militant Campaign of Selling and 
Advertising to Meet Competition from Within and Without 


By Roland Cole 
SITUATION of intense in- 


terest exists this year in the 
advertising and selling campaign 
now being conducted by the Florida 


Citrus Exchange. 
with the seventeen-year old history 
of the Exchange and 
the task it has faced 
and is still facing in 
its efforts to unite the 
citrus fruit growers 
of Florida in a pro- 
gram of co-operative 
marketing, will find in 
the following story 
developments of con- 
siderable interest to 
advertisers in the 
methods that have 
been adopted to insure 
the success of the 
present season’s cam- 
paign in the face of 
competition from 
non-Exchange Florida 


products and from 
California. 
Territorially, Cali- 


fornia is three times 
as large as Florida. 
Last year, the season 
of 1924-1925, Cali- 
fornia marketed 
17,797,320 boxes of 
citrus fruits. This 
was not, however, a 
normal year for Cali- 


fornia. Due to bad . 
weather and _ other 
handicaps, the crop was several 


million boxes short of what it 
would have been otherwise. The 
delivered price of the crop brought 
$122,245,523. Florida, during the 
same season, marketed 19,171,440 
boxes for a delivered price of 
$108,310,729. 

Taking a second glance at these 
figures the reader will see that 
Florida, one-third as large as 
California, marketed, in round 


Those familiar 


ae 


Going. going . 









the 


numbers, nearly 1,500,000 boxes 
more of citrus fruits than Cali- 
fornia and received about $14- 
000,000 less money for it. Why? 
Well, for one thing, 75 per cent of 
the California crop was marketed 


. gone! 


Ity getting the httle folks to drink all the 

need if the juice comes from Seald Sweet 

nges. For Seald Sweets are Flonda’s sweetest and finest 
¢ hat has npened leisurely on the trees 
wath golden, healthful yusce Just ask 
anges and get one-fourth more juice 
oranges are sweeter and juscier 





s as well as the “russets Jost tok fa 
Seald Sweet label Pay no attention to the color of the skir 


Seald a «Sweet 


Fi Tori Anes Oranges 
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THIS YEAR’S COPY IN WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS SHOWS 
GREATER PICTORIAL EMPHASIS ON PRODUCT 


through the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange and this organiza- 
tion appropriated and spent for 
advertising to market its share of 
the crop approximately $900,000. 
The remaining 25 per cent of 
the crop was marketed by inde- 
pendent shippers and they probably 
spent a few thousand dollars for 
advertising, though exactly how 
much is not known. 

On the other hand, the Florida 
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Allow Us ‘To 


On The‘“I” Hat 


When a man’s accomplishment is full of 
distinctive character, his egotism is precious 
and remains a possession of the race.”’ 


ALEXANDER SMITH 


A MODEST man is the noblest 


work of the imagination. 


It is often said, and we like to 


n in, that in typography we 


easily first. If true, it is a 


spur to stay there. If not true 


it is a whip to get there. 


Certainly, the roll of our clients 
is an 4/manach de Gotham, and far 
beyond its limits, of the foremost 
advertisers and their agents. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It 


‘ith Proofs 


314 East Twenty-Tuirp Street 


New York City 


W YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION AND 
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| in Dixie 
Have hit the Secret of the crowded street of Memphis, and why the 
people, though busy, are cheerful and courteous: 


Because this is Memphis! 


Made my first call today. After my observation yesterday, it 
wasn’t such a shock to enter a beautiful modern building and 
whisk skyward in New York fashion. 


I met the Simon-pure business man with dictating machine at one 
hand and a row of call buttons at the other. He was as ready as 
I to come directly to the point of the discussion and spoke briefly 
decisively and intelligently —even while gliding over his “Rs”. 

I find the business men of Memphis cordial but brisk, polite but 
direct, willing to listen and very well informed. 


. 
a I find that this territory, while unquestionably the greatest cotton market in the world, 
j is also rich in other resources and creates nearly half its wealth 
independently of baled cotton. 
I learn that the immediate Memphis market covers eighteen coun- 
ties in three States: Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. And 
that trade is drawn regularly from much larger area. 
The streets and stores are crowded be- 
cause an average of 8,285 people travel in- 
to this surprising city daily to transact 
business. 
I can see that with all its new buildings 
Memphis still must build more—and is 
doing so as fast as possible. 
Am writing the Company today that we 
have not been giving enough attention to 
our interests in Memphis. 
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An Empire —aad its newspaper 


INCE the World War, Memphis progress has been =~ 

') rapid, uninterrupted and utterly without artificial 
imulus. Because of development and exploitation 
dormant resources, the Tri-State Empire is out- 

rowing its accommodations faster than new provis- 

ins can be made. 


that Memphis can still hold this virgin zone in a 
pmpact, close-knit unit is due to modern transpor- 
tion and the long established and wide spread influ- 
ce of The Commercial Appeal. 


aphazard merchandising methods will not do in 
emphis. The market requires close study and it jus- 
hesintense effort. Specific questionswill be answered 
omptly and with pleasure. 

ENR —_ 9° 


2 COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


4 Dominates Mirte’ 
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The John Budd Co. 
National Advertising 
Representatives 
' New York—Chicago 
Los Angeles—St. Louis 
San Francisco—Atlanta 
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Citrus Exchange handled only 
about 35 per cent of the Florida 
crop last year to market which 
it spent $300,000 in advertising. 
The independents spent in addition 
about $15,000. 

The gist of what will be said 
here is that the 1925-1926 adver- 
tising campaign of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange is being required 
to do something extraordinary. 
Where last year the Exchange 
spent about $300,000 for advertis- 
ing, it has been necessary to cut 
the aprropriation for 1925-1926 to 
$225,000. For one thing the 
Florida citrus fruit crop for 1925- 
1926 will not be as large as the 
1924-1925 crop, due to damage by 
storm and unfavorable weather 
conditions which caused consider- 
able dropping of the fruit during 
the fall. Pending a _ re-estimate 
of the citrus crop by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Ex- 
change has announced an estimate 
of about 14,000,000 boxes. About 
35 per cent of this amount will 
be marketed by the Exchange. It 
has been estimated that independent 
growers will probably spend 
$25,000 for advertising during the 
present season, in connection with 
marketing the balance of the crop, 
which, with the $225,000 to be spent 
by the Exchange, makes a total 
expenditure of $250,000. 


CALIFORNIA’S PLAN 


What will California do? The 
advertising plans of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
as recently announced, call for an 
advertising budget of over a mil- 
lion dollars—$685,984 for oranges 
and grapefruit and $383,855 for 
lemons. 

The only excuse for dragging 
into this story any reference to the 
California campaign is to give the 
reader a better idea of the magni- 
tude of the job that this year con- 
fronts the Florida Cirtus Ex- 
change. Both campaigns are in 
full blast. Competition between 
the products of California and 
Florida is very keen. It is mainly 


on oranges, as Florida lemons and 
California grapefruit are not fac- 
tors. Florida tangerines, however, 
will be featured in a small way in 
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this year's campaign. The present 
years crop is not a large one and 
would probably be absorbed with- 
out advertising. The advertising 
is more an investment in good-will 
for the future, when it is ex. 
pected Florida’s tangerines will 
constitute a very substantial part 
of the year’s citrus fruit yield, 

The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange claims, in its advertis- 
ing, that its oranges and grape- 
fruit are the best. The Florida 
Citrus Exchange claims that its 
oranges and grapefruit are the 
best. The public decides, but not 
irrevocably, for every day is a 
new day and the public likes to 
change, and large sections of the 
public like both kinds and all kinds, 

The 1925-1926 campaign of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange came 
into being some time during the 
summer of 1925, following the 
realization on the part of those 
members of the Exchange who 
guide its business destinies that 
whatever advertising might be 
undertaken during the season of 
1925-1926 would have to make up 
in concentrated strength of appeal 
for what it would probably lack 
in quantity. This realization, of 
course, came out of a review of 
the 1924-1925 campaign and ‘the 
figures quoted at the beginning of 
the present article. 

The sales and advertising pro- 
gram adopted for 1925-1926 is a 
program dedicated to the single 
object of selling “Sealdsweet” 
oranges and grapefruit in prefer- 
ence to any other brand of oranges 
and grapefruit whatsoever, 
whether from California, Florida, 
or any other place. In_ other 
words, the advertising campaign 
embodies a vigorous and militant 
note such as has not heretofore 
characterized “Sealdsweet” adver- 
tising. Moreover, the advertising 
has been invested with greater pic- 
torial emphasis on the product and 
more pains have been taken to play 
up, by means of color reproduc- 
tion, the advantages of “Seald- 
sweet” oranges and grapefruit. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange 
greatly needs more members. The 
biggest problem of the Exchange 
has been and is competition with 
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Florida non-Exchange fruit which 
often finds its way to markets 
which the Exchange has built up, 
glutting them and bringing prices 
down to ruinous levels. Among 
the things of first importance for 
‘the Exchange to do, therefore, is 
to get’ more members. One of the 
means adopted to this end is the 
house magazine called “Seald- 
sweet Chronicle,” which for a num- 
ber of years had been issued asa 
department of the Florida Grower, 
but which divorced itself from 
that publication on June 1, 1925, 
and entered upon a separate exist- 
ence of its own as the house organ 
of the Exchange. It is issued semi- 
monthly, on the first and fifteenth, 
and is mailed to Exchange mem- 
bers, and non-members, its policy 
being devoted primarily to the up- 
building of co-operative marketing 
with particular reference to the ap- 
plication of this movement to the 
problems of Florida orange and 
grapefruit growers. 

One of the big ideas which the 
Florida Citrus Exchange has em- 
bodied in its advertising campaign 
this year is the slogan “4 more 
juice,” in connection with: orange 
advertising. This idea really came 
into being in the 1924-1925 cam- 
paign and not only attracted much 
attention, but made a deep impres- 
sion. It has consequently been 
much enlarged upon and represents 
the militant note in this year’s ad- 
vertising—the phrase, “militant 
note,” being the writer’s and not 
the Exchange’s. Here’s why I 
call it the “militant. note”: 

California’s brand name, “Sun- 
kist,” emphasizes appearance and 
is a very important advantage in 
influencing the consumer to choose 
“Sunkist” oranges. For years 
California oranges have been sold 
on the arguments of “easy to peel” 
and “seedless,” and when sold in 
competition with Florida oranges 
the implication was there as plain 
as daylight that Florida oranges 
contained seeds and were not easy 
to peel. Moreover, it was often 
said, not merely implied, that Cali- 
fornia: oranges could safely be 
given to children as there was no 
danger that they might swallow 
the seeds. 
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Florida’s brand name, “Seald- 
sweet,” emphasizes sweetness. 
What more is there to say? Deny 
that “Sealdsweet” oranges are hard 
to peel and deny that seeds are 
an objection? Negative arguments. 
For years sellers of Florida 
oranges. have used the talking 
point of “more juice” when they 
had ‘to sell in competition with 
California oranges. Consequently, 
the Florida Citrus Exchange con- 
cluded to make this argument defi- 
nite, and-after much observation 
and many tests selected the phrase, 
“14 more juice,” as being justified 
by the facts, and embodied it in 
the 1924-1925 campaign. 

When the current campaign was 
planned, the Exchange decided that 
the larger juice content enjoyed 
by “Sealdsweet” oranges could 
only be turned to a sales advan- 
tage by giving that fact over- 
whelming emphasis in the advertjs- 
ing. This has been done in 
several different ways in the copy 
but chiefly by the incorporation of 
a design in the layout of the orange 
advertisements, which design con- 
sists of two drinking glasses stand- 
ing side by side, one apparently 
containing about a quarter more 
orange juice than the other, with 


the following caption beneath 
them, “4% more juice.” 
The advertising this year is 


characterized by an entirely new 
page appearance, with three points 
in mind, namely, maximum attrac- 
tiveness from the standpoint of 
attention value and beauty of lay- 
out; maximum trade-mark prom- 
inence from the standpoint of 
quick and easy. identification; and 
general suitability for every ad- 
vertising purpose, such as its use 
in printed matter, recipe books, 
magazines, newspapers and out- 
door display. Three different name 
designs have been created, one 
each for oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines, all resembling one an- 
other, yet each one unmistakable. 
In each one the brand name, 
“Sealdsweet,” is made into two 
words, “Seald Swect,” and between 
them like a hyphen, which has the 
double function of joining and 
separating at the same time, is a 
color reproduction of the fruit, 
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;| with millions of other good and is subjected to more 


Americans, attends moving buying temptations than she 
pictures every week— can gratify in a lifetime 
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221 West 57th St. 
New York 


M OVING pictures do move. 


the influence of the picture 


750 N. Michigan Ave. 


They move the people who read Photoplay 
every month to an active interest in everything 
which has to do with enriched standards of 


Moving picture audiences are outstandingly 
exposed to buying temptations. 
course, the more enthusiastic of them—the more 
frequent attenders of pictures—who are most 


And it is, of 


The 550,000 buyers of Photoplay, that is. - 


Think how your product may benefit from a 
tie-in to this great chain of selling influences: 


the repetition of its influence in 
duct | Photoplay 


the focusing of interest on your 
product through the 
pages of Photoplay 


advertising 


PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 80 Age Group 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


127 Federal St. 
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Good Copy 


has the happy 
faculty of getting 
itself understood 
by almost every- 
body. 


The advertiser 
who has a fine 
product,butsells 
less than he 
should, may be 
using the wrong 
brand of English. 


For instance, two or 
three years ago, a new 
client told us that after 
years of advertising he 
could not see that it did 
his business any good. 


Today he is_ investing 
three times as much in 
advertising as he did then 
—and he knows just why 
he is doing it. 


The business of good ad- 
vertising is to make 
friends of unknown and 
unseen people. 


Can our 
yours P 


HAWLEY 


business help 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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such as an orange, a grapefruit, 
or a tangerine, in connection with 
a sub-caption to agree, like “Flor. 
ida’s finest Oranges,” or “Flori- 
da’s finest Grapefruit,” or Filori- 
da’s finest Tangerines.” The name 
design for oranges has, in addition 
to the brand name, the picture of 
the orange and the sub-caption, a 
reproduction of a panel containing 
the two drinking glasses already 
referred to, with the line “14 more 
juice.” 

In the advertising of “Seald- 
sweet” oranges, the copy story 
confines itself to two major talk- 
ing points, the first of these is the 
one about “4% more juice,” and 
that the juice is the sweetest and 
most healthful; the second is di- 
rected at an objection § made 
against “Sealdsweet” oranges from 
certain sections of the country on 
account of lack of uniformity in 
color. To overcome this objection, 
it is reiterated in almost every 
piece of copy on oranges that 
when it comes to “Sealdsweet” 
oranges, the “goldens” and 
“brights” are just as _ desirable 
from the standpoint of sweetness 
and juiciness as the “russets.” 

The copy story on “Sealdsweet” 
grapefruit recognizes the fact that 
the public is less familiar with 
this article than it is with oranges 
and that it is only within the last 
ten or twelve years that grape- 
fruit has been consumed widely 
by the American public. There- 
fore, grapefruit advertising con- 
cerns, itself with the delicious qual- 
ity of Florida grapefruit but more 
especially with its value as a pre- 
server and promoter of good 
health. 

Another feature of this year’s 
advertising campaign is the offer, 
in each advertisement on oranges 
and grapefruit, of a juice extrac- 
tor, which is an interesting side 
issue of the “4 more juice” idea. 
Down at the bottom of each ad- 
vertisement is an illustration in 
reduced size of the “Sealdsweet 
Juice Extractor” and the follow- 
ing offer in small type: “The 
‘Sealdsweet’ Juice Extractor gets 
all the lucious juice from each 
Sealdsweet orange or grapefruit. 
Its regular price is $3.00. We 
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and in Radio....... 


On the heels of the first broadcast came 
the Radio Department of 


The 
Boston Evening Transcript 


Today—it is the Delphian Oracle of the 

‘ Boston radio enthusiast. ‘He consults its 

columns for programs, advice and com- 

ment. Transcript radio advertising in- 
fluences him. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











A Recognized 
Value— 


| For thirty-three years the columns of the 
| Tampa Tribune have been recognized by 
local and national advertisers as the BEST 
in southwestern Florida. 


Daily more than 35,000 
Sunday more than 60,000 


National Representative 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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SMSTE? 


EW YEAR’S DAY, 1925, saw the con- 
solidation of Minnesota’s two great 


farm papers—Farm, Stock & Home and. 


Northwest Farmstead. 


Consolidated service began January 15th to 
a guaranteed list of over 150,000 net paid 
subscribers—continuing and augmenting 
the worthwhile, useable efforts of the indi- 
vidual papers. 


Subscribers found in the Consolidated paper 
the same features, services and personnel 
that had come familiarly into their homes 
for many years—found them intensified and 
enlarged by reason of a true consolidation 
without absorption. 


New Year’s Day, 1926, saw the Consolidated 
paper serving regularly considerably more 
than its guarantee of net paid subscribers— 
with a record of having carried in 1925 a 
total of 317,724 advertising lines. This was 
a gain of 133,639 lines over Farm, Stock & 
Home, and 88,135 lines over Northwest 
Farmstead in 1924. 


Farm, Stock & Home and Northwest Farm- 


stead (Consolidated) devotes its primary / 


attention to Minnesota—is owned, edited, 


printed and mailed in Minneapolis—andg 


henceforth will be known as 





W. C. ALLEN and A. B. FRIZZELL, Publishers 


Advertising Representatives: 

E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit 

Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, on the Ist and 15th 


; HAVE HAD A LOT of fun, done some 
/ hard work, and made a little money—all 
/ in the farm paper business. 


It’s the most interesting thing in the world 
to watch a great territory develop—to study 
the changing needs and hopes of a vast 
community during a twenty-five year period. 
And how much more rapidly and thoroughly 
big things are done nowadays. 





When I entered the farm paper field in Min- 
nesota a few years ago, it was with the hope 
that I could renew my youth through pio- 
neering: that I could regain the thrill that 
comes in aiding a territory to uncover its 
resources. 


And Minnesota has amply repaid me. It is 
giving me a lot of fun, a lot of hard work, 
and a little money. It is developing into an 
agricultural territory surpassed by none. 


But above all, my farm paper work in Minne- 
sota has given me the tremendous measure 
of satisfaction that comes in welding an 
organization for service to agriculture equal 
to the accomplishments and aims of its ter- 
ritory—an organization that stands deep- 
rooted in the confidence of its people. 


Managing Editor 
W. C. ALLEN and A. B. FRIZZELL, Publishers 


Advertising Representatives: 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit 
KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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4,000 


Delegates, the executive buyers 
for the Y. W. C. A. organization 
are on their way to the National 


Convention 


at Milwaukee April 21-28 where 
they will select markets for this 
year’s appropriated budget of 


$23,580,000 


If you have anything of interest 
to executives, buying for 


821 Y.W.C.A. buildings 
301 Y. W. C. A. hotels 


(with 360,131 guests) 


304 Y.W.C. A. Cafeterias 


(serving 29,326,891 meals) 


289 Y. W. C. A. Summer 
Camps 


4 can furnish you with ra] 





on ‘y equip suc 
as the fact that the hotels use 
11,986 beds, etc. 


Your Advertisement In 
The Woman’s Press 


Will Place Your Product 
Before Two Sets of Buyers 
1. 4,000 buyers for 1,154,946 
women at the buying time of 
the year 
2. Reach Individually 
600,000 adult members 
500,000 Girl Reserves 
52,000 committee women 


They have need for every type of 
product. What have you? Write for 
rate card and terms on “Y’’ service, 
which includes Convention Displays, 
distribution of circulars, etc. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





will send it to you for $1,50 and 
36 Sealdsweet wrappers.” In q 
sense this offer has the effect of 
substantiating the claim in the 
orange advertisements of “4 more 
juice” by putting the consumer jn 
the way of proving it by test 
More than that, however, the read. 
ing of this footnote offer re 
emphasizes the “% more juice” 
claim in the body of the advertise. 
ment—in other words, sends the 
reader back to note it more care- 
fully. 

That the use of the word mili- 
tant was justified in the writer's 
description of this year’s advertis- 
ing is further borne out by the 
way in which the sales force mer- 
chandises the “%4 more juice” ar- 
gument when calling on the trade 
and particularly when selling ho- 
tels and restaurants. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange 
this year put a specialty sales or- 
ganization in the field of about 
sixty men. In addition to regular 
sales work and helping the retailer 
tie up his display of Sealdsweet 
oranges and grapefruit with the 
display material furnished by the 
Exchange, these men help con- 
duct demonstrations and establish 
the sale of Florida fruit drinks at 
fountains. They made a _ special 
point of explaining to dealers that 
the sales argument of “%4 more 
juice” was to be understood liter- 
ally and urged the dealer to tie 
up with the national advertising 
by pointing out to purchasers of 
Sealdsweet fruit the premium of- 
fer of the juice extractor featured 
in the advertisements. 

Salesmen calling on hotels and 
restaurants carry with them one 
of these juice extractors. In cases 
where the steward or buyer is u- 
willing to. concede the superiority 
of Sealdsweet products, the sales- 
man asks for permission to prove 
his claims. Setting up the juice 
extractor he sends out for six 
Sealdsweet oranges and six of 
some other kind, making sure that 
both lots are of the same size. 
With the steward looking on, the 
salesman extracts the juice of each 
lot. The result, as the company 
proved time and time again, justi- 
fies the claim of the Sealdsweet 
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man that his fruit contains 
Pave juice.” With this fact 
demonstrated, the salesman’s next 
move is to show the steward how 
the Florida oranges will cost him 
nothing at all when compared 
with the cost of other oranges. 
The cost of six oranges may be 
placed at twenty-five cents ; that’s 
high, but a convenient figure. As- 
suming the competing oranges 
yield four servings of orange juice 
at twenty-five cents a piece, and 
the Florida oranges yield five (14 
more) at the same rate, brings in 
twenty-five cents more for Florida 
oranges, which pays their cost. 
The final chapter in the story 
of this year’s advertising will be 
written a few months hence. The 
good word written here is that the 
campaign is going well. The fruit 
which is being marketed through 
the Exchange ‘is bringing, uni- 
formly, a higher price than non- 
exchange fruit. This fact more 
than anything else should bring 
the independent growers of Flor- 
ida into the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change which is the one big thing 
needed right now to provide the 
additional funds by which to ex- 
tend the present campaign of ad- 
vertising. Extending the advertis- 
ing will make for a better market 
distribution of fruit. And this in 
turn will insure to Florida the 
same proportionate delivered price 
for its citrus fruit crop as the 
advertising campaign of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
will bring to California. 





Start Advertising Service at 
Chicago 
A._R. Johnson and George H. Wool- 
ley, Jr., have started an advertising ser- 
vice at Chicago under the name of 
Johnson-Woolley Associated. Mr. John 
son has been with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
for the last four years. At one time he 
was assistant sales manager of the 
tractor division of The Hyatt Roller 
aring Company, Newark, oe 
Woolley was recently marketing director 
of a branch of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany and, prior to that, had also been 
with the Hyatt company. 


Joins New York “Sun” 
William Salvage has joined the real 
estate advertising department of the 
New York Sun. He had been for three 
years with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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SRAARS 








After Six 
Years ! 


On October Ist 1919 


an advertisement appeared 
in “ PUNCH” of a Pocket 
Alarm Watch, made by 
Messrs. BIRCH & GAY- 
DON, Ltd., 153, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, and 


On November 21st 1925 


(six years later) advice was 
received from a reader in 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A., that 
an order had been sent to 
the makers in response to 
this advertisement. 


The receipt of this order 
has been confirmed. 








The length of life given 
to an advertisement in 
“PUNCH” is only one 
of the many elements that 
go to make “PUNCH” 


**The Greatest Salesman 
on Recora” 


€ 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager. “PUNCH®™ 
@. FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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It’s here at last:— 


A Weekly Farm Paper 


Not a Journal, or Magazine, 
but a Newspaper 





OUT OF Washington, D. C., has come a Newspaper for which 
the Farmer has long felt a need. 


The National Farm News is a weekly farm newspaper, in a 
class entirely separate from that of the farm or agricultural 
journal; it is a national weekly newspaper—just that; and its 
aim is to give the farmer and rural man current news particu- 
larly affecting their interests. 


We have felt that there is a distinct mission for such a publi- 
cation, and that this need has been fully and fairly met is 
evidenced by the enthusiastic response from Farm leaders 
throughout the country. 


WASHINGTON is a vast clearing house for farm news; every 
day brings the National Government into more intimate rela- 
tionship with the basic industry of Farming, and from present 
indications Congress and the Federal Government are approaching 
a steady, constructive and far reaching programme for improve- 
ment of farm conditions, and farm marketing. Despite our 
great national manufacturing industries we are still an agricul- 
tural nation. 


The National Farm News is a NEWSPAPER direct to the 
Farmer from headquarters; Washington is the headquarters for 
the Department of Agriculture and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment touching the vital business of farming; it is also the head- 
quarters of the great Farmers’ Organizations. Truly, then, here 
is the source of all vital and urgent news for Farmers. 


The National Farm News has launched its career without par- 
tisanship, and without entangling alliances; it has no fad and 
no axe to grind. It is Independent, and will remain so; its news 
is straight and true, without bias. 


This is the farmers’ own Newspaper 
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A better medium 


For the National 
Farm Advertiser 


The founders, publishers, and producers of this newspaper are 
of the farm, for the farm, and by the farm; farm born and 
| trained, experienced and skilled in their respective branches, and 
working in close co-operation with the United States Govern- 
























ment. 
*hich The American farmer has lost his position of isolation; he is 
now an exporter of food and staples; his goods are entering 
in a into competition with those of other world markets; he is bound 
ural closer and closer with farmers of other countries, and conditions 
| its which affect them also affect him. To produce and market his 
‘icu- crops intelligently—to his own advantage—he must be kept 
informed of conditions in Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
bli. America. 
t is THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS is admirably situated to 
lers meet this condition and to fill this need; and it is doing so; 
it merits the support of National Advertisers, as well as of the 
ery Farmer. 
‘la- The National Farm News also conducts special departments for 
ent various branches, such as poultry raising and cattle raising; also 
ing for the housewife; there is also a special department providing 
ve- advice on knotty legal problems; in fact the whole paper is 
ur planned for the benefit of the farmer and his family—wherever 
il- he is, and whatever his specialty. 

Manufacturers, Agencies, Advertising Men, send for a copy of 
he the current issue of “THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS.” 
od TO ADVERTISERS WHO WILL ARRANGE FOR 
4 REGULAR SPACE NOW, WE WILL MAKE AN AT- 
: TRACTIVE OFFER. 


Please bear in mind: Here is a medium that goes into the home 
of the Farmer, and stays alive till the next weekly issue arrives. 
You will better understand this point when you see the 


“NEWS.” SEND FOR YOUR COPY. 


The National Farm News 
215-217 G Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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It costs less to win this market 
One newspaper does it alone 


DVERTISERS with goods to sell in 
A Massachusetts have four major markets 
to consider: Boston, Worcester, Springfield 
and NEW BEDFORD. 

Check up what it costs to win any im- 
portant New England market against the 
Standard Mercury’s flat rate of 10 cents a 
line in New Bedford, with a coverage of 
97 homes out of every 100, and with a 
20-cent artgravure rate in the Sunday 
Standard. And among these four Massa- 
chusetts markets New Bedford stands first 
in percentage of home owners. 

The Chas. H. Eddy Company are ouz 
national representatives. Consult them or 
write direct to our Advertising Department 
for practical help in planning your sales 
campaign in New Bedford. 


NEW BEDFORD 


market in Massachusetts 
GS) Completely covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY | 
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The New-Day Price 
Maintenance 











(Continued from. page 6) 
who does not part with it in selling 
his goods. 5 
If a dealer were to cut the price 
on nameless soap made by Col- 
gate it would not interest the latter 


in the slightest because nobody 

would know whose make it was 
and the maker’s reputation would 
not enter into the transaction. 

But if a dealer cuts on Colgate’s 
branded product, it is another 
matter. He then brings Colgate’s 
reputation into the _ situation. 
Moreover, in effect he walks into 
the store of every other dealer in 
the community handling Col- 
gate’s and marks down these goods 
on their shelves. 

Again, it is the question of the 
trade-mark because that is what 
identifies the soap in the different 
establishments as being the same, 
and one store cannot risk asking 
more for the same thing than an- 
other. If the price is reduced so 
that dealers cannot make a profit, 
they meet the price, sell out and 
quit handling the goods, or sell it 
only upon a customer’s insistence. 
This means that the distribution is 
disrupted and the sales reduced. It 
shows that the opponents of price 
maintenance are opposed to na- 
tional brands, national distribution 
and national advertising. This, in 
reality, is the gist of the price- 
maintenance contest and always 
the trade-mark and consumer de- 
mand are at the heart of it. 
Goods without the name can be 
cut by dealers without harming 
the maker but goods with the 
name cannot, and the name never 
belongs to the one who does the 
cutting. 

It can and ought to be said to 
Colgate by the people through 
their government: “You can sell 
nameless soap, and you have no 
business to put any price restric- 
tion on it. Or you can sell Col- 
gate soap and if you enter into any 
restriction at the time of the sale 
concerning the use of your name, 
we will back up the agreement.” 

Can any honest thinker doubt 
that in deciding that it is illegal 
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One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Frauctaro 


Dhronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 

Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Fourth Ave. {at 31] 
is our new home. Our 
enlarged plant still re- 
mains at 27 East 31/4 


St., around thecorner. 


Currier &@ HarForp L“ 
Sele&tive Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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How We Grow 


As the Mississippi Coast grows, so grows 
The Daily Herald—in circulation, reader 
interest and pulling power in its adver- 
tising. 

Folks living in and around Gulfport and 
Biloxi own their homes and live well. 
Many folks coming here as visitors, 
remain as residents. These folks are 
well-to-do folks; with the money and 
inclination to buy what they want. 

To these good folks The Daily Herald 
goes—taking to them your advertising; 
selling to them your merchandise and 
products. And the cost is a good invest- 
ment, rather than an experimental ex- 
pense. 


THE #% Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 











The other day 
an advertiser called 
us a speed demon, 
because, he said. we 
had submitted 12 
months illustrative 
ideas in a ten min- 
utes’ interview 


MARTIN 
ULLMAN 
STUDIOS. 


250 PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK 


lea Creators --- Wash et litustratot® 
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for the maker of identified mer. 
chandise to enter into agreements 
with his dealers, the court saw 
only the physical commodity which 
becomes the property of the dealer 
and failed to see the intangible 
good-will in the brand mark which 
the maker never parts with? 

If it is declared that the dealer 
can do as he pleases with the goods 
because he owns them, does it not 
follow that the manufacturer 
ought to be able to control his 
brand because he owns it? Ought 
he not to be allowed to enter into 
agreements so that dealers who 
want not only his goods but also 
the market which his brand mark 
commands, shall not use that 
property in a manner to lessen its 
value to its owner and to his other 
customers ? 

The conclusion is unescapable 
that (1) the manufacturer has a 
legitimate interest in his branded 
merchandise even after its sale to 
distributors and that he should be 
permitted to enter into enforce- 
able agreements to protect that in- 
terest; (2) it is fallacious to treat 
branded met.handise by legal 
principles which were developed to 
fit unbranded commodities; (3) 
business and social evils inevitably 
result from the injustice visited 
upon wholesome elements of the 
commercial structure by the ap- 
plication of false doctrines of law. 

By plodding analysis and with 
understatement I have shown that 
an injury is being done to national 
advertising and all its allied in- 
terests. 

Would that space and patience 
permitted a demonstration that this 
is but an incident beside the pub- 
lic deception that thrives upon this 
evil, an incident beside the cruel 
discrimination against the smaller 
business man, both manufacturer 
and dealer, in the unfair competi- 
tive situation which is fostered. 

Under the leadership of Print- 
ERS’ INK, years ago, the advertis- 
ing community with common 
accord strove vigorously to stamp 
out the fraudulent element which 
was undermining confidence in all 
advertising and the good work 
goes on nationally and effectively 
in our Better Business Bureaus. 

There is another wrong in our 
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REV, L. W. STECKEL, Pastor 
Church of The Resurrection 








Forms Close March 5th 


Buy and Read This Magazine Every 


17 West 42nd Street, New York 





+ Aceatiaiaaanasdinnodie 
CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Mi h wi 


April Issue the Annual Building Number 


Use the Right Medium for Selling the Church Field. 
Month, Sample Copy and Rate C 66. 
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$110,000 invested in this Building and Equipment 
Auditorium, Parish House, Gymnasium, Social Rooms 


Reasons why some of our adver- 
tisers have been with us every issue 
for ten years and more. 


Some material was purchased locally 
Some at great distance 


ITEMS PURCHASED 
Pipe Organ ) 


inter tree $ 4,700.00 
SG neer ara aera 2,000.00 
Altar Furniture ......... 1,900.00 
Bulletin Beard ....;....- 70.00 
Stereopticon and Moving 

| eee 350.00 
Hestiae Piast ........... 10,000.00 
Lighting Fixtures ........ 1,000.00 
Stained Glass Windows .. 1,200.00 
Droume Tablet .......... 60.00 
Sunday School Chairs .... 150.00 
Gymnasium Equipment 100.00 










The Treasurer of the 
Synod to which this 
church belongs re- 
ports: 

30 churches built since 


1920 at a cost of 
$1,478,300 









Rate per page, $75.00 
20,000 Active Minister 
ard Fr 


THE EXPOSITOR 
The Ministers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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eo 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily—Sunday—Tri-Weekly 


Capitola Flour 

Dainty Flour 

Gold Medal Flour 

Postel’s Elegant Flour 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


Advertise in The Atlanta 
Journal; all except one, 
exclusively. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


| Different 











6f DIFFERENT printing 
arts for different pur- 
poses! All admirable in 
the hands of skilled 
men. 


Offset Gravure serves a 
variety of printing needs and 
is winning fame among the 
graphic arts. 


“More than offset, more than gravure.” 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
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midst. Shall we sit supinel 
and because of muddled thinkin, 
permit this more subtle fraud to 
persist without a united effort to 
scotch it? 

True, price maintenance is con. 
sidered a debatable proposition by 
many upright business men who 
have not thought the question 
through. True, the law as now 
construed seems to condemn it, 
True, there are intricacies which 
may confuse the complacent mind, 
But can these things excuse a great 
industry for tolerating an iniquity 
in its midst without effort to cor- 
rect it? 

Listen just a moment to the 
testimony of John Wanamaker on 
price cutting on standard brands, 
He said: “I want to keep away 
from the store that tries to catch 
me with that kind of a fish hook. 
If they lose on one thing they will 
put it on something else you don't 
know of. These are things pur- 
chasers don’t know anything about.” 

And Samuel J. Bloomingdale of 
the great Bloomingdale Bros. store 
of New York says more explicitly: 

“Such price cutting is an evil— 
it is an abuse—it is in a class with 
false advertising. It gives no ad- 
vantage to the public because the 
loss is made up on other goods. 
While some stores submit to the 
practice because it is so prevalent, 
others make it their chief policy 
and use it to mislead the public 
into the belief that by cutting the 
price on a few trade-marked ar- 
ticles, the same policy prevails on 
all other merchandise in the store.” 

False advertising! Deceit! De- 
ception! A device to bolster up 
the appearance of value giving on 
unknown goods by appropriating 
the name and reputation of nation- 
ally known brands! Price cutting 
need not always be these things, 
but it always can be and usually 
is! Shall not organized advertis- 
ing do its utmost to close this 
door, too? 

We need to change the law. Is 
this a discouragement to the men 
who have secured the passage of 
the Printers’ InK Model Statute 
in twenty-three States, if our 


cause is as deserving? : 
It is argued, defeatist fashion, 
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“The picture is the shortest road 
from the eye to the brain.” 


LLUSTRATED ROTOGRAVURE advertising 
shows merchandise to the best advantage. ‘The pic- 
ture arouses the desire to buy. 


An attractively illustrated advertisement in the Roto- 
gravure-Picture Section is a powerful selling force. 
Rotogravure advertisements are seen by thousands of 
prospects whom the salesman cannot reach. 


The Rotogravure-Picture Section of The New York 
Times leads all other Rotogravure Sections in the United 
States in volume of advertising because it is most produc- 
tive of results. 


In January, 1926, the Rotogravure-Picture Section 
of The New York Times printed 73,718 agate lines of 
advertising—a gain of 44,548 lines, or 152 per cent. over 
the corresponding month last year. 


This gain was greater than the entire volume of the 
second Sunday Rotogravure Section in New York and 
nearly twice as much as the entire volume of the third 
Rotogravure Section. 


The Times Rotogravure Section sets the standard of 
excellence in reproduction. Its illustrations bring out 
the sheen and texture of materials, the sparkle of jewels, 
the lights and shadows of the most delicate fabrics, the 
best in all articles of merchandise. In selling power, 
illustrations stand next to actual display of the goods 
themselves. 


Net paid sale more than 600,000 copies 








To get full results from your appro- 
priation, be sure to include the 
Rotogravure Section of The Times 














eats NEW YORK TIMES 
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Average Circulation for January 


135,687 


THE LARGEST IN CANADA 


Thorough Coverage of Toronto 
and its Ontario Tributary Field 


The paper most people read can- 
not fail to be a good advertising 
medium. The Star carried more 
display advertising during 1925 
than any other Toronto newspaper. 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. -.. New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Montreal Representative --- J. B. RATHBONE. 
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that no legislature would have the 
moral courage, even if convinced 
of its merits, to pass a bill, that 
would have the appearance of per- 
mitting agreements which would 
deprive the public of its coveted 
bargains. Is this not a base judg- 
ment when our law-makers have 
already given us laws preventing 
the cutting of prices on postage 
stamps and that have driven out of 
existence the ticket scalpers who 
used to sell railroad tickets at cut 
rates? And have we forgotten 
the memorable Hughes investiga- 
tion of the life insurance scandals 
which among other things brought 
to light the evils of price cutting 
by insurance agents and resulted 
in the passage of bills forbidding 
the splitting of commissions on in- 
surance policies? 

Let us meet here, too, such argu- 
ments as Cherington’s, wherein he 
expresses doubt as to the worka- 
bility of a law that would sanction 
agreements permitting price main- 
tenance. Why doubt reality? Let 
Mr. Cherington try to buy a 
Mazda General Electric bulb at a 
cut price and see whether the 
similar agreements now in use on 
the consignment principle are as 
unenforceable as he thinks. Let 
us remember that we did employ 
such agreements effectively until 
legal decisions declared them void 
and let us not be blind to the fact 
that ours is the only civilized 
country which today deprives it- 
self of freedom of contract re- 
specting branded merchandise and 
that this came about by “inad- 
vertence” as Justice Brandeis of 
the United States Supreme Court 
said when he was still a member 
of the bar. England, upon whose 
laws ours are mainly modeled, 
sanctions price-maintenance agree- 
ments and the system is success- 
fully employed there as it would 

here if our legal tangle were 
straightened out. Germany, France, 
Spain and other countries enjoying 
national brands do nothing to fet- 
ter the development of such mer- 
chandise. 


Mr. Cherington’s “island of 


safety” formula gives- one inter- 
pretation of the procedure which 
the manufacturer of a standard 
brand has the right to take when 
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** The Ace of Typography’’ 


Wiruin one year 
we tripled our space, 
more than doubled 


) 
| 
| our equipment, and 
) 
) 
) 


added to our clientele 
a list of accounts we 
are mighty proud of. 


There surely must 
be a reason! 


ADVERTISING - CRAFTSMEN 
) 132 West 31st St., New York ( 
PENNSYLVANIA 8789-8790 





OVERALLS ~PANTS - SHIRTS 


55 Year Old Advertiser, 





‘Choose Mister Helfant 
| Go draw the Cartoons 





for Gheir 1926 
Newspaper & Dealer 


Campaign ie ads) 








arb 
helfant 


110 W. 4o S6. 
New York, LY 


“Cheerful Cartoons 


drawn for Advertising " 
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We Need 
a Copy Writer 
with Mail Order 


Experience 


A good sized, middle- 
west agency has an 
opening for a thor- 
oughly experienced 
copy writer who 
knows mail-order ad- 
vertising. Ability to 
handle the “success 
appeal” such as is 
used in extension 
school and agents 
advertising is essen- 
tial. 


Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for the right 
man, a good salary 
and a future. 


Please write fully, 
giving details of ex- 
perience and salary 
expected. Send sam- 
ples of work. 
Inquiries will be han- 
dled in strict confi- 
dence and samples 
promptly returned. 


Address “T,” Box 247 


Printers’ Ink 
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retail dealers who buy from him 
are indulging in price cutting on 
his goods. This whole argument, 
however, is of only academic value 
to the larger number of manufac. 
turers who need relief the worst 
because the recommended proced. 
ure is utterly unavailable to those 
who market their goods through 
jobbers. In such a case, they are 
impotent to cut off a dealer who 
slashes prices because they do not 
sell him direct. Probably they do 
not know from what jobber he 
buys and if they do they are legal. 
ly forbidden to interfere between 
that jobber and his customer and 
under the Beech-Nut decision it js 
questionable how far they can go 
in gathering information as to 
where the retailer buys without 
at some time running afoul of the 
law. 

Conceivably, they could cut of 
any jobber they believe to be sup- 
plying objectionable retailers but 
if they do, the retailers will turn 
around and get the goods from 
some other jobber. There is, there- 
fore, no legal way, according to 
common opinion, of preventing a 
retailer from getting goods which 
are distributed through jobbers. 
There is no “island of safety” for 
such manufacturers and they are 
in the large majority. Manufac- 
turers who are financially strong 
enough to have their own branch 
warehouses, carry stocks for the 
whole country and support a large 
enough number of salesmen to go 
direct to a nation-wide body of re- 
tailers are able to deal directly 
with price cutting when it occurs. 
If price cutting on standard brands 
were confined to the products of 
those large enough to go direct to 
retailers all over the country, the 
price-maintenance question would 
be greatly simplified. 

But do we want laws that favor 
mere bigness? 

I remember when our football 
rules were such that the heavier 
team was almost bound to win fe 
gardless of skill. It was scarcely 
necessary to do more than put 
the teams on the scales without 
going through the formality of 
playing the game to determine the 
result. Shall we tolerate business 
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An Unfailing Gauge For 
Medium and Buying Power 


1,853,264 LINES 


From 5 Stores 


In a 35,000 Town 


There are five department storeg serving Bloom- 
ington and its trading territory who backed 
their belief in the pulling power of The Daily 
Pantagraph and the ability of the people of this 
rich section to purchase the merchandise of- 
fered, by using 1,853,264 lines of advertising in 
this paper alone, in 1925. This is an average of 
370,653 lines or 26,475 inches for each store, a 
record unequalled by any paper in Illinois out- 
side of Chicago. 


A Per Capita Wealth of $5,071.39 and Complete Cover- 
age by Daily Pantagraph Brings Profitable 
Returns to its Advertisers. 


1925—Daily Pantagraph (6 days).............. 7,218,219 Lines 
206 Lines Per Capita (Population 35,000) 
1925—Chicago Daily News (6 days) ........ 20,483,308 Lines 


7 Lines Per Capita (Population 2,701,000) 


Che Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Every:-Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. 
FOLSOM, Chemica! Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 
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A Business Man 


—then a 
Writer 


An experienced 
writer of technical 
copy capable of 
shouldering part of 
responsibility with 
head of agency for 
management of cam- 
paigns now running 
in industrial, plumb- 
ing and hardware 
fields. He may find 
congenial working 
conditions and a fine 
opportunity to share 
in a growing agency 
located in Cleveland. 
Only a grown-up 
thinker can land this 
job. Address 


“C,” Box 103, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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“rules” which artificially foster the 
same effects on a nation dedicated 
to free and equal opportunity? 

Here is our country trying to 
oppose monopoly and yet interpret- 
ing its laws in such a way as to 
foster the very thing we want to 
forestall. Admittedly, there are 
natural and legitimate advantages 
in mere size, at least up to a cer- 
tain point. To the extent that these 
can be turned to the public ser- 
vice they are a public asset, but 
it is bad public policy to add arti- 
ficial advantages which amount to 
privilege for those already favored 
by circumstance, while at the same 
time placing obstacles in the 
way of the smaller competitors’ 
progress. 

The smaller manufacturer may 
have the better article. Shall he 
and the public be deprived of the 
facilities of the thousands of deal- 
ers who would gladly distribute 
the goods if there were assurances 
of reasonable profit — facilities 
which he could have if he were 
only big enough to cover the coun- 
try without employing the services 
of the jobber? Why let legal 
technicalities stand in the way of 
our main purposes? Why not per- 
mit the producer of branded goods 
to have a voice in the distribution 
of his brands at all stages where 
his trade-mark is a factor? 

Why not let the manufacturer 
of limited capital be free to put 
his money into consumer education 
through national advertising with 
the assurance that if demand re- 
sults he will have the unfettered 
services of the existing national 
distributing organization of inde- 
pendent jobbers and retailers who 
are anxious to serve if they can 
be relieved of cut-throat competi- 
tion which almost invariably re- 
sults when a brand attains popu- 
larity ? 

It is argued that some of the 
largest national advertisers are not 
interested in price maintenance and 
even look with favor upon price 
reductions on their brands, believ- 
ing that it stimulates demand. It 
is a fact that there are such in- 
stances among the family of adver- 
tisers but the number is small, 
indeed, even if their individual im- 
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JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Population, city proper. ... 75,743 
Metropolitan district. ..... 100,656 


The two nearest larger cities are Pittsburgh, 
78 miles to the west, and Harrisburg, 168 
miles to the east. Johnstown is the center of a 
trade territory which belongs to Johnstown 
alone, and the circulation and influence of 
outside newspapers are negligible. 


Business conditions are good. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Circulation,—January daily 
_—, Eee 31,727 


The only evening paper in Cambria and 
Somerset Counties, the Johnstown trade area, 
and has more than double the circulation and 
advertising lineage of the only other daily, a 
morning paper. 


11,240,754 agate lines of advertising during 
1925. One of the leaders of the six-day-a- 


week papers. 
Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 
New York CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 
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®9000 


for an 85 cent Advertisement 











HE newspapers were carefully selected, 

a good artist was engaged, a star copy- 
writer hired, good engravings made, the 
best typographer in town chosen to add 
his master touch to the ensemble. 








The schedule of insertions lay on the 
A.M.’s desk, the type form leaning against 
the typographer’s wall. Nine thousand dol- 
lars was the cost to produce and run this 
advertisement once in each newspaper on 
the list. Now, somebody’s “say-so” would 
send it somewhere to be cast into a pattern 
plate for making mats costing about eighty- 
five cents a piece. 











An eighty-five cent mat; not the beau- 
tiful drawing, shiny plate and pretty type 
goes to each newspaper. Then, why not 
select your electrotyper and mat maker with 
just a little thought as to his ability, rep- 
utation and equipment? Yes, why not? 









“It does make a difference” 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypes + Mats « Stereotypes 


313-321 West 37th St., New York 
PHONE LACKAWANNA 8900 
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} portance is great. And it is under- 
F ¢andable, too! When a_ national 
advertiser becomes so dominant 
in his particular industry that deal- 
ers have practically no choice as to 
whether they handle his line or 
not, when he has distribution and 
| demand in this degree, it is not 
strange if he is indifferent to a 
factor that is vitally important to 
the smaller competitor who needs 
dealer support. 
Without specific knowledge as 
to their attitude on this subject, I 
can easily imagine that National 
Biscuit, Campbell Soup, Ivory 
Soap or Arrow Collars are sufh- 
ciently entrenched that price main- 
tenance is no issue with them 
that indeed it might be to their 
disadvantage if lesser competitors 
were able to put their goods for- 
ward upon a basis that insured the 
handlers a living profit and that 
left the producers open to adver- 
tise their merits to consumers in 
the knowledge that there would be 
no artificial obstruction in the trade. 
All the way through, price cut- 
ting on standard brands operates 
to hinder individual initiative. In 
the retail field it could be shown 
how it wrongfully handicaps the 
ordinary merchant and tends to- 
ward a monopoly of the retail 
market by the big stores and the 
chain systems which are generally 
opposed to the national brands of 
manufacturers and in favor of 
their own private labels. Here 
again we have no desire to coddle 
the small merchant or to oppose 
the success of great ones in so far 
as their success rests on superior 
ability and service. But we should 
oppose the use by anyone of the 
name or brand belonging to others 
to give the appearance of under- 
selling not only on standard brands 
but on nondescript commodities as 
is so well set forth by Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale. Substitution, deception and 
public loss can only result from 
such injustice to the owner of the 
trade-mark which is subverted to 
the interests of others. 
_ What legitimate interest can ob- 
ject to a permissive law such as the 
Capper-Kelly bill now before Con- 
gress, which would allow the 
Owner of a brand mark in a com- 
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At Last the 
MIGHTY MISSIVE! 


I'l jumps right up from your 
mass o’ morning mail and per- 
suades your COMPLETE at- 
tention. 

YOU not only read the Latz 
Letter; you study it, absorb it, 
preserve it, display to friends 
and NEVER waste-basket it. 

YOU can use it in your 
business. Write for sample and 
pamphlet. 


HARRY LATZ 


Studio, Alamac Hotel 


71st St. AND Broapway 
New York 

















SUNDAY 
EDITOR 
WANTED 


Unusual opening on big 
New York paper. Must 
be a good writer, good 
copy editor, good head- 
line writer, and have 
good sense of picture 
values. 


Write in confidence 
for appointment to “B,” 
Box 102, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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of course 


But perhapsmyexperience 
and methods will mean 
a new saving for you which 
will amount to more than I 
ask for my services. Any- 
how thatis what I'll try todo 
for anyone who employs me. 


Iama 
Production 
Man 


with Printing Houseand Ad- 
vertising Agency Experience. 
Have a job now but wanta 
place in a bigger institution. 
Age 26; Christian; good 
health; good education and 
the habit of working hard. 


Address A-Box 101 Printer’s Ink 


























General Manager 
Available 


Within a few months some 
manufacturing organization can 
secure the services of a high- 
grade executive, whose past suc- 
cess in financing, manufacturing 
and management shows a fe- 
markable record. 

He is 45, and in 22 years has 
been with only 3 companies, 10 
years with his last connection, 
which he is leaving purely be- 
cause of a merger. He does 
not want a position unless op- 
portunity to share in profits, 
and to be assured of permanent 
connection for next 15 years, 
goes with it. This is an unusual 
opportunity, as can be seen from 
statement of facts. The adver- 
tiser will acknowledge your in- 
quiry and arrange interview. 
Address “D,” Box 104, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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petitive field to enter into agree. 
ments with jobbers and retailers 
as to the prices at which the 
branded goods were to be re-sold? 
Why not restore the rights which 
should never have been taken 
away? Why not give national ad- 
vertising a chance to produce? 


Now the Morning and Eyve- 


ning Associated Newspapers 

Representatives of the eighteen news. 
papers, which are members of the 
Combination Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, met at Kansas City, Mo, 
last week at the first meeting of the 
association since its organization in 
October last year. It was decided to 
change the name of the association to 
the Morning and Evening Associated 
Newspapers. Each member is located 
in a city of under 100,000 population 
and publishes a morning and evening 
paper. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
by-laws. and a constitution for the 
association and to aid in the simplifica- 
tion of members’ rate cards. The 
members of this committee are: A. L, 
Shuman, Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
and Record-Telegram; Joel Bixby, 
Muskogee, Okla., Times-Democrat and 
Phoemx, and Cowgill Blair, Joplin, 
Mo., Globe and News-Herald. 

_ The next meeting of the association 
is to be held at Chicago in October. 


Charles M. Peck Dead 


Charles M. Peck, an account executive 
of the Wor'd Wide Advertising Corpora 
tion, New York, for the last two years, 
died at New York last week at the age 
of fifty-nine. Before joining the World 
Wide agency, Mr. Peck spent about ten 
years in free-lance advertising work. In 
1902 he was managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal, 








Furniture Account for Federal 
Agency 


W. A. Hathaway & Company, New 
York, furniture, will place their adver- 
tising account with the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, Incorporated, also of New 
—— on March 1. Newspapers will be 
used. 


E. P. Erwin with Thresher 


Service 
‘ E. P. Erwin has joined the staff of 
Thresher Service, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He _ was_ recently 
with the New York office of Nelson 
Chesman & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


Rochester, N. Y., “Herald” 
Sold 


The Rochester, N. Y., Herald has 
been sold: to the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. The Herald has been 
in the hands of the receiver. 
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= | The BRIGHTON MILLS 
: Jell Why they Located 


-| inGeorgia 






















ated 

in Mr. M. J. Haigh, president of the nationally known 
rs Brighton Mills, in answering an inquiry as to why the 
the big Southern unit of the Brighton Mills was located in 
he Georgia, said: 

~ “When we decided to move to the South we were 
in interested in a number of points that we considered 
- important. Among these were altitude, surrounding 
| country, type of labor available, the attitude of the ° 
| people toward new industries, the source of power 
= and the rate, and the railroads that would serve us. 
“ After giving careful consideration to all of these 
2 things we decided that Northern Georgia gave the 


i. nearest to what we considered the ideal location.” 


And, after all, what more can any section offer 
than the things the Brighton Mills found in Georgia. 


We have just issued a book that describes accu- 
4 rately and concisely the conditions that affect in- 
dustry in Georgia. We will gladly send you a copy. 


Georgia [Railway and Power Co. 
ATLANTA 
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We are pleased to announce 


the association of 


ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL 


as 
First Vice-President 
a nd 


General Manager 
@ 


Mr. Ramsdell comes to us with a national rep- 
utation as a Merchandising and Advertising 
Counsellor. The results of his many years 
experience in the analysis of Markets and 
methods of distribution are at your command. 


COLE -MacDONALD -WOOD 


INCORPORATED 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING DETROIT 
y 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE FOR JANUARY 
(Exdusive of house, live stock and 

classified advertising) 





Monthiles 

Lines 
Country Gentleman............ 57,101 
Successful Farming.......+.... 32,378 
farm Journal.....-sseeceeevers 25,299 
Capper’s Farmer.....+seseeeees 17,090 
Farm & Fireside.........+..+- 15,592 
Farm Life & Farm Home...... 13,757 
California Citrograph.......... 13,584 
American Fruit Grower........ 12,418 
Parm Mechanics..........++.0+ 11,259 
American Farming...........>+- 9,691 
Field Illustrated.........-- o> Cae 
EE ree Oe re 4,404 
National Farmer & Stock Grower 3,574 
Southland Farmer...........+-- 2,449 

Semi-Monthlies 

Lines 
Bin PEM. cc cc cccscocvcces 37,493 
Farm Stock & Home & 

North West Farmstead..... 29,238 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman...., 29,165 
Southern Ruralist............- 26,492 
Orange Judd Illinois Farmer.... 26,401 
Missouri Ruralist.............. 22,694 
Southern Agriculturist......... 22,280 
Michigan Business Farmer..... 21,879 
Southern Planter......0cccceve 21,477 
flentama «Farmer... ...cccccces 17,437 
BD BOOP cc cccccccccetoece 16,065 
i PE. «ss covlevoesene 14,396 
The Dairy Farmer......... .. 13,457 
Southern Cultivator............ 12,368 
Western Farm Life............ 11,787 
Missouri Farmer........0+000. 10,084 
Arkansas Homestead 9,450 
Modern Farming..........++> 9,385 
South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 7,460 

WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
Lines 
Florida Grower.....cssccsesees 80,156 
Rural New Yorker.......-+++++ 68,931 
re 56,073 
New England Homestead....... §2,140 
Progressive Farmer & Farm 

Woman .......: 47,945 
Prairie Farmer.......0+-++++0 47,922 
Nebraska Farmer........--++++ 47,083 
Pacific Rural Press......++-+++ 46,825 
Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 45,279 
Ohio Farmer.......sseeeeeres 44,376 


California Cultivator.........++ 43,416 
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AVAILABLE 


ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE 


New associated in New 
York with manufacturer 
of universal reputation serv- 
ing the architectural and 
building trades and 
merchandisers. 


general 


Thoroughly experienced in the 
analysis of markets, determi 
nation of sales possibilities, 
building of constructive cam 
paigns and sales organizations 
and putting them across. 


Versatile copy writer, critic, 
layout and idea man. 


Ability to fit where executive 
work is required, and handle 
knotty problems with business 
vision. 


Christian, American, at pres- 
ent unmarried, willing to take 
up residence in other cities. 


Address “K,"’ Box 109, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 











An excellent opportunity is avail- 
able for a man with experience to 
meet the requirements of an or- 
ganization specializing in the pro- 
duction of direct-mail advertising. 


We will consider one who has a 
definite aim for the future and is 
willing to sacrifice time and energy in 
building up a firmly established busi- 
ness, @ must have proven ability 
in creating and laying out direct-mail 
feces which are of real sales value 
o clients. He will have to confer 
with customers, analyze their prob- 
lems, and close contracts. 


Full details as to experience, etc., 
may be given in letter of application 
and will be accorded strictest confi- 
dence. Address ‘‘N,”’ Box 262, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 




















SSS 
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QuALITY MERCHANDISE 


—A person who gets a “‘premium”’ is more 
critical than if he paid money for it. 
Therefore, to be uniformly successful, a 
premium plan must offer articles of real 
merit. 

—Our offerings are guaranteed to be first 
class and, without qualification, to give 
satisfaction. 

—We handle no scheme goods, neither 
seconds nor ‘“‘job lots.’ Only standard 
merchandise from well-known manufac- 
turers is to be found in our warehouse. 





stating nature of business. 





THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 
a 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECT-MAIL 


The J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit, one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in America, wants a 
man with several years’ experi- 
ence in production of direct-mail 
advertising. 





This position requires thorough 
knowledge of maintenance of lists, 
layout, art typography, paper, 
printing and ability to write good 
letters and other direct-mail copy. 


It is an Attractive opening for a 
man with either retail or agency 
experience, who has specialized 
in direct mail. 


Send complete statement of age, 
experience and salary require- 
ments to: 


Thorndike Deland 


1440 Broadway, New York City 


eae 


Sales Executive 


My experience in merchandising, 
and the directing of a large 
force of specialty salesmen, to- 
gether with knowledge of grocer, 
drug, hardware and automotive 
trades might entitle me to a re- 
sponsible position as an Assistant 
or right-hand man to an experi- 
enced busy Sales Manager of a 
large organization. 
pn ae of y savectigetiag and 
field conditions. Have 
covered all large cities east of 
Chicago. Experienced in promo- 
tional sales and sales correspond- 
ence organization work. An 
interview might prove mutually 
profitable, 
Address “W,’’ Box 100, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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Lines 

Wallaces’ Farmer .....ssssscz 42,844 
Penna. Stockman & Farmer.,.. 42,034 
Pennsylvania Farmer.......... 42,010 
Iowa Homestead.............., 41,779 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide......., 41,533 
Michigan Farmer.............. 39,873 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer....., 38,402 
American Agriculturist........, 35,092 
Wisconsin Agriculturist........ 34,807 
le 2 eee 34,709 
Hoard’s Dairyman............. 34,651 
Wisconsin Farmer............. 34,460 
Washington Farmer............ 29,482 
ee | Aes ree 28,143 
Tee ree 25,886 
Breeders Gazette.............. 23,443 
Dairymen’s League News...... 13,496 
Pacific Homestead ............ 6,287 

FARM NEWSPAPERS 

Lines 

Kansas City Weekly Star...... 34,702 


Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 25,807 
Kansas City Weekly Journal.... 22,064 
St. Louis Twice-A-Week Globe- 
a ee ee 19,894 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 19,564 
St. Paul Farmers’ Dispatch.... 18,766 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 
errr rer 17,717 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal..... 11,168 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 





Made Advertising Manager of 
Wadsworth-Howland 


Seymour Soule, assistant advertising 
manager of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Wadsworth-Howland & Company, Inc., 
Boston, a_ subsidiary. 

His position in the Devoe organiza 
tion has been filled by Robert H. 
Bennett, formerly vice-president of the 
Ajax Advertising Agency, New York. 


With DeForest Agency 


Leon E. Haynes has joined the staff 
of the DeForest Porter Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., Buffalo. He formerly was 
with the advertising department of the 
J. 





W. Clement Company. 
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For Sale 


We have an ad- 
vertising and mer- 
chandising idea for 
a manufacture of 
cone Fe pee 3 
t actical, prof- 
ita Bie. an Hs 
build anew market 
jor that producer 
who sees fit to en- 
gage our services. 
Consultations are 
invited. 


IRWIN KEELAN & STERCK 


INCORPORATED 


Originators, Producers & Directors 
of Successful Advertising 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 
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DVERTISING is a business 

of ideas. Ideas, an intangi- 
ble something which, given a 
touch of printers’ ink, attracts 
the attention of the most casual 
reader, creates desire and sells 
the product and services adver- 
tised. The creation of such 
ideas is the primary function 
of our organization. If you agree 
with this standard, we would 
be pleased to discuss the matter 
in person. 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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New York, Fesruary 25, 1926 

The Triumph ee Reel 
ress _ dispatc 

of Quality from Moscow 
contains a piece of news which is 
not only interesting but significant 
to every American business man. 
It announces that in the view of 
the All-Russian Central Union of 
Consumers’ Societies, the largest 
purchasing organization in Russia, 
the United States occupies first 
place as regards quality of goods 
sent to Russia. In this Russian 
category, Great Britain now occu- 
pies second place, with France a 
poor third, and Germany, Austria, 
and Czecho-Slovakia bringing up 
the rear of the procession. 

This announcement will have a 
particular interest for the adver- 
tising profession in America. Years 


fo 


om 
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ago, the men who were Striving to 
place advertising on its feet in this 
country began to preach quality 
They incessantly repeated that ad- 
vertising would bring the fullest 
fruits only to those manufacturers 
whose goods were reliable, de. 
pendable, and — afforded — entir, 
satisfaction to the public. The 
motto which they broadcast might 
be summed up as follows: “Neyer 
let the consumer be disappointed” 

The successors to these early 
leaders took up the same slogan, 
Sentiment finally took — concrete 
form in the passage of the Prryr. 
ER's INK Model Statute by 23 
State legislatures, the creation of 
the Better Business Bureaus of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and _ the endeayor 
to drive out of American business 
life the deceiver and trickster, 
Thus has been inculcated a faith 
in quality, allied to truth-tellinz, 
that has been the foundation 
stone on which the present great 
power of American advertising 
rests. 

Visitors from other countries, 
while admiring the force and in- 
genuity of American advertising, 
have sometimes been inclined to 
ascribe its success to what they 
believe to be the astonishing re- 
sponsiveness of the American pub- 
lic. They have deemed this te- 
sponsiveness unique among. the 
peoples of the world. Yet this 
responsiveness would never have 
developed had it not been for the 
public’s discovery that American 
advertising is trustworthy. Faith 
in quality has thus achieved its 
triumph. 

When, regarding the quality of 
American products, the rest of the 
world reaches the same conclusion 
as the Russian Consumers’ Socie- 
ties, a tremendous fillip will be 
given to American export trade, 
and the consequent increased de- 
mand for our goods from abroad 
will keep our factories busy and 
our workmen employed at the good 
wages which. maintain high pur- 
chasing power. That is one of 
the benefits of having a_ national 
reputation for quality. 

A reputation of this kind is not 
gained overnight. It is built up 
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sowly through sustained effort and 
constant improvement. In a sense, 
sch a reputation mirrors the effi- 
ciency of the national industrial 


machinery. 
i 


Salesmen One of the great 

1 the est weaknesses 
Who Se: among = salesmen 
Whole Line jis a tendency to 


push the items that are easiest to 
sell and neglect the items which, 
while they may represent more 
profit to the manufacturer, are 
more difficult to place in the deal- 
e’s store. It is safe to say that 
a majority of salesmen are not 
full-line sellers. 

The United States 
Company, as related in PRinrers’ 
Ink recently, believes that half 
the battle is won by picking 
the right kind of salesmen and 
then selling those men on the line 
before letting them go on the road. 
Picking good men will always be 
more or less of a gamble, but 
giving men the right kind of pre- 
sale training is right up to the 
manufacturer. 

No factory training course is 
worth the name unless it makes 
the salesman enthusiastic about 
every item in the line. If the 
salesman’s enthusiasm cannot be 
aroused over certain products, 
these products might as well be 
dropped. 

After-sale training is frequently 
essential, also. Often a salesman, 
enthusiastic enough about the 
whole line, goes out on the road to 
meet dealer indifference in regard 
to certain items he carries. Un- 
less the salesman is an exception 
some of this indifference is going 
to seep into his mind. Right here 
is where he should be pulled back 
to the factory and given another 
dose of training until he is fitted 
to become impervious to dealer in- 
difference and to turn that indif- 
ference into enthusiasm. 

In the February Printers’ INK 
MontHiy, J. J. Witherspoon, a 
nationally known sales manager, 
suggests that the best way to get 
salesmen to sell the whole line is 
to make them feel that they are 
purchasing agents for the retailer. 
This is one excellent method of 


Gypsum 
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attack, but obviously it will only 
work if the salesman believes in 
every item in the line. 





Heads Up There was mate 
“Imitation” rial for advertis 
ing copy of man- 

Manu- ufacturers of 
facturers! products that are 
called “imitations” in an address 


made before the New York Ad- 
vertising Club by William Haynes, 
publisher of Drug & Chemical 
Markets, a short time ago. 

The theme of this particular ad- 
dress was the delight which a 
chemist takes in breaking up a 
monopoly on natural products such 
as nitrates, rubber and camphor. 
Two examples of the work the 
chemist is doing, one on camphor, 
the other on rubber, will show 
clearly the trend of that address. 
On camphor Mr. Haynes said: 

“In France, Germany, England 
and in our own country, synthetic 
camphor is produced in quantities 
that check seriously the specula- 
tion which the Japanese camphor 
control has so long enjoyed at the 
expense of American consumers. 
The greatest use of camphor itself 
today is in a chemical synthetic 
product—celluloid, which, as we all 
know, makes an imitation ivory 
which is for many practical pur- 
poses better than the natural prod- 
uct because it does not crack nor 
turn yellow.” 

There was news in his remarks 
on rubber. “Synthetic rubber,” he 
said, “is just around the corner. 
In Germany, in England, and some 
private research work being done 
here make it a pretty sure promise 
that a rubber substitute available 
possibly not for all rubber uses, 
but for enough to relieve the situ- 
ation, will be on the market 
shortly. The recent high prices 
on rubber are furnishing the very 
best incentive for chemical research 
along these lines, and exactly as 
the high prices of vanilla beans 
two years ago—a product virtually 
controlled in the French colonies 
of Africa—stimulated the use of 
Vanillan, which is the active fla 
voring principle of the natural 
product, but made economically ; 
so always do high prices bring into 
the market synthetic chemical 
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products to compete with the nat- 
ural materials.” 

The idea that we obtained from 
Mr. Haynes’s remarks on the 
work of the chemist in producing 
synthetic products is this: The 
manufacturer of a synthetic prod- 
uct should advertise the service 
and benefit that he is conferring 
upon his country in making the 
product available. The story of 
artificial leather, as Mr. Haynes 
told it, we believe will make that 
idea crystal clear. 7 

“Shoes,” said Mr. Haynes, 
“might be costing $20 or $25 a 
pair, and beef steak and a leg of 
lamb would be a by-product of the 
leather industry, not leather a by- 
product of the meat industry, if it 
were not that we are producing 
in this country today over a quar- 
ter of a billion yards of artificial 
leather. It would take two hun- 
dred and ten million cattle, nearly 
four times as many cattle as there 
are in the United States today, 
to have produced that amount of 
leather. It would take of the very 
finest grazing land an area equal 
to the whole of the country in the 
Mississippi Valley to support this 
number of cattle. Not only has 
that purely chemical product, arti- 
ficial leather, saved us grazing 
land and kept down the price of 
leather for uses where it is better, 
but in other uses it has given us 
a product that surpasses leather. 
Any automobilist knows that the 
artificial leather on his leather 
cushion seats is a more practical, 
durable product than real leather 
would be, and there are 175,000,000 
yards of artificial leather used in 
the American automobile industry 
alone.” 

This story shows that the artifi- 
cial leather industry has not only 
given a product that is highly ser- 
viceable for certain jobs, but that 
by so doing it has confined the 
real leather supply of the country 
to the markets for which it is most 
serviceable, thereby keeping down 
the price of real leather products 
to the consumer. 

Here is an advertising copy idea 
easily translatable into other fields 
by other manufacturers of syn- 
thetic products—a copy idea which 
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should make such manufact 
hold their heads high. pe 





Urging Com- There is a certain 
petitors to manu facturer who 


happens to be 
Advertise of three or foun 


outstanding examples of men who 
advertise in a somewhat crowded 
field. He told recently how and 
why he had urged several other 
competitors to embark upon a con- 
sistent advertising campaign. With 
only a few houses in the field do- 
ing any advertising at all, he 
pointed out that they are made the 
object of a great deal of knocking 
on the part of the vast number of 
competitors who are selling pri- 
marily on a price basis. “That 
attitude,” he says, “makes it nec- 
essary for the leaders to justify 
their advertising to the trade. 
When I discovered several young- 
er houses in the trade going after 
business they were entitled to, in 
a legitimate and dignified way, I 
suggested to all of them that they 
join the few of us who are na- 
tional advertisers,’”’ he said. “There 
are not too many of us now to 
develop the market as_ intensively 
as it deserves. The more com- 
panies who make a good product, 
fit for the quality market to which 
we sell, who put their name on 
it and stand behind it, the less 
trouble we will have with the fly- 
by-night price competitor on cheap, 
inferior products, the sort of com- 
petition that hurts us all.” 

This man is taking a_broad- 
gauge view of competition. Mak- 
ers of good products who tell the 
people about them broaden the 
whole market for good products. 
The more advertisers there are in 
a big field, the more advertising 
becomes the accepted thing among 
retailers, the less necessity for be- 
ing on the defensive. 

The manufacturer who works 
with the legitimate competitors in 
his field, the sort who have real 
pride in their product just as he 
has, strengthens himself and them 
at the same time. Urging the right 
kind of competitor to advertise, 
when these facts are taken into 
consideration, doesn’t séem so fart 
fetched as at first sight. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


*““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Is Advertising 
Salesmanship? 


“Salesmanship is too often mere persuasion. The sales- 
man, eager for acommission, tries too hard tosell. Sales- 
manship of that kind, as a definition of advertising, 
degrades advertising. A persuaded customer is not half 
so valuable as a convinced customer. Good advertis- 
ing never discloses anxiety to sell. Anxiety to sell 
usually nullifies advertising.” 


Thus says Henry P. Williams, Chairman of the Board, 
Williams & Cunnyngham, in an article, “When Ad- 
vertising Can Insure Business Success,” in March 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


This article commences, “After having subjected certain 
merchandising theories of mine to some very severe 
tests I believe I have discovered a fundamental law of 
success in business.”” What that law is Mr. Williams 
explains in this article, which uncovers a refreshingly 
new attitude toward advertising. 


Makinz Carload Salesmen 


Some salesmen seem constitutionally unable to sell 
large orders. They can sell the entire line, an admit- 
tedly difficult job, but when it comes to turning gross 
orders into carload orders they just aren’t good enough. 
Walter F. Wyman, general sales manager, The Carter's 
Ink Company, in “Putting Across the Big Order,” in 
the March MONTHLY tells how carload salesmen can 
be developed. Writing from a background of years of 
experience he points the way to better selling methods. 


An Outline of Advertising 


“Styles in Advertising,” by Dr. B. L. Dunn, advertising 
manager, Oneida Community, Ltd., is an unusual arti- 
cle. It is an outline history of advertising, not treated 
too seriously (in fact it is illustrated by four cartoons). 
Dr. Dunn sketches briefly the trends of advertising and 
then shows how Oneida Community has followed 
these trends in its own advertising. Unusual? Yes. 
But not only unusual. It is an enlightening discussion 
of how successful advertising policies are molded. 
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A “Go Ahead” Company 


George M. Verity, president, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, is a “Go Ahead” executive. His com- 
pany is a company built around a big idea— to furnish 
an iron free from impurities. Armco Iron is the result 
of this policy. But Armco Iron would never have had 
the sale it has today if the company hadn’t worked 
along sound, far-seeing lines. In an interview with 
Roy Dickinson, Mr. Verity explains his company’s ideas 
of management in the March issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY. 


Laborers Who Never Strike 


Words are the laborers who never strike. They are 
the workers who will work just as hard as the boss 
wants them to—but no harder. Thomas L. Masson 
in his article, “Making Words Work For You,” tells 
how you can get these workers to carry on twenty-four 
hours a day, quietly, efficiently and resultfully. 


That Second-Hand Problem 


One of the biggest factors in present automotive adver- 
tising is the used car. R.H. Grant, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Chevrolet Motor Company, in 
an interview with C. B. Larrabee, “Closer Dealer Con- 
trol the Answer to the Used Car Problem,” tells how 
his company is handling this important phase of its 
business. This isn’t an article just for automobile 
manufacturers. It is an article for sales and advertising 
executives who are interested in one of the most vital 
phases of modern business. 


These are but six of more than twenty articles in the 
March issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY which is 
packed to the brim with helpful ideas for the sales and 
advertising executives. Because the MONTHLY main- 
tains a consistently helpful and consistently sound 
editorial policy it has become one of the essential tools 
of advertisingand sales. This quality of being essential 
explains why the MONTHLY is showing a healthy growth 
in advertising volume and is enjoying today the largest 
net-paid circulation in the history of the publication. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 





Advertising Club News 


D. E. Darrah Talks on Service 


and Its Place in Business 

“Service is the rent we pay for the 
space we occupy in the business world, 
whether it is on the Main Street of the 
small town or the large city,’’ Dave 
Darrah, advertising manager of the 
Hart-Parr Company, Charles City, Iowa, 
told members of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce last week. 

“We pay that service rent just as 
surely as we pay our building rent,” he 
said. “As advertising men—the men 
who are paid to visualize our client’s 
business as a service to a waiting, buy- 
ing public—have we truly caught the 
vision, or do we still persist in paint- 
ing only the material side of business 
we are paid to represent? Industry is 
waiting to be visualized in its new role 
of service to mankind and the oppor- 
tunity for real leadership in the adver- 
tising profession was never greater than 
at the moment.” 

* * * 


Members to Lecture Before 
Indianapolis College 


The Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
has made plans to have its members 
Butler College this 


give lectures at FE C 
spring on advertising subjects. Pro- 
fessor Birdsong, head of the 


department of journalism, states that 
the help of the members of the club 
will be the first broad step undertaken 
at the college to develop eg as 
a special course of study at the college 
Lectures will be given twice a week 
over a period of ten weeks during the 
spring semester. Students taking 
courses in journalism and economics will 
be eligible for attendance during the 
lecture periods. 
* * * 


Two Plans for Promoting 


Convention Attendance 

The Dallas Advertising League is 
conducting an “On to Philadelphia” 
contest in which a prize of $150 is 
offered. Ten points are allowed in 
the contest to each contestant for every 
meeting that he attends between now 
and June. Ten points additional are 
credited for every new member whose 
—— he turns in. 

ome twenty members of the League 
have formed a savings club, begin- 
eg with a common pledge that each 
will deposit $5 a week in a designated 
une for the —— of 


bank until 
to attend 


having enough funds on han 
the natiqnal convention. 
* * * 


Dallas Club Holds Annual 
Party 


The annual Ad-League Party of the 
Dallas, Tex., Advertising League was 
held on February 23. 


Club Is New York’s Host to 
Sea Heroes 


The Advertising Club of N. 
figured conspicuously in the pall... 
accorded by New York to Captain Tied, 
of the S. S. President Roosevelt, and 
the members of his crew who effected 
the notable rescue of the crew of the 
S. S. Antinoe, before it sank at sea. 
Mayor James J. Walker appointed the 
club to act as official hosts for the 
municipal government at a luncheon 
which followed the reception of the seq 
heroes in the City Hall. 

Accompanied by an escort of mounted 
policemen, the rescuers, city officials and 
representatives of the Army and Navy 
made an impressive picture on their 
arrival at the club house. A squad of 
sailors, equipped with bayonets, stood 
on guard in the club house, adding an. 
other touch to an event which is out. 
standing in the history of the club. 

Captain Fried took advantage of the 
occasion to tell for the first time, a de. 
tailed story of the rescue. Tributes to 
the crew for their heroism were paid by 
Rear Admiral Plunkett, Major General 
Summerall, Mayor Walker and T, H. 
Rossbottom, manager of the United 
States Lines. 

Mayor Walker called attention to the 
fact t the work of the Roosevelt men 
refuted, the frequently mentioned state. 
ment that Americans were only inter- 
ested in commercialism. “Of course we 
are a _ busy people,” he said. “We are 
busy because we have business to do 
and we know how to do it. But there 
never was a time that we were so busy 
that we lost sight of the human ele- 
ment.”” 

Before the close of the luncheon, a 
memorial from the club was presented 
to each of the rescuers. 


+ * * 
Boston Membership Drive 
Successful 


._ The membership drive of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston, which was started 
last fall, was brought to a_ successful 
conclusion when a total membership of 
507 was recently enrolled. The drive 
resulted in a net increase of 170 club 
members. William F. Rogers, of the 
Boston Transcript, with twenty-two new 
names to his credit, headed the list of 
those who secured new members. Tilton 
S. Bell, New England representative of 
Munsey’s Magazime, was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the drive. 


* * * 
New York Women’s League 
Dinner to Be Held 


The annual dinner and dance of The 
League of Advertising Women of New 
York will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
on March 16. The following committee 
chairmen have been appointed: Rec 
tion, Beatrice Brown; dinner, Emily £. 
Connor; printing, Mildred Kallfelz, pub- 
licity, adeline K. Purcell, and pro- 


gram, Laura Rosenstein. 
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Stress Merit, Not Cut Prices, 
in Advertising 


“Spend at least 75 per cent of an 
advertising appropriation for advertising 
——" ot se 
nd rhaps, the remaining 
oe ‘of it to advertise the rest 
of the merchandise to be moved from 
the shelves at reduced prices.” This 
ws the advice given to the mem- 
hers of the Advertising Club of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., by William T. White, 
ales promotion manager of the Rike- 

Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio, at a 
recent meeting. His subject was “Making 
Advertising Pay” and he stressed the 
ned of co-ordination between sales pro- 
motion and advertising in the retail 
sore by the consistent planning of mer- 
chandising programs and proper use of 

inters’ ink. 

“Advertising alone cannot sell any 
merchandise,” he said. ‘Merchandise to 
be sold over a period of years must 
have real merit. Merit does count in 
sles. Advertising may create interest 
in a product but if it is inferior, the 
consumer will find it out and stop buy- 
_® 
ing. see 


Death of Mrs. M. S. Thayer 
Mrs. May S. Thayer, for more than 
ten years with the headquarters staff 
of the Associated er ag Clubs of 
the World, died recently at New York. 
She first joined the staff, when it was 
located at Indianapolis, as head of the 
filing department. Later she became 
librarian and associate editor of ‘“‘As- 
sociated Advertising.” 

Through her work as secretary of 
the speakers’ bureau, Mrs. Thayer was 
widely known to club members through- 
out the country. In recent years she 

had been in charge of the infor- 
mation bureau at the conventions of 
the association. Mrs. Thayer, who 
was sixty-two years of age, was the 
daughter of George W. Stubbs, Judge 
of the Juvenile Court of Indianapolis for 
many years. — 


Joint Meeting Held at 
Minneapolis 
The Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
ad the Minneapolis Association of 
Sales Managers recently held a_ joint 
meeting at that city. A. R. Kroh and 
H. D. Bullock, both of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, spoke. 


* * * 
W. J. C. Karle, Director of 
Rochester Club 


W. J. C. Karle, secretary and 
treasurer of the Karle Lithographic 
Companv, has been elected a director 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club. 
* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Hartford, 
Conn., Advertising Club, members sub- 
mi samples of their own advertis- 
ing copy for criticism by their asso- 
cates, 
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New Members Turn Out for 
Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, which was held 
at the Hotel Biltmore on February 20, 
was attended by close to 1,000 members 
and guests. Entertainment by _pro- 
fessional talent interspersed the dances 
which followed the dinner. 

The dinner marked the culmination of 
the club’s successful membership drive. 
Many of the new members were pres- 
ent, Charles C. Green, president, inti- 
mated that the drive was timed to end 
just before the annual social event of 
the club so that it would help make 
easier the task of the club executives in 
introducing the new and old members. 
He recommends that other clubs take 
advantage of this bit of strategy when 
faced with the problem of introducing 
a large number of new members into 
club activities. 

Paul Meyer, of the Theatre Maga- 
sine, was chairman of the committee 
which arranged for the dinner. Other 
members were’ H. H. Charles, Douglas 
W. Coutlee, Albert J. Gibney, H. A. 
Lebair and Louis Meyer. 


* * * 


New England Promotion 
Committee Appointed 


John W. Longnecker, chairman of 
the executive committee of the New 
England District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has ap- 
pointed the following general commit- 
tee for the promotion of New England: 

F. W._Spollett, Marion E. Brown, 
Frances Hanson and E. P. Blanchard, 
all of Boston; H. J. DuPuy, Danbury, 
Conn.; W. Reed, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
W. B. Rogers, Hartford, Conn.; E. E. 
Leason, Hyde Park, Mass.; George 
Reynolds, New Bedford, Mass.: E. J. 
Cooney, Lowell, Mass., and H. B. Ken- 
nedy, New Haven, Conn.; 

B. L. Wales, North Abington, Mass.; 
F. W. Couch, J. I. Olney and W. F. 
Retallick, all of Pittsfield, Mass.; W. E. 
Harmon, Portland, Me.; G. W. Daniel- 
son, Grace A. Gardner, F. W. Bliss, all 
of Providence, R. I.; K. R. Hammond, 
Springfield, Mass. ; Sherman Perry, 
Waterbury, Conn., and Le Roy Wood- 
bury, Worcester, Mass. 


* * + 


New York Business Publishers 
Meet 


The meeting last week of the New 
York Business Publishers Association, 
held at the Machinery Club, New York, 
was devoted to a discussion of “Putting 
News in the Advertising Pages.’”’ The 
speakers were: Harry E. Cleland, pub- 
lishers’ sales promotion counsellor, 
Frank C. Wight, editor of Engineering 
News-Record, New York, and a 
Beadle, of the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York. 

Bennett Chapple, president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, was present and made a _ short 
speech. Fred Schultz, of Iron Age, pre- 
sided. 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster was talking 
with a city salesman for an 
office-equipment house. 

“Well, I broke my quota last 
month,” said the salesman. 
“Jumped it more than 20 per cent. 
And it pretty nearly ruined me.” 

“Ruined you?” asked the School- 
master, as it was the first time he 
had ever come across a salesman 
who was downcast because he had 
managed to get a nice increase in 
sales, 

“Yes, ruined me,” the salesman 
replied. “Our sales manager looked 
over our records and when he 
came to mine called me into the 
office. 

“‘Fine work, Smith,’ he said. 
‘The company is certainly proud 
of you.’ 

“And the company was so proud 
of me that he cut several blocks 
off my territory and jumped my 
quota 10 per cent. He figured that 
such a fine, aggressive salesman 
as I am could just go out and 
with a smaller territory and larger 
quota break a lot of records. Yes, 
I’m going to break the records, 
but I’m going to break them for 
some other sales manager who 
won’t be quite so proud of me.” 

The Schoolmaster presents the 
case without further comment as 
a fine example of the kind of high- 
pressure sales management that 
quickly breaks down a salesman’s 
morale. 

* * * 

Another example of an adver- 
tiser who doesn’t believe in adver- 
tising has just come to the School- 
master’s notice. In full-page space 
in a business paper this advertise- 
ment commences : 


We have an idea that the merchants 
of the country will make a far better 
and stronger advertising medium _ for 
our product than the national magazines. 
So that’s where we are going to spend 
our money—right with the merchants 
who sell it. 


Carrying its laudable spirit fur- 
ther, the company explains that it 
is going to give each merchant a 
bonus of fifty-five cents a dozen 
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on each dozen of the product sold 
This is going to the merchant in. 
stead of being wasted on national 
advertising. 

Fine! Even philanthropic! But 
refer to another paragraph further 
down in the copy: 


All you’ll have to do is to start the 
ball a-rolling. Have the boys behind 
the counter talk our product up to your 
custemers; put it in your windows: 
feature it in your store; give it a small 
corner in your daily ad. We will sup- 
ply the electros and mats you may need 
We'll also supply a variety of other 
helps, such as window cards, store dis. 
plays, stuffers, etc. 


In other words, the merchant 
does most of the work—at his 
expense. 

The Schoolmaster wonders how 
many retailers are going to be 
overcome by this advertiser’s song. 
What the advertiser says, in ef- 
fect, is: “We won't spend the 
fifty-five cents. You spend it for 
us, in clerk’s time spent in pushing 
our line instead of established, na- 
tionally - advertised products, in 
your own paid space, and in win- 
dow space. We haven't any de- 
mand, but you just work hard 
enough and we'll get it.” 

Under these conditions the phil- 
anthropy of the advertiser’s offer 
begins to evaporate and his reason- 
ing shows itself as quite specious. 

Such cases crop up frequently, 
but the Schoolmaster fails to te- 
member the name of a single ad- 
vertising philanthropist who has 
ever succeeded in putting over his 
product on this basis. The smart 
retailer knows the value of na- 
tional advertising and is not 
fooled by bonuses or other such 
schemes which are quite so ob- 
viously based on twisted reasoning. 


* * * 


A question which often arises 
to trouble the souls of users of 
letters and direct mail is that old 
one about directing mail matter to 
a man at his house or business 
address. Just as that question 1s 
all settled, there is sure to 
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<< They Missed Nothing 
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t his Dirt, Dust, Disorder—enemies of Scoutdom—are 

fleeing before the onslaughts of energetic Scouts. 
on Through community clean-up campaigns Scouts in 
song, scores of cities are doing a civic good turn. The boys d 
n ef- = . ‘a a ’ 
the are living up to their eleventh law—‘‘A Scout Is 
t for Clean.” F 
shing 
, Na- , . ‘ = ' 
in BF Milwaukee, Wisconsin, along bluffs and railroad 
a tracks, has taken on a glistening appearance as a re- 
hard sult of a recent city-beautiful campaign. Into this 
oh job went 3,868 hours of hard work. ‘Tin cans, old 
offer spring beds, papers, dead leaves, broken glass, battered 
aaa boxes, in fact, everything from babies’ socks to an 
ntly, undertaker’s catalog all gave way before the Scouts 
ad. who piled hundreds of trucks with loads of rubbish. 
has 
. Very little gets by this type of up-and-doing wide- 
1a ‘ : 
nm awake boy. He is the man you will be glad to do 
* business with in a few short years. Don’t pass him 
uc 
ob- up now. 
ing. 

9 
Boys$LiFE 
of THE BOY ’ MAGAZINE, 
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to 200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
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ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Advertising Department of 
Hudson Company, Detroit, 
one of the largest Department 
stores in America, has an open- 
ing for an _ experienced copy 
writer specializing in furniture 
and other home furnishings. 


The 
U 


The position will be attractive to 
present advertising managers of 
furniture specialty stores doing 
a quality business or to adver- 
tising writers for furniture man- 
ufacturers or agencies specializing 
in furniture. 


Send complete statement of age, 


experience, and salary require- 
ments to: 


Thorndike Deland 


1440 Broadway, New York City 




















Partnership Proposal 
Wanted 


from small Chicago agency 


ORMER Copy Chief of important 
agency wants to hook up with 
‘‘one-man”’ agency or solicitor, slave 


night and day and build own business. 


Don’t want a job—already have a 


good one. Be frank—tell it all and 
I’ll do likewise. Confidential on both 
sides, naturally. Box “‘U,” 248, P. I. 





AGENCY CONNECTION 
WANTED 

Woman who is managing editor of semi- 
technical national magazine in the field 
of public health, specialist in foods, drugs, 
ventilation, posture. 

Desires copy and research work on na- 
tional advertising programs. 

Long record in successful 
writing. 

Address: ‘“H..”” Box 107. care 


ADVERTISING 


newspaper 











of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 














Wanted 
COPY MAN 


Must have real knack for plans, copy and 
layouts, as inside man with reliable. well- 
established, moderate-size, 4-A BOSTON 
agency. Chance to wor on varied ac- 
counts. Your future will be what you 
make it. Outline experience, minimum 
starting salary and references. Address 
‘J,’’ Box 108, Printers’ Ink. 
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somebody present who 


; d ong Pipes y 
with, “Wouldn’t it be a good ides 
to mark the envelopes ‘Personal’ 


And because at the last minute 
nobody can think of a quick reason 
why they shouldn’t be marked 
“Personal,” they are all so marked 
and out they go. 

_ The Schoolmaster would like to 
inquire whether they should be 
marked “Personal” whether they 
are personal or not. A member 
of the Class writes: 

“T am enclosing a circular which 
was sent to me under personal 
cover the other day. I am just 
wondering how we are going to 
discriminate in the future between 
a personal letter and a mere an- 
nouncement, if they are all to be 
marked ‘Personal’? As far as J 
can see, there is nothing whatever 
that is in the slightest way per- 
sonal in connection with this an- 
nouncement, and I believe that 
firms that send out announcements 
such as this as confidential mat- 
ter, are showing a disposition to 
deceive the person to whom it is 
addressed. I would like to know 
what your opinion is of this prac- 
tice.” 

The envelope was more social 
than commercial in size and ap- 
pearance, the postage was first- 
class, the address typewritten, 
there was no imprint on the face 
side, but there was one on the re- 
verse. It looked for all the world 
like a welcome communication 
from a friend and it turned out to 
be a printed announcement. The 
Class member was evidently dis- 
appointed. The question is, did 
the advertiser who provoked the 
disappointment do himself any 
particular good with the recipient 
of that communication ? 

x * * 


There is one thing, among many, 
that the Schoolmaster is heartily in 


favor of. That is the way in 
which some concern, every now 
and then, will take ceremonial 


recognition of the services of one 
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Big Opportunity for 
Sales Promotion Executive 


I create a highly specialized publicity product 
which has thirty thousand potential clients,—banks 
and trust companies. Not novelties nor calendars, 
'but deposit building literature, printed trust sales- 
manship, and newspaper advertising. 

Financial institutions KNOW that my product is 
without equal. Its prestige is long established. 

Just now I am not only creating and producing; 
I am also handling sales. Death has laid a heavy 
hand on my organization. I am not a super-man. 
To create services that every bank and trust com- 
pany needs is, in itself, a man’s job. 

I want an Associate,—maybe a partner, after we 
are both sure of each other. I want to turn over to 
him to sell a prime, tested product. 

I believe the right man can make from $30,000 to 
$50,000 a year—maybe I am too conservative. 

He must have reputation, vision, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, ability and SOME MONEY, though 
not necessarily a fortune. He must be a dynamic 
sales director. After he has learned the ropes he 
can have his headquarters in the east if he prefers. 

All communications strictly confidential—on both 
sides. 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT, President 
Harvey Blodgett Company 
University and Wheeler Avenues 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Where Can We Find 
the Right Man? 


Exceptional Opening 
For a Real Sales 
Executive 


Large, successful, well-estab- 
lished sales organization wants 
General Manager for one of its 
general offices in the New York 
district. 

This man must be a big-gauge 
executive; clean cut, aggressive, 
with constructive ideas of his 
own and not afraid to use 
them: a natural organizer and 
leader of men; conversant with 
the best in modern selling 
practice. 

The place we have to fill is a 
$30,000 to $40,000 position, with 
liberal drawing account against 
commissions. The company is 
as real as the opportunity and 
ready to co-operate to the limit 
with the right man. 

Unless you can point to real 
results and a real record, unless 
your references, personal and 
official, measure up, don’t apply. 


Address “G,” Box 106, Printers’ Ink 
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Fast Messenger Service 


PACH BROS. 


28West 44" St MurrayHill 2597 
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worked for the company through- 
out a long term of years, is 
a practice worthy of all encour. 
agement, for many reasons, the 
more important being its general 
usefulness in building morale, |t 
works three ways, as the School. 
master has observed ; it inspires the 
fellow-workers of the individyal 
honored, it gives the individual 
himself a powerful uplift and j 
does the company good in the ¢e- 
timation of its public. Many of 
the larger organizations have vete. 
rans’ clubs called by _ varioys 
names, such as the “20 Year Club” 
or some other title emphasizing 
the service feature, with additional 
recognition for extra service pe. 
riods of five or ten years. Ele- 
tion to these clubs tends to become 
a little perfunctory, after a while, 
because of the large number of 
employees who are regularly be. 
coming eligible, though the value 
of the plan doesn’t decrease on 
that account but it rather increases 
with every accession of member. 
ship. It is not the veterans’ club 
or society which the Schoolmaster 
has in mind, however, so much as 
the individual or spontaneous rec- 


ognition of a_ single employee, 
Three instances will interest the 
class: 


One of these occurred right in 
the Schoolmaster’s own family. The 
employee who was the subject of 
the celebration began his service 
as an office boy and worked his way 
up through various positions ur- 
til he became an officer of the con- 
pany. On the completion of his 
twentieth year, the other officers 
and directors, with his associates, 








L. KLeBauNn 


Eastern Adv, Rep. 





Food account..... 
Tobacco account. . 


ROCHESTER'S GERMAN DAILY 


cn” A BENDPOST ™ * 


50,000 GERMANS IN ROCHESTER 


National Advertisers Cover the 

Fertile German Field in Rochester 
During the past week two leading national advertisers have con- 
tracted for space in the Daily Abendpost of Rochester, N. Y. 


aeiciah cen 10,000 lines 
Pecks told 14,000 lines 


FRANKLIN A. WALES 
Dearborn St. 


Western Adv. Rep 
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Net-Paid circulation of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
now 21,113 


—the largest in its history. 


PRINTERS’ INK has been making 
steady gains in its net-paid cir- 
culation. These gains are due 
entirely to the editorial merit of 
the paper. Premiums or other 
forced circulation plans are 
never used. 


—and the rate is $120 a page. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Wanted 


SALES MANAGER who 
can plan, command and 
carry through, by well es- 
tablished concern wanting 
to secure jobber-dealer dis- 
tribution in hardware and 
automotive fields. Product 
is practically a staple line; 
company is fairly well 
known in industry. Line is 
supported by adequate ad- 
vertising. Right man must 
have good acquaintance and 
standing with automotive 
and hardware jobbers. A 
real job with a future as big 
as the man can make it. An 
aggressive man is required 
who is willing to spend most 
of his time in the field. 


Address ““M,”’ Box 251, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Agency Attention 


Can you interest a man who 
can originate and sell to 
client’s committee or individual 
basic advertising plans merit- 
ing accounts or appropriations 
of two hundred thousand and 
upward. If so, I can substan- 
tiate this claim, Address ‘‘L,” 
Box 250, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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gave him a surprise lun 
sented him with a frm. _ 
vice and a check for $1,000, 4 
_On February 1, the Consolidated 
Gas Company, of New York gave 
a testimonial dinner to one of its 
foremen, 87 years old, who had 
been in the employ of the company 
for 70 years, and was still work. 
ing. The dinner was organize 
and attended by the officers ang 
department heads of the company: 
there were speeches, honors and 3 
presentation of gold. This cay 
received considerable publicity jn 
the newspapers and _ undoubtedly 
created much good-will, Y 
Still more recently, on February 
15, William T. Ellis, assistant sy. 
perintendent of the composing 
room of the Indianapolis New; 
was similarly honored, when the 
various executives, editorial, ad. 
vertising and circulation men on 
the paper, including his fellow 
craftsmen, gave him a celebration 
and ceremonial dinner to commen- 
orate his golden anniversary with 
the News, which meant fifty years 
of continuous service. This isa 
case where the company shares the 
gratification about equally with the 
employee for it is nearly as unusual 
for a newspaper to be published 
under the same name for fifty 
years as it is to have an employe 
who has worked for the paper 
continuously for that period of 
time. Mr. Ellis received a fifty- 
year diamond service button, the 
first ever awarded by the paper. 
These occasions are worth mak- 
ing the most of because they ap- 
peal to human sentiment, and that 
causes them to live long in the 
memory of the individual honored 
and everyone participating in the 
events. 





_ David Brewer, of Tacoma, Wash., has 
joined W. C. Benson & Company, A¢- 
vertising, Inc., as secretary. 





Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 
Mr sGurrnoy process costs only $6.00 a dozen A 
© > \a trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 


T ry it 
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leader in its field. 


The man to fill this position, must produce a convincing 
record of substantial accomplishment as an organizer and 
developer of high-type sales personnel. He must be of 
unquestioned: character, progressive and an_ untiring 
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INK 


worker; age—between 35 and 45. 


The business of the company whose sales this man 
will direct consists of selling a quality product to large 
Industrial plants, Public Utilities and Railroads. 
considered, actual experience in Industrial Sales and in 
Sales Supervision is required. 


Location—Metropolitan district, New York City. 


Applications by mail only, giving complete business 


history, age, personal qualifications, etc. 


Everyone in our organization has seen this adver- 


tisement. 


ADDRESS “‘V.,”” BOX 249, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Sales Executive Wanted 


An unusual opportunity awaits the right man, to direct 
the sales of an established company of national repute, a 


To be 














Some New York Agency 
needs this :e ° 


Plan ana Copy 
Man 





E is a facile, original 

hard-thinking writer 
with arich merchandising 
background—a man who 
has some outstanding ad- 
vertising to his credit. ... 
Five years as agency copy 
chief; plan man; agency 
vice-president. . . . News- 
paper and magazine ex- 
perience. 


He is a university grad- 
uate; 30; his home is in 
New York City. Avail- 
able March 1. 





Address “R” 
Box 244, Printers’ Ink 




















Manager 
Wanted 


by leading Eastern candy manufac- 
turer now doing a large volume of 
national business on bulk candy. 
Man with candy experience pre- 
ferred, although one familiar with 
food selling might qualify. He 
should be between 35 and 45 years 
with ability to accurately analyze 
conditions and have ideas and the 
initiative to carry out his plans 
successfully. 


Well organized national sales force 
and brokers to supervise. The man 
we seek must have personality to 
inspire confidence in our salesmen 
and to justify full support of home 
office colleagues. What he has actu- 
ally accomplished for others and 
his viewpoint on modern merchan- 
dising will be deciding factors. To 
the right man we are willing to pay 
the top price. Write with sufficient 
facts to justify interview. Address 
**O * Box 245, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


Small advertising business handling 
very good contracts, showing good profit 
monthly for sale. Owing to ill health pres 
ent owner must discontinue. $3,000 covers 
all, including equipment. Rox 947, IV. I. 


Wanted—Proprietary Medicine Man, 
one with a wide experience in the busi- 
ness to assist in the management of a 
well known successful concern in N. Y. 
City. Right salary to the right man. 
Address Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Established 2 years in New York City, 
requires an active business getter with 
some capital to take interest in growing 
agency. Good income. Write giving full 
details. Strictly confidential. Box 924, P.T. 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


Unusual Opportunity 

















Well-established and highly successful 
Correspondence and _ Resident _ school 
(New York). 


showing age profits 
Owner seeks partner and capital for ex- 
pansion purposes. ig demand for spe- 
cial courses. Capable man or woman 
with investment of about $10,000 de- 
sired. Splendid opportunity. Congenial 
business offering strictest investigation. 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW FOOD PRODUCTS 

Well established here in New England 
and about to enter the National Field 
does offer an exceptional inducement 
for a man thoroughly experienced in 
large scale merchandising, distribution 
and advertising to become financially 
interested to the extent of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, amply secured with 
interest in the business. Bank and busi- 
ness references exchanged. Correspond- 
ence confidential. _Address—Proprietor, 
John Manning, 1217 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


Assistant Sales Manager—Experienced 
handling salesmen. Also experience in 
sales promotion work through magazines 
and direct mail campaigns. Excellent 
pportunity for right party. Answer stat- 
ing experience, age, nationality, and 
- desired. Communications confi- 
Address Box 922, P. I. 
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51926 red, 25,1 
Director 
il and 
Minimum order, $3,25 on 
consi 
and salary 
} 
Copy and Ad Writer for chai : Je want 
store Soe. Must Save onl to. w 
experience and show a record of achi ling 
ment. Apply with full particule Be wjersbly 
937, Printers’ Ink. ; to manag: 
[dana Its. 
FIRST CLASS MECHA ba 
zi RETOUCHER — Circulatic 
PE RMANENT POSITION — Publicity ony : 
Engravers, Inc., 9 E. Lexin H cal an 
Baltimore, Md. cton ‘Stree, dustries. 
Faccncnctte ee 7 * 
Subscription and Advertising Maj “il oye 
promotion man or woman wanted by real oppor 
monthly trade paper in New York a long-est 
Please state experience and salary, Ad | Western ( 
dress Box 933, Printers’ Ink. «lary plu 
Ot, a, One ae y 
LAYOUT AND COPY—To plan, year. | 
and write sales oveducion - gg 
Ads for retail Furniture stores, Unusyl in New | 
opportunity with large Chicago 
for man who can qualify. Box 927, P, |, for Sal 
SALESMAN—-Wanted for Metropolitan plant—Ke 
District by one of the largest manufa- Model C 
turers of lithographed advertising mate Stitcher, 
rial—carried in stock ready for delivery. ment, tyP 
Exclusive territory, finest art work in Sterizol ( 
8-color offset process. Selling to banks We can | 
and all lines of trade. Liberal bass fog 
of drawing account to an _ order-taker, = * Cl 
Henderson Lithographing Co., 347 Fith [i Organi 
: 7 i - rganizes 
Avenue, New York City. enced sal 
4 Copy Weiter Pine—We want a man man & Pe 
who can plan a complete campai 
write it—and present it—a nen a WINI 
sound business background. We area pro An exce 
gressive Chicago agency, directing ta and all 
nationa], campaigns, with more waiting fe and Thu 
us, when we can handle them. Meet ow limited ; 
requirements, and we will show you 3 informati 
really exceptional opportunity. Mak .M. 
your letter complete! Box 923, P. 1 ing, 154 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN | ___ 
This advertisement is addressed to a m- R( 
cessful advertising salesman around tk 
age of 35, who is looking for a bigger WI 
opportunity than he believes possible in Ex 
his present position. The leading trade = make 
publication in its field has an immediate Advertis 
opening in two districts in the Midd wire Cop’ 
West, each covering several states. To with maz 
the man who can qualify, we offer a pe in large 
manent position, and will immediately Creative 
credit him with all business already cm worker, | 
tracted for in the district. The com IND 
missions at the present time are in the i. 
neighborhood of $7,000 per year in oe bl ve 
district and $6,000 in the other. Ths § ‘Phy, ¢ 
business should very readily be increased ature, 
to net an income in excess of $10,000 =~ ‘ 
per year. The successful applicant must ences. 
be a seasoned salesman capable of mett Young 
ing executives in large organizations an/ sive exp 
intelligently presenting a publicity-plus engineer: 
service campaign that will bear the as Secr 
closest investigation. Please give ful Manager 
details of past experience, age, an miliar 1 
soon you would be available. Your reply work, pr 
will ‘be accorded strictest confidence. as catal 
Box 940, Printers’ Ink. dling of 
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Director of nationally syndicated ad- 
yertising art service wants production 
istant, one who can follow through on 
detail and write copy. Only those hav- 
ing agency, store, or publication experi- 
ence considered. Give complete record 
and salary to start. Box 934, P. I. 
|——MAIL ORDER MAN 
We want a young man, 25 to 35 years 
of age, who has had actual experience in 
giling Direct by Mail to Farm Trade, 
preferably machinery lines. Must be able 
to manage Branch Office and _ produce 
results. Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Man Wanted by quality 
business monthly to the retail furniture, 
and drapery and upholstery in- 
dustries. Only a thoroughly experienced 
creulation man with a proven record 
b will be considered. For such a man a 
real opportunity exists to become part of 

| a long-established institution in a Mid 
Western city. Remuneration will be by 
salary plus a bonus for results after one 
year. Reply with record of past per 
formance and interview will be granted 
in New York. Address Box 935, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale—Complete private printing 
plant—Kelly style B, C&P 8x12 Job, 
Model C Cleveland Folder, No. 2 Boston 
Stitcher, small composing room equip- 
ment, type, etc. All excellent shape. The 
Sterizol Co., Ossining, N. Y. 
We can now seil space and represent 
another trade or class publication of 
merit, Chicago and Western Territory, 
Organized Representatives with experi 
enced sales staff, Al references, Fried 
man & Peck, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WINDOW DRESSING 











An excellent course for shop owners 
and all retail store workers. Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings at 7:30. Class 


limited; call, phone, or write for full 
information. 

Y. M. C. A. School of Window Dress- 
ing, 154 East 86th St., Lenox 6051. 


POSITIONS WANTED __ 


RODUCTION MAN 


WITH PUBLISHER-—AGENCY. 
Expert on engraving, typography, 
make-up, layouts. Box 941, P. I. 
Advertising Agencies, Attention! Live- 
wire copy writer, seven years’ experience 
with manufacturers, wants copy training 
in large agency, at salary sacrifice. 
Creative mind, forceful writer, fast 
worker, dependable. Box 928, P. I. 
INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MAN 
well versed in advertising and typog- 
raphy, desires advertising position with 











future, Especially familiar with news 
paper work. Salary secondary; refer- 
ences. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 

Young Woman, well educated, exten- 


sive experience leading manufacturer of 
engineering specialties desires position 
as Secretary to Advertising or Sales 
Manager. First class stenographer, fa- 
miliar with sales promotion, publicity 
work, production side of advertising such 
as catalogues, engravings, layouts, han- 
dling of printing, etc. Box 932, P. 
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Young woman, experienced in general 
advertising procedure, wants position in- 
volving some outside investigation. No 
selling or canvassing. Some copy and 
business writing experience. Beginning 
salary, $35. Box 944, Printers’ Ink 
Advertising Writer, experienced in 
planning, writing and producing adver- 
tisements, folders, booklets, broadsides, 
sales manuals, is available as advertising 
manager or copy writer for manufac 
turer. Salary, $4200. Box 929, P. I. 
SECRETARY 
Young woman with thorough business 
training, including systematizing and of- 
fice administration; expert stenographer; 
capable of assuming responsibility. Box 
942, Printers’ Ink. 
Former Copy Chief Large New York 
Agency, now on staff of magazine, de 
sires part time plan and copy work 
for agency or advertiser. Record 
includes several outstanding copy 
successes. Address Box 931, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

FREE-LANCE ARTIST 
Original Ideas. Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
for newspaper or magazine, all subjects. 
Lettering. Poster work. Strong Color 
Work. Reasonable prices. Satisfaction. 
J. J. Leite, 142 W. 94th St., New York 








City. Riverside 7836. 

Salesman, Sales Executive 
Age 33. Desires to put to use and cash 
in on experience of six years with 


house of world wide prominence and 
renowned for their progressive sales poli- 
cies. Experienced as salesman and super- 
viser of salesmen, Box 930, P. I. 


Secretary-Executive—Ffficient stenog 
rapher, correspondent. Familiar with ad- 
vertising detail, office routine, desires 
position as assistant to advertising ex- 
ecutive. Agency experience, tact, initia- 
tive, executive ability, plus loyalty, good 
health and personality. Age 32. Salary, 
$40. Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 


To an Agency or Advertising Manager 
A young man (24) wants a position with 
an Agency or as assistant to Adver- 
tising Manager. 

University training, at present employed 
but seeks advancement in the advertis- 
ing field which present position does not 
offer. Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 











Sales and Advertising Executive Available 
Graduate mechanical engineer with un- 
usual record of achievement as business 
manager of leading industrial journal. 
Thoroughly experienced in selling, man- 
agement and industrial advertising. In- 
vites correspondence from _ industrial 
firms. Opportunity for advancement and 
permanent future are more important 
essentials. Confidential. Box 943, P. I. 


PUBLISHER’S ASSISTANT 


Because of the removal of offices, the 
owner of a publication desires to place 
an old, trusted and valuable employee. 
Young lady, eight years’ experience in 
every detail of publishing—advertising, 
editorial and makeup work—as well as a 
capable correspondent. We are paying 
her $40 a week and she is capable ot 
earning more. Brooklyn or New York 
City. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 
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Aword about Sacred Cows. 


‘‘There are five vital facts about 
our business: First, Second, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth. I know noth- 
ing about advertising, myself. 
But if I were an advertising 
man, every single advertisement 
a2 es + 2” 


Q 4 sales manager, or president, who 
himself probably graduated from a sell- 
ing job on the road, knows the futility 
of putting stereotyped phrases in the 
mouths of his salesmen. 


Q Sacred Cows may have their place, 
but in superstition rather than in busi- 
ness. Our job is to make your advertis- 
ing as live and result-producing as your 
human salesmen. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
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RADIO DEALER INFORMATION 


F 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 











A demonstration of dealer 
confidence and respect throughout 


The Chicago Territory 


HEN a dealer in a town 

50 to 300 miles away 
takes time and trouble to fill 
out a printed questionnaire con- 
taining thirteen questions, it 
means he has confidence in and 
respect for the organization 
making the request. 


700 or 4 40 per cent of 
1800 radio dealers receiving 
such a questionnaire recently 
returned them to The Chicago 
Tribune. 

‘Tribune has sent many 


The 


thousands of questionnaires to 
dealers and jobbers throughout 
The Chicago Territory during 
the past five years. The effect 
of this has been not only to get 
valuable trade information, and 
to demonstrate Tribune prestige 
with the trade, but to promote 
sales. 


Through field surveys The 
Tribune is constantly making 
The Chicago Territory a mort 
fertile field for The Tribune 
advertiser to merchandise bis 
product. 


The Chicago Tribrue 





MATHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] 





Grow with The Tribune in 1926 
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